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LAW OF PERIODICALS. 


1. Subscribers who do not give express notice to the con- 
trary, are considered as wishing to continue their subscription. 

2. If subscribers order the discontinuance of their peri- 
odicals, the publisher may continue to send them till all arrear- 
ages are paid, and subscribers are responsible for the numbers 
sent. 

3. If subscribers neglect or refuse to take their periodicals 
from the office to which they are directed, they are held responsible 
till they have settled their bills, and ordered them discontiued. 

4. If subscribers remove to other places without informing 
the publishers, and their periodicals are sent to their former 
direction, they are held responsible. 

5. The Courts have decided that refusing to take a newspaper 
or periodical from the office, or removing and leaving it uncalled 
for, until all arrearages are paid, is prima facie evidence of in- 
tentional fraud. 


POSTAGE REDUCED. 


Tne Postrace on the Repository will, hereafter, be about 
NINE CENTS, to any distance whatever, being a reduction of 
nearly one half to all our subscribers over 100 miles. 

By publishing on lighter paper it might be reduced yet 
more; but we question whether our subscribers would not 
prefer to have better paper and a little higher postage. 

Post Orrice Law.—‘On Magazines, 2 1-2 cents for 
the first ounce, and 1 cent for each successive ounce, not 
exceeding eight. Any thing over eight ounces is excluded 
from the mail.” 

Nora Bene.—Our subscribers can in future remit to 
us, by paying their own postmaster, taking his receipt, and 
transmitting to us; which being presented to our postmaster 
here, entitles us to receive from him the amount receipted for. 
We hope all will now send what they owe in this way or in a 
letter, We are grateful to the Postmaster General for this ac- 
commodation, as it will enable us to receive our pay in a very 
convenient way. 
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ARTICLE I. 


THE USE OF CHURCH CREEDS. 


Rev. Jonn G. Hart, South Egremont, Mass. 


Homan nature possesses, generically, a marked propension 
for extremes. It may be said of it, as one has said of woman, 


“ Aut amat, aut odit, nihil est tertium.” 


As if the fall struck the fiercest blow at the moderation of the 
race, the opinions and practices of men oscillate from right to 
left—from deepest centre to furthest circumference—with vast 
rapidity. It has always been common for proselytes to be 
‘tenfold more the children of” enthusiasm, than they who 
proselyted them. ‘The great attempt of the French, to loose 
from their necks the iron bands of a most rigid despotism, had 
but fairly begun, ere the shadows of the extreme result, which 
was a more rigid democracy, began to forecast themselves. 
And thus, it is no marvel to the world, to witness the straight 
flights of men from one extremity in politics, religion, morals, 
or manners, to another exactly the opposite. 
THIRD SERIES, VOL. I. NO. IV. 38 
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To such a frailty of the human character, it might, per- 
haps, be charitable to refer, along with numerous other eccen- 
tricities, the favorite outcry of so many of the present age 
against the use of church creeds. The creeds, or confessions 
of the churches, during the era of the Reformation, and shortly 
after it, (as was indeed not*surprising, at a time when the ele- 
ments of the truth had to be drawn out from the huge heaps 
of falsities with which a thousand years of darkness had over- 
laid them,) may have been too ample and minute to comport 
with the features of different times. The fathers were all 
eagerness to show to the world, so long bewildered with the 
errors of Rome, what “be the true sayings of God.” And 
thus their formularies of faith were oftentimes long, usually 
minutely explicit, and frequently, to us, undeniably tedious 
Circumstances seemed to call them to define the very verge 
of truth. 

But other ages have advanced. There has been a great, 
merciful, and marvellous revival of the truth. The fathers 
have slept; and their children, and children’s children, for 
many generations, have inherited their possessions. And some 
of them, now in these remote years, forgetful of the straits of 
their fathers, or, perhaps, what is more true, forgetful of the 
straits of humanity at any period, from the full summaries of 
Christian doctrine, arranged and recorded by past ages, go, at 
a single bound, to the utmost opposite, and sternly disavow 
all creeds, formularies, or symbols of belief whatever, exte- 
rior to the simple text itself of the Scriptures: for a shield, 
grossly perverting that noble sentiment, “‘ The Bible, and the 
Bible alone, is the religion of Protestants.” 

Of such men, single and clustered, and in ecclesiastical 
bodies of various sizes, it is a grief to say, that our own loved 
country, the North and the East, the sunny South and the 
portentous West, (not to mention other lands,) is much too 
full. The names under which they pass, familiar in their 
more appropriate localities, and more or less known to the 
reading public, it is not necessary here to repeat. Some of 
them are evidently wide from the meaning, or intention, of the 
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sacred Scriptures; and though clinging to the “letter,” yet 
plainly have not the “ spirit.”” Others of them are mainly evan- 
gelical ; and sometimes knock at the doors of our churches, 
asking for occasional communion. And this very latitude, or 
“liberty,” of belief which they use, they proffer to us as their 
best recommendation. It is their fair front, also, which they 
show to the world; claiming thereby those sympathies which 
profess to eschew “ bigotry ;” and present themselves, as obvi- 
ously, the truest examples of that “liberality,” or charity, 
which is the innermost soul of Christianity. And of this, we 
are pained to say, a prominent instance occurs in the case of 
the late “Southern Baptist Convention,” May, 1845; whence, 
in an address, written for every section of the Union, and for 
“all candid men,” the following incidental paragraph was sent 
forth : “* We have constructed for our basis no new creed ; act- 
ing in this matter upon a Baptist aversion to all creeds but the 
Bible.” Underscore the word Baptist, and consider the reflec- 
tion it contains upon the customs of other prominent sects, or 
families, of Christians. 

It is not the intention of this short article to enumerate the 
many objections gathered against the use of creeds in the 
churches, nor to array against such objections, the ample 
replies that lie at hand. Examples, both of the objections 
and their answers, may occur casually in the succeeding 
remarks. Indeed, were it not that some of these objections 
wear a specious aspect, and so have power to inveigle the un- 
wary, in many quarters of the land, and are even used as 
entering wedges of division in our covenanted churches, the 
whole subject might be passed by, as one of mere secondary 
importance. But the outcry is loud; and it imitates boldly 
the shibboleth of the Scriptures, bidding the world beware of 
the multitude of churches, and of the priesthood thereof, who 
“teach for doctrines the commandments of men.” And for 
such outcries the world has an “itching ear.” Nevertheless, 
if the church have an answer, the world will hear it. And 
such an answer should, verily, be ever ready. Both ministers 
and people, and each individual for himself, should be pre- 
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pared with a reason for this conformity of theirs, in the matter 
of confessions and covenants, to the long tested custom of their 
fathers. 

A few desultory hints, on this whole subject, may be found 
in what follows: 

1. The ordinary definition of the word creed, as signifying 
a summary or confession of faith, expressed in phraseology 
varying more or less from that of the Scriptures, agreed to as 
a basis of special or local union among a body of professed 
Christians, cannot be much controverted. It seems to be ne- 
cessary to a creed, that some of its language should so vary 
from that of the Scriptures, as to define the particular sense, 
which those who adopt it may have, of the nature of particu- 
lar scriptural passages, personages, or doctrines. It also im- 
plies a covenant, or agreement of adherence among those who 
subscribe it. 

It is not vital to the genuineness of a creed, that it ex- 
presses all which those who adopt it may believe, or regard, as 
taught in the Scriptures. But few of the creeds of Christian 
churches speak of the existence of angels; yet all, or almost 
all of them believe in their existence. Thus the length or 
brevity of a creed, is not an item vital to its nature. The 
solemn avowal of the Ethiopian eunuch, “ I believe that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God ;” or that of Martha, “Lord, I be- 
lieve that thou art the Christ, the Son of God, which should 
come into the world,” may have been as really and properly the 
subscription to a creed, as though all the predictions of Moses 
and the prophets concerning the Messiah, and concerning the 
true nature of his office, and all the particular items of their 
fulfilment in the case of Jesus of Nazareth, had been in long 
detail recited. 

2. It is supposed by many, and by some widely proclaimed, 
that the use of creeds, or confessions of faith, in churches, en- 
tirely lacks scriptural authority. 

Indeed, a few inconsiderately aver, that the great Mas- 
ter of the house left his positive record against them, in his 
quotation of the words of Isaiah, “ Howbeit, in vain do they 
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worship me, teaching for doctrines the commandments of 
men.” It needs but a single thought, however, and a brief 
glance at the comment which our Saviour made upon these 
words, to see that the “ commandments of men” are declared 
to render the worship of God “ vain,” only when they con- 
tradict those of God ; or, in Christ’s own language, when they 
lead men to “ reject the commandments of God.” ‘The ques- 
tion, whether or not the existing creeds of Christian churches 
are of this character, is one to be settled by their inspection 
and examination individually. The question, also, whether 
the creeds of the existing evangelical churches of the land, or 
world, are habitually used, or are capable of being used, as 
were some of the “ traditions” which the Saviour so denounced, 
(Mark 7: 10-13,) to screen the conscience from the pressure 
of natural, moral, or religious duties, is one, perhaps, whose 
answer the revilers of Christian creeds would prefer to decline. 
Neither does the controversy concerning the authenticity, 
or genuineness, of the “ Apostles’ Creed,” so called, much af- 
fect the point before us. The “ Apostles’ Creed” may be the 
production of a century succeeding the latest of the apostles, 
and yet the use of ecclesiastical formulas of doctrine be plausi- 
bly shown to possess the authority of apostolical example. 
Paul wrote to the Romans, commending them for obedience 
to “that form of doctrine which was delivered unto them :” 
zinoy didayic, Rom. 6: 17. Beza translates it, “ forme doc- 
trine,”’ scheme, fashion, or set form of doctrine. Is there 
not here implied, that Paul “ delivered” unto the Roman con- 
verts some explicit sense, mode, or pattern of Christian doc- 
trine, or doctrines, to which they gave their assent, confession, 
or “ ohedience?”” Did he not enjoin upon them certain tenets, 
commented upon, or expressed in definite language, not found, 
identically, in the then received Scriptures? Or must we admit 
the position that the whole Scriptures then known, verbatim 
et literatim, and which were common to both receivers and 
rejectors of Jesus, constituted that “form of doctrine” which 
he had delivered unto them! 
The same expression occurs also in 2 Timothy 1: 15, 
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“‘ Hold fast the form of sound words, which thou hast heard 
of me.” 

In Acts 16: 4, it is narrated, that as Paul and Silas “ went 
through the cities, they delivered them the decrees for to keep, 
that were ordained of the apostles and elders which were at Je- 
rusalem.” To the churches, in those cities, of course, they 
were delivered. Let us inquire, now, whether those churches, 
as they received new members to their bosom, would not de- 
mand of such an express assent to those “ decrees,” or definite 
formulas of belief on certain points, sent to them by the apos- 
tles? And should such applicants, or members, decline acqui- 
escence therein, or reject that “ form of doctrine,” thus carried 
about and taught by the messengers of the churches, would 
not the churches have regarded them as “ denying the faith,” 
and * breaking covenant” of fellowship, and hence unworthy 
of being longer ‘“‘ walked with” as brethren? Doubtless. 

The origin of these decrees, “ordained of the apostles and 
elders,” seems to be given in Acts, chap. 15. Let there be 
a careful consideration of the contents of this chapter ; of that 
ministerial convocation at Jerusalem; of the circumstances 
which gathered it, and of the matter before it: and it would 
seem impossible for one hereupon to affirm, that the apostles 
and elders did not thence send down to the churches, (whether 
mandatory, or recommendatory, is unessential,) a creed, sum- 
mary, or rule of faith and practice, on one particular point of 
religious doctrine treated of in the Scriptures at large. 

But if it be alleged, that such a use of the apostles’ de- 
crees at Jerusalem or elsewhere be inadmissible, inasmuch as 
all Christians now nominally receive what the apostles wrote 
and decreed as Scripture, and that creeds express doctrines in 
language varying from what is now received as Scripture ; it 
is only necessary to answer, that such an objection to the 
above use of what the apostles did, gives up, at once, the 
whole question of appeal to apostolic authority. For, what 
we find recorded as the doings of the apostles, necessarily 
took place before the record was complete, as it is now. For, 
how could we have scriptural attestation of what the apostles 
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practised, or recommended, after the canon of Scripture was 
forever closed? ‘There is no way. Hence, there must be no 
appeal to apostolic authority on this subject at all, or else 
it must be frankly conceded, that churches, in expressing the 
evident doctrines of Scripture in their own chusen forms, or 
in such phrases as are expository of their sense of the Scrip- 
tures, or, in making prominent, such definite delineations of 
truth and duty as may tend to promote harmony in any sup- 
posed body of believers, are but following in the footsteps of 
the holy and blessed apostles of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

When anti-creedists assail the custom of their fellow Chris- 
tians, in placing at the doors of their churches some definite 
expressions of belief (on disputed or other points) commonly 
called creeds, they must either decline entirely the appeal to 
apostolic authority, or else be prepared to have that authority 
arrayed, with all its vast power, directly against themselves. 

And here might the whole discussion, since the use of 
Christian summaries of faith and practice is found of such an- 
cient origin, be safely rested. 'The custom which the apos- 
tles gave to the churehes is the custom of them. No church 
can ever be a true church, which is not prepared to “ contend 
earnestly for the faith once delivered to the saints.”” Here the 
authority of church creeds, if they are true, and do not “ reject 
the commandments of God,’ does rest. But there are some 
other considerations of interest. 

3. Looking at the variety of character which pertains to 
those who desire to “ profess and call themselves Christians,” 
and at the great variety of views, prejudices, and preferences, 
which such entertain, it would seem to be very apparent, 
that if churches, or societies of Christians, are to be gathered, 
and be kept together, the use of creeds is vitally necessary. 

How else could men sufficiently harmonize, securing love, 
peace, and prosperity? Is mere scriptural phraseology, un- 
paraphrased, naked, and without comment, a competent basis 
of such harmony? There have not been wanting bodies of 
men to make the trial; and the result in such trials, however 
the fact may be misconstrued and abused by opposers of the 
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Scriptures, has conclusively shown that there can be no per- 
manent and prosperous church organizations, without some 
definite, and more or less extensive, summaries of faith, or 
creeds. Certain ecclesiastical bodies, indeed, continue and 
prosper, who say they have no creeds; but, in truth, they 
have creeds ; if not written, at least verbal ; commonly under- 
stood and agreed on among themselves; which, any one will 
see, amounts to the same thing. Such are out of the case. 
The supposition is, that the basis of fellowship and ecclesias- 
tical organization be the mere, unillustrated, uncommented, 
Word of God. 

When Dr. Taylor, of England, the Arian, published his 
commentary on Romans, Archbishop Magee expressed his 
opinion upon the system therein developed, to the follow- 
ing effect: that it was “nothing more than an artful accom- 
modation of Scripture phrases, to notions utterly repugnant to 
Christian doctrine.”” These two men had before them one and 
the same book, the same phraseology, the same imprint ; but 
how could they agree? And unless agreed, how could they 
‘walk together”? How could they “stand fast in one spirit, 
with one mind, striving together for the faith of the Gospel” ? 
How conld they “walk by the same rule,” and “ mind the 
same thing’? How “keep the unity of the Spirit, in the bond 
of peace’? Let these two doctors be lodged under one roof, 
and seated habitually at the same table, and be called a church, 
and they would present to the eye a fair pattern of all the 
churches of Christendom, provided those churches were desti- 
tute of formularies of faith. It is a disposition universally 
common to men, by reason of sin, to be “artful.” This art 
they will carry, without qualms, every where ; except when 
restrained by grace. And thus multitudes of men are found, 
who so apply “ artful accommodations of Scripture phrases to 
notions utterly repugnant to Christian doctrine,” as to propa- 
gate among their fellows, under the avowed sanction of Scrip- 
ture, with a bold mien, the worst of all possible errors : 


———— “Concealed beneath a fair outside, 
The filth of rottenness, and worm of pride: 
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Their piety a system of deceit, a 
Scripture employed to sanctify the cheat.”—Cowrer. ‘a 





Peradventure, as an offset to the tenor of these remarks, ee 
the recollection may arise to some of certain successful Bible fa 
society organizations, composed of various denominations of ( 
Christians, and including, also, (especially in Massachusetts, ) a 
a sect generally deemed, on a very vital point, broadly heter- 7 
odox. But a single moment’s consideration is sufficient to a 
establish the wide difference between such a society, and a P 
church. Such a Bible society is, in verity, but little more a 
than a religious printing society ; a benevolent association to ig 
subserve the information and interests of men in matters of - 
the highest known wisdom. What else can be said of it, “4 
when its members acknowledge themselves so widely apart 4 
















; on points of the most essential importance in the question of d 
; a uniform belief? Let each sect composing such a society, 
insist on having its distinctive belief printed in each copy, 

i as comments on the text, and how quickly would the whole 
} organization be shivered to pieces! So that such a society j 






may not only actually exist, but even long prosper, and yet 
the argument of Harmony, as advanced above, be not at all } 
invalidated thereby. ; 
Add to harmony, the subject of church discipline, and 
how plainly the necessity of a creed, or a formulary of faith, 
appears. Such an argument, we are aware, to those who 
eschew so unchristian a work as the disciplining of a wayward 
member, is of no force. But to those of an opposite mind, | 
it is a point of no mean strength. By the same art with | 
which men can embrace and teach error, can they evade the 
charge of it. If the only creed of the church be, “Thus q 
saith the Lord,” men may take part in the very rankest of a 
errors, and yet answer to every complaint, “Thus saith the 
Lord ;” beat off every assailant, let him “fetch what com- i 
pass’ he please, with the trusty weapon, “ Thus saith the 
Lord.” Witness, in confirmation, the ineffectual attempts 
(few and far between) of the Unitarian community of Mas-- 
sachusetts, to purge itself of the dregs of error. 
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“If he will not hear the church,” says the Saviour, “ let 
him be unto thee as an heathen man and a publican.” But 
what is the church to which the offending one should listen ? 
Is it the Scriptures? A new interpretation! One more step 
this way, would make the Bible exactly identical with the 
reader of it. But go back again to the range of reason, and 
let the reader of the Scriptures interpret them ; give the church 
the right of a conclusion as to the meaning of the sacred ora- 
cles; leave her the “keys” which the Lord gave her, and 
then she is prepared to arise and do the work which is so vital 
to her purity. 

Let us look at an example. Mr. O. H , (now dead,) 
once a member of a church in Berkshire, Mass., was charged 
with holding the doctrine of universal salvation ; the complaint 
was prosecuted unto conviction, and final condemnation. He 
was heard in defence ; and what had he to say? He admit- 
ted the charge, but denied the heresy. He took his stand on 
the broad basis of the Scriptures. But fortunately for that 
church and its members, and fortunately for its character, 
influence, and very existence, it had a creed. By that creed 
this man was a “covenant breaker.” It was impossible for 
him to “ wrest” the creed, as he so lamentably wrested the 
Scriptures. And thus, “after the first and second admoni- 
tion,” the church “ rejected” him. 

After this manner, a thousand particular cases might be 
brought, to show how utterly futile would be every attempt of 
a church to enforce that command, “ A man that is an here- 
tic, after the first and second admonition, reject,” if churches 
were associated without definite agreement on the most impor- 
tant, and especially on the most controverted, points of doc- 
trine. Who is this “heretic,” whom the church is to reject ? 
What constitute the “heresies” of which Paul and Peter, 
apostles of the Lord, and planters of many of the churches 
of primitive times, speak, once and again? Without an ex- 
position of Scripture, an adopted sense of it; without a form- 
ula, or confession of faith, expressed, or definitely understood ; 
in other words, without a creed, there is no possible answer. 
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4. When men associate in the capacity of a church, the 
adoption of some special tenets of belief, commonly expressed 
among themselves in phraseology not found in the Scriptures, 
is almost literally unavoidable. 

Men, so long as they remain men, will adopt something 
as their belief. This belief, whether written or unwritten, is 
their creed (credo). And this creed, in disregard of all at- 
tempts and shifts to the contrary, will, ever and anon, or con- 
stantly, show itself. Hence it comes to pass, that even those 
churches which professedly discard all creeds, not only hold 
to special and distinguishing views of Scripture truth, but those 
special views are openly and widely recognized as theirs. All 
the world knows, that such as properly pass by the name of 
Socinians or Unitarians, though with no avowed creed, hold 
common sentiments concerning certain contents of the Scrip- 
tures, which imply the free use of exposition, comments, and 
private interpretation, or opinion, upon those Scriptures. So, 
also, various branches of the great Baptist brotherhood, both 
at the North and at the South, notwithstanding their loud and 
reiterated assertions of a deep-rooted “ aversion to all creeds but 
the Bible,” and their careful avoidance of written or printed 
formulas, yet are plainly seen, by all men, to possess as defi- 
nite and actual a creed, as any other cluster of believers what- 
ever, or wherever. Do they admit any to their number or 
fellowship who refuse the rite of immersion? No. Here 
then, is their private interpretation of Scripture. The word 
immersion, by which they expound or explain baptism, con- 
tains their gloss of the sacred oracles. This is their formula 
of faith, their symbol of belief, their sine qua non of member- 
ship, their creed. And if, of their possession of a bona fide 
creed they themselves are ignorant, they are ignorant of some- 
thing of which the whole world around them is well aware. 

To produce in the minds of men some definite views of 
scriptural meaning, is the evident design, as well as tendency, 
of the whole functions of the ministry. It is to be the aim 
of the preacher, says Paul, to make men believe. That aim 
is commonly reached. Men do receive “ the form of doctrine” 
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which is “ delivered to them.” Upon such a fact rests the 
existence of every sect. And this, indeed, incidentally fur- 
nishes us with the true origin of the diverse sects of Christians, 
viz. the diverse views, or beliefs, among the preachers or 
ministers of the word. ‘So we preach, and so ye have be- 
lieved.” 

But how do men preach? By reciting memoriter, or ex- 
actly verbatim, the inspired word, and nothing more? Isa 
reader a preacher? Nay, “Understandest thou what thou 
readest ?”’ said Philip to the eunuch. “ How can J, except 
some man should guide me?” it was replied. This guide is 
the preacher. And unless some man had “ guided” our fel- 
low men of certain names, we doubt whether they would ever, 
as distinct societies, have identified baptism with immersion, or 
have denied that the Lord Jesus Christ was that Messiah who 
“brought in the atonement.” 

In short, how apparent it is, that so long as men preach, 
so long as men hear, they will believe ; and that while there 
pertains to them a right, that each be persuaded in his own 
mind, these beliefs, or views, will more or less differ; and 
that these doctrinal differences among Christians, well known 
to each other, whether written or unwritten, whether ordained 
as permanent canons, or not, if sufficient to separate them into 
distinct clusters, are verily the undeniable creeds of their dif- 
ferent churches. 

5. To this subject, in all its simplicity, and in whatever 
apparent insignificance, the exigencies of the times seem to 
summon the careful attention of all who cherish the established 
order of most of the evangelical churches. As before suggested, 
the land swarms with those who impugn the common custom 
of the churches, under guise of appeal to the Scriptures, and 
with professions of great love for apostolic simplicity and pu- 
rity. These calumniators, whenever and wherever found, 
either singly or associated, should, for the sake of the truth, 
the church, and the world, be boldly met. Their fallacies 
should be broadly unveiled ; an exposition of the great absur- 
dity of their position, the utter groundlessness of many of their 
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charges, and the absolutely untenable nature of their projects, 
should be repeatedly given to the world. The bandied phrases, 
also, of some circles, and so favorite with some prints, of the 
‘‘ bars and bolts”’ of churches, “‘ human dogmas,” ‘‘ man-made 
creeds,” etc., should be carefully analyzed, and answered, as 
occasions may offer. The young, and the misguided of every 
age, should be informed, and often reminded of it, that the ‘ 
appellations, so invidious and frightful when applied to ordi- ¥ 
nary confessions of faith, can be as properly applied to any ; 
speech, opinion, or preaching of men, whatever, that varies 4 
one jot or tittle from the precise phraseology of the Bible. Let ‘q 
them, for instruction’s sake, hear the repeated retort, “ human 4 
preaching,” “man-made sermons,” ete. For so says the 
preacher, who “ moreover was wise:” ‘ Answer a fool ac- 
cording to his own folly, lest he be wise in his own con- 
ceit.”” Let them be prompted to throw off the shackles of 
sound, or a name ; for the great * decree” of the apostles at 
Jerusalem was a dogma (doypa, Acts 16: 4); and so all the 
commands of the “lively oracles;” and so all the wise 
sayings of pious men of every age, though not tending, as 
some think a dogma must, to “reject the commandments of 


God.” 
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ARTICLE IL. 


CRITICISM OF RHETORIC. 


By Prof. H. N. Dax, of Western Reserve College, Ohio. 







We are thoroughly conscious in our own minds, that it is 
with no vain conceit of effecting, in the bumbler department 4 
of rhetorical science and art, what Kant, by his Critic of the i 
Pure Reason, effected in that most noble province of mental 
science, that we have borrowed a hint from that celebrated 7 
work, for the plan and title of the present article. Yet con- 
vinced, as we are, that as a sense of want is the condition of 
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all efficient activity for man, so a clear perception and deter- 
mination of the precise nature and source of the want, is the 
prerequisite for the successful regulation of that activity to 
procure the supply, we have been unavoidably driven upon 
this track in an endeavor to contribute something to the ad- 
vancement of this important and interesting art. Not that 
we, by any means, expect or intend to establish, in these few 
pages, the principles on which an art of rhetoric must be con- 
structed, in all their fullness and completeness. Our design 
is simply to suggest some particulars in which our present sys- 
tems of rhetoric, indeed the prevailing views of this art, ap- 
pear to us to be defective. Our eyes will, accordingly, be 
directed mainly to the present condition of rhetoric ; and the 
suggestions we shall offer, while we shall abstain from all ex- 
tended criticism upon individual writers, will yet be taken from 
the historical point of view. 

We conceive that it is time to look for a reconstruction of 
this art on a more firm and unquestionable philosophical basis. 
The want is felt extensively in our schools and seminaries of 
learning, indicating that the human mind has made that ad- 
vancement in the kindred sciences and arts, which is needful 
for such a more perfect reconstruction. The present condi- 
tion, too, of those kindred sciences, seems to call for the effort. 
Human intelligence, in all the various departments of its de- 
velopment, whether in science er in art, is, so to speak, sub- 
ject to the laws of concrete growth. Philosophy and art, as 
the product of an organic mind, does not perfect first one 
branch, and then begin at another ; and so on, successively, 
in all its ramifications, into a full-branched tree. Root, branch, 
and twig, wait, to a certain extent, for each other; rather de- 
velope themselves together, and mutually derive aid and nour- 
ishment, the one from the other. Rhetoric, indeed, presup- 
poses logic and grammar ; as the branch presupposes the root, 
and the leaf the branch. It is extremely doubtful, neverthe- 
less, whether logic or grammar can arrive at full maturity, 
without some culture of rhetoric. We shall not, in these pre- 
liminary remarks, stop to show this necessary dependence, in 
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respect to development, of logic and grammar on rhetoric. 
Our more immediate design, here, is to present the question 
in its full and proper light. Does not the present condition of 
these kindred sciences or arts indicate that the time has arrived 
for a corresponding advance on the part of rhetoric ? 

We shall have occasion, in the sequel, to look more closely 
at the relation between these sciences or arts; and shall here 
assume, that rhetoric, from its very nature, as the art of speak- 
ing, that is, of communicating thought by language, presup- 
poses general logic, as the science which teaches the laws by 
which thought appears in the human mind ; as also grammar, 
or the science which teaches the laws by which the forms of 
thought, as ascertained and determined by logic, appear in 
language. Now these presupposed sciences, are, we appre- 
hend, in aso much more mature condition than they were 
when our present systems of rhetoric were for the most part 
constructed, that they seem not only to warrant, but also to 
call for a corresponding advancement of rhetorical art or sci 
ence.' 

The relation of rhetorical science or art to the products 
of that art, equally indicates that the time has arrived for a 
reconstruction of our systems of rhetoric. Rhetoric and elo- 
quence develope themselves together, in mutual dependence. 
There cannot be expected any perfect eloquence till after rhet- 
oric has received some corresponding development, any more 
than there can be expected skilful physicians without some 
progress in the science of medicine. Systems of art, and pro- 
ductions in art, mature themselves step by step, harmoniously 
together, in the individual mind of the artist, and among men 
generally. Now the prevailing systems of rhetoric, derive 
their essential features from ancient eloquence. They have 


1 We name here as mere individual indications of this advancement in 
General Logic, as distinguished from Deductive Logic, and in Grammar, the 
masterly treatises of Prof. Tappan, on Logic, and of Prof. Latham, on The 
English Language. These are indexes of the present state of these sciences in 
our own language ; and their appearance gives occasion for hearty congratula- 
tion to all the lovers of science. 
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but very partially, indeed, taken counsel from the new and 
striking forms which eloquence has assumed in later times. 
We have the authority of the author of the best, and the most 
popular work on rhetoric in the language, Dr. Whately,' for 
asserting, that “but little has been added, either in respect of 
matter or of system, to what the ancients have left us.”” We 
need, in illustration, to refer but to one entirely new form, 
which modern eloquence has assumed, that of the pulpit. 
For this department of eloquence, Aristotle’s famous classifi- 
cation, adopted substantially by most succeeding writers among 
the Greeks and Romans, although professedly founded on the 
necessary conditions of all eloquence, and hence to be ex- 
pected to embrace, not only all actual, but all possible forms 
of eloquence, makes no provision whatever. Now of all the 
departments of eloquence, this very one admits, perhaps, most 
readily, of a rigid reduction to philosophical system, and of 
being presented in the strictest form of an art. This depart- 
ment, in fact, has been in later times most cultivated ; and is 
now, so far as respects reduction to the strict form of an art, 
most matured. We apprehend, however, it will be found, 
that even homiletics, so far, at least, as it has been developed 
in our own language, has not cast off its leading strings ; and 
is still blindly following, to a great degree, the irrelevant teach- 
ings of the ancient rhetoricians. 

If now, on all sides, there appear plain and decisive indi- 
cations, that a reconstruction of our systems of rhetoric is de- 
manded, it will not be deemed an idle or unpromising labor 
to endeavor to ascertain and establish the necessary principles, 
on which the work of such reconstruction must proceed. Our 
specific design, accordingly, in what follows, is to indicate 
some particulars in which the art of rhetoric, as it now exists, 
particularly in our own language, may be improved. In order 
that our rémarks may be more clearly understood, we shall 
present them under the three following general heads, viz. : 


1 Elements of Rhetoric, Int. § 2. 
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the proper subject-matter of rhetoric ; the particular aim which 
it should seek ; and the mode of effecting this aim. 

I. The subject-matter of Rhetoric. It is most obvious, 
that until the subject-matter of rhetoric be accurately deter- 
mined, it must be utterly impossible to construct an art that 
shall possess any pretensions to philosophical accuracy and 
precision. And this is the first step to be taken. Until a 
man knows of what subject he is to treat, he certainly cannot 
determine with what aim he is to handle it; much less select 
the means by which this aim is to be accomplished. If the 
general subject be known, and yet its precise boundaries and 
limitations be not ascertained and established, the whole work 
of constructing an art must proceed in blindness, and the result 
be but confusion and perplexity. What, then, precisely, is 
the subject-matter of rhetoric? The object we have in view 
at the present time, will lead us to give an historical, rather 
than a philosophical answer to this question. We shall ac- 
cordingly, present the views of leading rhetoricians on this 
point. 

That rhetoric has to do with discourse, in the wider sense 
of that term, as signifying the expression of thought and feel- 
ing in language, all agree. This is far, however, from defining 
and distinguishing the province of rhetoric. Grammar, logic 
to a certain extent, poetry, vocal music, have to do with this 
general subject. How is rhetoric distinguished, so far as re- 
spects the determination of the subject-matter, from other, and 
all kindred arts ? 

Aristotle defined rhetoric to be the power of perceiving, 
in any particular subject, whatever can persuade.' We are 
not to suppose, however, that Aristotle, in this, was intending 
to give an exact and complete definition of rhetoric, by which 
it shall be distinguished from all other arts or sciences. It is 
obvious, from the context, that he was aiming to discriminate 
it only from certain other arts, as medicine, geometry, etc. 


® Rhetoric, B. I. e. 2. 
THIRD SERIES, VOL. I. NO. IV. 39 
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These arts produced persuasion in regard only to particular 
subjects, as disease, accidents of. space ; while rhetoric re- 
garded any subject whatever. Quinctilian’s criticism, founded 
on this: definition,' that it excludes style, is not warranted by 
the actual view which Aristotle presents of the rhetorical art. 
Indeed, in near connection with this definition, he says that 
credibility, so. far as it depends on the character of the 
speaker, must be procured by the discourse itself, and not by 
the previous judgment formed of him by the hearer; which 
remark obviously implies a comprehension by the writer of 
something more than mere topics of persuasion in his idea of 
rhetoric. ‘The subject-matter of this art, in the view of Aris- 
totle, is persuasive discourse, including as well style and de- 
livery as matter. 

Quinctilian, the next: most celebrated writer on the art 
among the ancients, took a far more comprehensive view. 
He embraced in the subject-matter of rhetoric all good dis- 
eourse whatever. ‘“‘ Rhetoric,” he says, “is the art of speak- 
ing well.” ‘That, however, he did not intend to include po- 
etry, or even history, is plain from the plan of his treatise. 
Cicero, likewise, evidently viewed rhetoric as: identical with 
oratory. 

In none of the ancient writers do we find any thing like 
a clear, precise, philosophical determination of the subject- 
matter of rhetoric. Nor, indeed,-have the moderns, for the 
most part, succeeded any better. Campbell, who without 
question, has furnished the best contribution to the science 
that our language contains, in his Philosophy of Rhetoric, is 
at best but obscure on this point. While he adopts Quinctil- 
ian’s definition of eloquence, interpreted to mean “ that art or 
talent by which the discourse is adapted to its end,” and thus 
includes. all kinds. of. discourse, he still seems to regard all 


? Instit. Orat. B. I. c. 15, § 13. Dr. Whately seems equally to have mis- 
apprehended Aristotle, in the remark that he includes under the term Rhetoric 
nothing beyond the finding of topics of persuasion, as far as regards the matter 
of what is spoken. Rhet. Inst. § 1. 
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discourse as address, and hence identifies rhetoric with oratory. 
Not, however, in the same sense as Cicero. Cicero excludes 
history, essay, and the like ; Campbell expressly includes all 
kinds of composition, provided, at least, it be in prose. Blair, 
in his Lectures on Rhetoric, has avoided all discussion of the 
question respecting the proper province of rhetoric ; while he 
embraces in his work the principles of taste generally, the na- 
ture of language, and the various departments of literary com- 
position. Dr. Whately, in his Elements of Rhetoric, has 
taken ground peculiar, so far as we are informed, to himself. 
He confines his treatise to argumentative composition ; assign- 
ing, as his reason, the origin of rhetoric from logic. ‘ Con- 
sidering rhetoric,” he says, “(in conformity with the very just 
and philosophical view of Aristotle.) as an offshoot from 
logic.”' This limitation of the subject-matter of rhetoric, 
we conceive, is entirely fanciful, and cannot long be retained. 
It is opposed to the most generally received notions on the 
subject ; is irreconcilable with the settled use of language ; 
and rests on no philosophical basis. Argumentative compo- 
sition includes the demonstrations of mathematical theorems, 
the processes of analytical geometry even, as well as judicial 
discussions ; the jejune disquisitions of metaphysics, as well 
as the impassioned oratory of the senate. At the same time 
it excludes from the province of rhetoric not only historical 
composition, but also, all those kinds of oratory into which 
syllogistic reasoning does not enter; consequently all that 
department of eloquence, denominated by the ancients Pan- 





' That Dr. Whately is right in regarding rhetoric as an offshoot from logic, 
no one can question. But all will not agree with him in limiting the applica- 
tion of the term Logie to “ the art of reasoning” merely. This, others, we 
think more correctly, have regarded only as one department of logic—that 
which teaches the development of those judgments which are derived by deduc- 
tion from other-more general truths. Logic, in its more general sense, embraces 
the consideration of the origin of all our conceptions and judgments. Rhetoric 
must properly be regarded as founded on this Genera] Logic ; and its subject- 
matter is coextensive, in a certain sense, with the basis on which it rests 
That is, all the conceptions and judgments, the origin of which is explained in 
General Logic, may be materials of the rhetorical art. 
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egyric, as well as all explanatory discourse in the eloquence of 
the pulpit. Dr. Whately, himself, seems to have been advised 
of the inaccuracy of his position ; and seeks to save himself 
by distinguishing conviction generally, the admitted object of 
all reasoning, into conviction proper and instruction.' But if 
reasoning be allowed to include the processes of instruction, 
as well as those of conviction proper, then the apparent philo- 
sophical basis he had thought to secure for the determination 
of the subject-matter of rhetoric, deductive logic, vanishes at 
once; and rhetoric no longer rests on this alone, but on some- 
thing else, viz., the science of cognitions generally. It is not 
strange that Dr. Whately loses sight almost entirely, in the 
subsequent part of his work, of the processes of instruction, 
so far as distinct from those of conviction, and confines him- 
self to the latter. 

Among the moderns, the Germans, as might have been 
anticipated from the philosophical character of their minds, 
have labored most to lay a scientific foundation for the art of 
rhetoric. ‘The particular question now under consideration, 
however, has not, so far as we know, been discussed in this 
specific form. It is not difficult, still, to ascertain their views, 
from the kindred subjects which they have investigated to 
great lengths. As near as we can determine from the limited 
examination we have been able to make of their rhetorical 
systems, they have, for the most part, followed in the track of 
Aristotle, and regarded as the proper subject-matter of rheto- 
ric, only what in speech is adapted to persuade. Schott, in 
his Theory of Eloquence, classifies all discourse into three 
grand divisions, corresponding to the three departments of 
human activity, viz., the faculty of cognition, the capacity 
of feeling, and the will. These divisions are, accordingly, 1, 
Proper prose, which expresses the condition of quiet per- 
ception and thought; 2, Poetry, the language of vivid feel- 
ing; and 3, Eloquence proper, which proceeds from the con- 
dition of an internal endeavor, and seeks to obtain a control- 


1 Rhet. Part I. c. 1,§1. 
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ling influence over the will of others.'. Rhetoric, thus, accord- 
ing to this theory, embraces whatever in speech is fitted to 
move the will, including not only argumentative discourse, 
but also explanatory, or what is fitted to instruct, and likewise 
pathetic, or what is fitted to excite the feelings. This theory 
contemplates strictly, however, no further employment of 
either of these three species of discourse than is necessary in 
order to produce an effect on the will. 

Not very dissimilar seems to have been the view of Rich- 
ter, in his Compend of Rhetoric.? He appears not to regard 
it as at all inconsistent with this, to include history, epistolary 
composition, dialogue, etc., in the proper province of the art ; 
since he maintains that the personality of the writer enters 
into history, and gives character to it. Without this person- 
ality, history has nothing in common with eloquence.* 

We can hardly bring ourselves to acquiesce in this view, 


without extending the signification of the term “ persuasion” 


further than usage will warrant. If nothing but persuasive 
discourse can properly be admitted to constitute the subject- 
matter of rhetoric, and persuasion respects the will alone, then 
some of the leading departments of oratory, as ever hereto- 
fore regarded, are at once excluded. We find in it no place 
for explanatory discourse ; none for pathetic, when the aim of 
the speaker is accomplished, when he has unfolded the truth 
to the intelligence of his hearers, or awakened their passions, 
or gratified their fancy. Even argumentative discourse, where 
the conviction does not contain a practical truth, is excluded. 

It is to be remarked, that in the views of the proper subject- 
matter of rhetoric thus far presented, the principle of limita- 
tion is sought in the aim or end to be effected by the speaker 
in the mind of the hearer. It will have appeared, we trust, 


' See his Kurtzer Entwurf einer Theorie der Beredsamkeit, §§4-7. We 
have not his larger work now at hand. 

® Lehrbuch der Rhetorik von Heinrich Richter, weil. Prof. der Phil. in 
Leipzig. 2te aufl. Leipzig. 1842. 
3 Id. § 62. 
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from the cursory representation that has been given, that this 
is not the principle of limitation which is applicable to the 
case. It is arbitrarily assumed, and is shown, by the erro- 
neous and inconsistent results to which it leads, to be incorrect. 

Another German writer, G. C. J. Hoffmann, has founded 
his classification of discourse in the kind of activity which it 
calls forth.' Poetry is distinguished from prose by the cir- 
cumstance that in it the mind uses the material freely in its 
creative power, (zoiyorg, creation,) giving it such form as it 
pleases: whereas in prose, the material is allowed to retain 
its own determinate character ; and in the representation of 
the thought, the objective element in the material furnishes 
the law. Rhetoric has to do only with prose, and is, to use his 
own language, “ the doctrine of the laws of the representation 
of an objective content in the thought.”? He afterward dis- 
tinguishes three varieties of prosaic representation, according 
to the different relations in which the mind may stand to the 
object to be represented: the historical, the systematic or phi- 
losophical, and the proper rhetorical.* : 

It will be observed, on a narrow inspection of the differ- 
ent views that have thus been taken of the subject-matter of 
rhetoric, that writers on the art have taken the one or the 
other of two different positions in their respective views. As 
discourse, of which rhetoric treats, consists of a twofold na- 
ture—the thought, a pure, spiritual essence ; and language, 
the body in which thought manifests itself—it was natural that 
writers should direct their attention, more or less, rather to one 
side than the other. When the logical side has been taken, 
as in the case of Hoffmann, Schott, Whately, and Aristotle, 
the range given to the subject-matter has been more limited ; 





1 Philosophie der Rede: Stuttgart und Tabingen. Cotta’schen verlag. 
1841. 

? Introduction, p. 20. 

3 Chap. III. We forbear attempting to exhibit the grounds of this distinc- 
tion, from the fear that our representation, without extending it too far, might 
be unintelligible to our readers, as well as from the distrust of our own appre- 
hension of the author’s meaning in all respects being correct. 
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and poetry, history, and, sometimes, even other forms of com- 
position have been excluded from the province of rhetoric. 
When, on the other hand, the grammatical side has been 
taken, as in the case of Cicero,' and our English and French 
rhetoricians, and the expression has been the main thing re- 
garded, it was not easy to discover the boundaries which sepa- 
rated the various kinds of composition, and poetry, history, 
and oratory came alike within the range of view. 

As, however, rhetoric is neither logic nor grammar, any 
more than speech is thought or sound simply, so the’ proper 
determination of the province of rhetoric is to be sought from 
the essential nature of speech, and not from the laws of thought 
or vocal sounds. Anthropology, asa science, does not find 
its limits exclusively either in metaphysics or in animal physi- 
ology ; and all the subdivisions of the science must be sought 
in itself as a whole, existing by itself, but distinguishable into 
parts. So rhetoric must receive its limitations from the essen- 
tial nature of discourse, of which all agree it treats. “Speech, 
being essentially the verbal communication of thought, is 
founded at once on the opposition of speaker and hearer, as 
its most generic and fundamental idea. Its true original form, 
therefore, is address—oratory, as distinguished from mere elo- 
quence or expression without exterior aim. This, therefore, 
constitutes the proper subject-matter of rhetoric. 

But language may be employed for uses entirely inciden- 
tal. It may be used for a medium of thought, merely, as the 
symbols and diagrams of the mathematician are employed to 
facilitate the processes of investigation. Language may be 
used, likewise, merely as a repository of thought. In other 
words, the activity of the mind may seek to embody itself in 
the forms of language, without distinct and prominent refer- 





? Cicero seems to struggle between the two, He had embraced the Aris- 
totelian system ; but he lost sight,as Hoffmann well observes, of the distinctive 
end of rhetoric that characterizes that system, and veering to the formal side of 
discourse, appears sometimes inconsistent with himself, and does not know 
what to do with history, whether to embrace it in rhetoric or not ; and cannot — 
distinguish poetry from oratory by any well defined lines. See de Orat. I. 16. 
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ence to an effect on other minds. This exterior reference 
may be more or less lost sight of; and the representation of 
thought accordingly deviates more or less from the proper 
function of speech as a medium of communication. Now in 
poetry, history, and scientific compositions, obviously, this op- 
position of speaker and hearer, to a greater or less degree, dis- 
appears. ‘The thought appears more as a mere incorporation 
in language, with no distinct and controlling design on another 
mind, with a view to produce a determinate effect there. It 
ceases to be address. They are hence to be regarded as abnor- 
mal forms of discourse ; and should be so regarded in rhetoric. 
In other words, rhetoric should confine itself to address—to dis- 
course in which the opposition of speaker and hearer is promi- 
nent. This contains in itself all the principles of rhetoric ; and 
it is unnecessary for any practical utility, or even for any scien- 
tific purpose, to treat distinctly of the essay, history, etc. Rhet- 
oric, indeed, as the art of oratory, embraces the consideration 
of all the various processes of representation of thought, as 
by narration, description, argumentation, etc. But these are 
to be treated, as in fact they are, only as specific forms of 
address. 

But, further, speech is in its original, essential form, oral, 
and not written. Epistolary composition, therefore, although 
keeping prominent throughout the opposition of speaker and 
hearer, is yet, as communicated only through written symbols, 
and not implying the presence of the hearer, to be regarded, 
likewise, as an abnormal form of discourse. 

The dialogue, moreover, is indeed grounded on this oppo- 
sition lying at the foundation of all oratory ; but, in its proper 
form, is distinguished from proper address, by its being broken, 
while address is continuous. This fragmentary character, to- 
gether with the circumstance that, except when it is merely 
imitative, the two or more minds that unite in it give to it a 
double or manifold unity, so to speak, places it out of the 
proper range of art. Where it is imitative, that is, where the 
unity of a single mind is represented under the form of the 
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opposition of two or more speaking, it conforms to the princi- 
ples of proper oratory.’ 

We might proceed to show thus, how all the other various 
forms of composition which do not belong to the class of ora- 
tory proper, should not constitute the proper subject-matter of 
rhetoric. The remarks we have already made will suffice ; 
and we trust to show that pure address, in which the opposi- 
tion of speaker and hearer is a controlling element, determines 
the range of rhetoric, so far as respects its subject-matter ; 
while other forms of representation of thought in speech 
should be treated only incidentally, and as abnormal forms. 
This idea of the proper subject-matter of rhetoric has a true 
philosophical basis in the nature of speech. It would give 
unity, precision, and completeness, as well as order, to a sci- 
entific development of the rhetorical art. At the same time 
it precludes the necessity of a distinct consideration of what 
have been taken to be distinct specific forms of discourse ; 
since for them all the general principles are provided in the 
development of the proper oratorical art. 

Il. The particular aim of Rhetoric. We are yet far from 
having determined the proper province of rhetoric when we 
have ascertained merely its subject-matter. It remains still to 
define the mode of using this subject-matter, in order to distin- 
guish it from kindred sciences or arts. 

A preliminary question arises here, Is rhetoric properly a 
science, or an art? This, indeed, is a question which is more 
important for him to settle, who is about to construct a rhetor- 
ical system, than for those devoted to other arts or sciences. 
They need only to know the relations of rhetoric to their own 
departments ; and obviously the boundaries of rhetoric remain 
the same, whether it be regarded as a science or an art. But 


? Most rhetorical critics have remarked the close alliance between the dia- 
logue and proper oratory. ‘That alliance is founded in the opposition that is 
kept up both between speaker and hearer; on the other hand, they have cau- 
tioned against suffering the discourse to fall to the form of the essay. The 
caution is just, for the essay drops this opposition. 
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for him it is an all-important question. The determination of it 
determines at once the entire character and form of his system. 
Now this, it would seem, is a question which most writers on rhet- 
oric have forborne to discuss or settle. We find, accordingly, 
the respective peculiarities ofa science andofan art mingled con- 
fusedly together in most existing treatises ; some authors lean- 
ing more to the scientific side, others more to the side of art. 

It is unnecessary here to develope at length the particu- 
lars which distinguish a scientific system from an art. It is 
sufficient for our object to assume, what all will allow, that 
there is a fundamental distinction between them. A science 
has to do with principles, with no reference to their ap- 
plication, but merely with reference to their truth and re- 
lations. An art, on the other hand, assumes the principles 
as established, the relations as ascertained, and applies those 
principles to the cultivation and regulation of the particular 
activity which the art involves. Every art is founded on sci- 
ence ; and hence, a philosophy of rhetoric must precede a 
systematic art, as it must constitute the basis on which the lat- 
ter rests, and furnish the materials which it is to employ. A 
strictly scientific system can never accomplish the object of an 
art. The most faithful study of the principles of acoustics, 
of harmonies, and whatever science lies at the basis of music, 
will never make a musician. A science gains its end, when 
itis known; an art, when it can be exercised skilfully. The 
former respects mere intelligence, or knowing ; the latter, the 
creative powers. Philosophies of rhetoric may be of great 
service to the man of science ; they may, by being studied, 
discipline the intellect, as may the study of any other science ; 
they may give to the writer and the speaker, a more accurate 
and intelligent understanding of the art of oratory ; but it is 
too much to expect of them that, of themselves, in the accom- 
plishment of their legitimate design, they will ever make ac- 
complished orators, or even develope and cultivate the powers 
of expression. This is the province of the art of rhetoric.' 


' It is, we conceive, because Dr. Whately’s Rhetoric has assumed more the 
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In the construction of these, writers would do well to bear 
in mind the just observation of Aristotle, that, in proportion 
as any one endeavors to discuss either dialectics or rhetoric, 
not as powers, but as sciences, so far, he ignorantly destroys 
the nature of them. 

We have before observed, that logic and grammar are pre- 
supposed in rhetoric. They both have to do with the same 
subject-matter, so far that no determination of that will accu- 
rately distinguish them from rhetoric. We have to look, ac- 
cordingly, elsewhere for the further limitation of the latter 
science or art. We discover the principle of limitation in 
the different aims which these sciences respectively propose 
to themselves. Logic exposes the laws of thought generally, 
without reference to the content or object of thought. It 
enumerates the possible kinds of thoughts, whether concep- 
tions, judgments, or conclusions ; classifies them, and deter- 
mines their forms. Grammar unfolds the laws by which these 
forms of thought appear in language; by which logical con- 
ceptions embody themselves in words, and logical judgments 
and conclusions, in sentences. Now these general forms of 
thought and of language are independent of the particular 
content of thought. ‘The conceptions and judgments of logic, 
and the words and sentences of grammar, are accordingly iso- 
lated and aimless. It is the aim of rhetoric to fill these empty 
forms of logic and grammar with meaning. It penetrates 
them with a living aim, or intent, and by this makes the scat- 
tered, lifeless fragments of these sciences living and constituent 
members of a whole. As an art, more exactly and precisely, 
it developes and regulates the power of selecting the appropri- 
ate thoughts that have been gathered up in experience, clothing 
them in the necessary logical and grammatical forms, and thus 





form of an art, than the works of Campbell, Biair, and Jamieson, which, are 
rather philosophies than arts, that it has so generally displaced them in the 
lower classes of our colleges and in our high schools, where the training of pu- 
pils in the power of communicating thought is particularly aimed at. And yet 
how defective is Whately’s treatise, regarded as an art, in the strict sense of the. 
term! It is, after all, more a philosophy than an art. 
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using them most effectively for the attainment of the great 
ends of speaking. Rhetoric, thus, while it grounds itself di- 
rectly on logic and grammar, is distinguished from them both 
by a well defined boundary. As a science, it cannot be well 
comprehended without a previous knowledge of the princi- 
ples both of logic and grammar. As an art, however, this 
previous knowledge is not indispensable ; just as an acquaint- 
ance with the scientific principles of harmonies is not indis- 
pensable as a prerequisite to the culture of music. ‘This dis- 
tinction is important as determining the place in which the 
study of sciences and of arts of rhetoric in our courses of 
education should be arranged. The art of rhetoric may be 
inculeated gradually from the earliest stages. Indeed, as it 
is of the utmost importance that the creative power should be 
developed harmoniously with the taste, it should be introduced 
early. The science of rhetoric, on the other hand, must ne- 
cessarily be a dry, uninteresting study, for the very good rea- 
son that it is unintelligible, if it be made to precede these 
studies in the coarse.' 

But rhetoric bears a close relation to another science or art, 
from which it is needful carefully to distinguish it; and the 
more needful because the distinction has been still less ob- 
served than that between it and logic and grammar. We 
allude to the science of criticism, or taste. Discourse, as ap- 
pearing in the forms of language, comes directly within the 
scope of esthetics. Oratory belongs to the class of the fine 
or elegant arts, as employing the highest and noblest powers of 
the human mind. Its productions must necessarily proceed 
in conformity with the principles of taste. But rhetoric is not 


1 The study of Jamieson’s treatise, excellent as it is as a compendious phi- 
losophical system of rhetoric, and well adapted to more advanced classes, could 
not but prove almost useless to students who know nothing of logic. Yet this 
treatise, as if to accommodate itself in part to this difficulty, touches but lightly 
on the logical side of rhetoric, and gives great prominence to the grammatical. 
But even this was not sufficient to save it from being rejected ; for only ad- 
vanced students, as a general truth, acquire enough of the principles of language 
to be interested in that science. 
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esthetics, nor a mere branch of that science. Yet some wri- 
ters, mistaking a mere line of contact for actual field, because 
they perceived that rhetoric and esthetics possessed something 
in common, have rashly assumed their identity, and represent- 
ed rhetoric as a merely critical art. Indeed, most if not all 
the writers on rhetoric in our language have fallen more or 
less into this serious error; and most of their treatises are 
rather applications of zsthetics to rhetoric, than arts of rheto- 
ric. But geometry is not algebra, although analytic processes 
may be applied to that science; neither are music, elocution, 
poetry, and rhetoric, constituent parts of esthetics. It would 
be just as absurd to attempt to teach gardening or music on 
esthetic principles, as rhetoric. No one of these arts just 
named can, with propriety or truth, be denominated critical 
arts, on any other ground than this, that the principles of / 
criticism are applicable to them. / 
This confusion of rhetoric with esthetics, which consists 
essentially in substituting mere form for substance, has been 
in the highest degree detrimental. Not only has it given a 
one-sided development to systems of rhetoric, and thereby led 
to theoretical errors, but it has also still more injuriously 
affected practical oratory. By giving chief prominence to 
criticism, wherever systems of rhetoric constructed on this 
view have been in use, it has directly obstructed the very 
culture of the art they were designed to promote. In oratory, 
(and the remark is equally applicable to all kinds of composi- 
tion,) as in every other art, invention constitutes the main ele- 
ment of artistic power. ‘This is the more purely intellectual + 
element; and the other constituent of artistic power, execu- 
tion, is the mere power to carry out and represent in sensi- 
ble forms the products of the intellectual element, or inven- 
tion. It is true of both of these, but more emphatically true 
of invention, that it cannot proceed with any success, unless 
perfectly free. Although necessarily working in taste, and 
although the highest taste is indispensable to the highest art, 
still, if the artist, the inventor, be steadfastly regarding the 
principles of taste, be criticising, studying the manner, his 
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work must proceed most limpingly and awkwardly. To act 
the critic while inventing, is unavoidably to kill invention. 
And this is precisely what our systems of rhetoric occasion. 
They make students critics ; they develope the taste dispropor- 
tionately, and then make criticism the chief thing in oratory, or 
composition generally ; and the necessary result is, that inven- 
tion is at a stand. ‘Those who have had any opportunity of 
making observations in this matter must have noticed, that 
the chief hinderance to the successful culture of the art of 
writing and speaking with young students, is the extreme dis- 
gust they feel with every effort they make. These esthetical 
systems of rhetoric only make this difficulty tenfold greater. 
It is by no means to be wondered at, that so many men of 
sound judgment and accurate observation, especially men who 
have themselves surmounted all the difficulties in the attain- 
ment of high artistic power, have rejected arts of elocution 
and rhetoric as worse than useless. Our own conviction is 
decided, that esthetical treatises in either art are directly hos- 
tile to the most successful culture of these arts, until the artis- 


tic power is developed to a considerable degree. And, with 
scarcely an exception, in our language such beauties have 
been, in their predominant character, esthetical.' 





1 It is most remarkable that Dr. Whately, with all his acuteness, has failed 
to perceive the rea] source of the objection against most of the existing systems 
of elocution. While he utterly reprobates these systems, and we think justly, 
so far as constructed chiefly as critical and not as developing arts, he yet admits 
that the system he reprobates is precisely the same as that he has recommended 
and taught in that very treatise in respect to the conduct of arguments. The 
distinction which he endeavors to make, for the purpose of obviating the charge 
of inconsistency, between the essential natures of the two arts, does not exist. 
It is as true of invention in arguments as of elocution, that reflex attention on 
the act necessarily impedes its performance. In both, but, if possible, in a still 
higher degree in invention, the whole soul must be exclusively occupied in the 
creative act itself. If ‘it turn aside to criticise what it has produced, it must 
necessarily cease, in part at least, creating ; or, what is the same thing, pro- 
ducing arguments or appropriate verbal utterances. His whole reasoning on. 
the subject furnishes as good an example of sophistry for the application of the 
principles of his logic as could be desired. The sophistry consists in the equiv- 
ocal use of certain words or phrases ; such as, “ delierately ” “ giving attention 
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The taste, almost unavoidably in our courses of education, 
is cultivated disproportionately to the creative powers. Arts 
of rhetoric, whose aim it is to develope these powers, so far as 
the communication of thought in language is concerned, should, 
therefore, in order to be successful, if any thing, give still less 
prominence to rhetorical criticism, or esthetics, than other- 
wise would be requisite in a full, scientific development. 
It should be their aim to give a decided stimulus to the inven- 
tive faculties, both as it respects thought and language; to 
farnish occasion for the exercise of these powers, and direct 
in their operation ; while criticism should be kept rather in 
the background, until the work of invention can proceed 
freely, and without embarrassment ; certainly until progress 
has been made beyond that line, within which the dissatis- 
faction a refined taste feels with the products of a feeble cre- 
ative power, impedes the exercise of invention, and repels 
from undertaking it.. The exertion of artistic power is one of 
the happiest employments of man. It should ever be made 
attractive and inviting. ‘To be so, however, it must be in- 


to,’ ete. In one sense of these expressions, the inventor of arguments and the 
speaker must be “ deliberate,” “ give attention to” what he is doing. He must 
argue, speak as an intelligent, conscious being. In another sense, neither can 
He cannot make his invented arguments 


” ? 


well be “ deliberate ” or “ attentive.’ 
or his vocal expressions matters of reflex deliberation and attention ; he cannot 
even deliberate or direct his attention on what he is doing, without obstructing 
his work. For when he does this, he enters on another entirely different, 
indeed, opposite employment; and they both cannot go on well together. 
Speaking and arguing are both’ alike free, spontaneous acts ; and a state of 
conscious reflection is hostile to both. Dr. Whately has applied these expres- 
sions in one sense to arguing, in the other to elocution ; and thus “‘ seems to say 
something.” But even this argument, admitting its soundness, will not save 
what he has introduced on the subject of style in his Rhetoric. 

The truth is, that just so far as systems of art, so called, tend to lead the 
learner to reflect on what he is doing in practising them, so far they oppose the 
very aim of all such systems. It is because our systems of rhetoric, and also 
of elocution, almost without exception, as remarked in the text, have this ten- 
dency, that judicious men have so much reprobated them. 

It is but due to justice to say here, that so far as we know, Dr. Whately’s 
Art of Rhetoric is the only one in the language on that subject which is not 
obnoxious to this fatal objection. 
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spired and sustained by the pleasure with which it contem- 
plates its own happy exercises. A refinement of taste, dis- 
proportionate to the creative power, is fatal to this pleasure. 
Raphael, in the maturity of taste, would never have attempt- 
ed another work with his pencil, if his artistic skill had not 
matured with his taste ; and the works of his earlier style would 
have been his last, or if not the last, certainly the best. 

Ill. The particular mode by which the art of Rhetoric is 
to effect its aim. We have indicated the general aim of rhet- 
oric to be the development and regulation of the power of 
attaining the great ends of discourse, through the forms that 
are given by logic and grammar, and under the control of 
esthetic principles. ‘This, at least, is the specific aim of the 
art of rhetoric; and a science or philosophy of rhetoric dif- 
fers from an art only in this; that the former investigates and 
establishes the principles and relations of rhetoric, while the 
latter assumes these principles and relations, and applies them 
to the regulation of the faculty of discourse. The general 
answer to the inquiry, by what means the art of rhetoric is to 
effect this aim, is given us by the very nature of an art. 
Every art respects an activity ; and its proper aim is to de- 
velope and regulate that activity as exerted on the proper sub- 
ject-matter of the art. The exertion, however, of all proper 
artistic power, must proceed in taste. The particular means, 
therefore, by which an art is to effect its aim are indicated 
in the answer to the question, How may the esthetical devel- 
opment of the artistic power be effected? The analysis of 
the complex activity called forth in oratory will hence deter- 
mine, at once, what are the particular means by which the 
rhetorical art shall accomplish its aim. For it is plain, the 
successful culture of any complex activity in man can pro- 
ceed only by singling out the particular activities that consti- 
tute the complex whole, and by directing the attention dis- 
tinctly and successively to each. The human mind learns 
generals only from particulars. The accomplished musician 
has not acquired his skill by practising from the beginning, 
and only, on overtures. He attended first, perhaps, to the 
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mere attitude ; and before he produced a musical note, he re- 
ceived minute instruction as to the position most favorable to 
the happiest execution. Next he was taught the method of 
fingering. Then he was initiated into all the complicated 
mysteries of melody, step by step, one function after another, 
one part of each function after another part, the intervals, the 
chords, etc., etc. ‘Time, force, harmony, taste in execution, 
successively were brought before him; and mastering one by 
one, he ultimately attained the perfection of the concrete art. 

It will not be difficult to effect such an analysis of the ac- 
tivity exerted in oratory. It divides itself into the invention 
of the thought animated with the appropriate feeling, the em- 
bodying this thought in language, and the oral delivery. These 
are all constituents of oratory in the full sense. But the last 
named, oral delivery, including gesture, is not a necessary 
constituent ; inasmuch as the part which it is to perform in the 
art, the execution or exhibition to the minds of others, may 
be performed by another process which involves no art— 
writing or dictation. The other two are essential; since the 
product of the art can in no sense exist until the body of the 
language is completed. It is not a sufficient reason for ex- 
cluding style from rhetoric, as Dr. Whately has seemed to 
think, because style is common to other arts. Even if ora- 
tory may not properly be considered to embrace all normal 
forms of composition, the mere fact that a process is common 
to several arts, is not a sufficient ground for separating it 
from all or either. It is the legitimate business of an art to 
embrace all that is essential to the completion of its proper 
product. 

If now, we confine the scope of rhetoric to the two ever 
indispensable constituents, the provision of the thought, and 
the investment of it in forms of language, it will not be ques- 
tioned, that the activities engaged in these two processes re- 
spectively, may be so separated, as that one may receive com- 
manding attention, and the other, for the time, be dropt from 
view. So, likewise, are these individual activities susceptible 
of further analysis, at least in regard to the occasion on which 
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they are to be exercised, so that the attention of the learner 
may be confined to a still narrower part of the process. 

In regard to the first process, the provision of the thought, 
as is well known, the ancient rhetoricians constructed a com- 
plete art by itself, which was denominated invention. In this 
they proposed to furnish to the young speaker the needful guides 
and aids for acquiring the power to command thought for all 
species of discourse and for every part of it. ‘To this end, 
they divided the discourse into its several parts, as the exordium, 
the narration, etc., and enumerated the classes of thoughts, or 
rather the sources from which thoughts might be derived ap- 
propriate to that particular part. Under the head of con- 
firmation, as one such part of discourse, came, of course, the 
invention of arguments, which Aristotle treated under the de- 
nomination of the Topical art. On this one branch he wrote 
an entire treatise, now lost ; and after him, Cicero thought it 
of importance enough to warrant him in drawing out at length 
the whole system of topics, for the use of a practical orator. 
This topical system, so much cultivated by ancient rhetori- 
cians and studied by ancient orators, so much perverted and 
abused and corrupted in succeeding ages, so much despised 
and neglected by moderns, and especially in our own lan- 
guage, had, we conceive, a philosophical idea for its basis, 
and was constructed, so far as respects its general character, 
on sound and judicious views of practical utility. Indeed, the 
experience of the ancient orators, who made it their earnest 
study, sufficiently proves its usefulness.' The gross abuses 
and perversions which it, in common with almost every thing 
else, experienced in the subsequent degeneracy of the race, 
are an adequate explanation of the prevalent neglect of it. 
It is to be admitted, indeed, that the topics of the ancients 





! There is no doubt in our minds that the great success which has attended 
the publication of Dr. Whately’s Art of Rhetoric is to be attributed to the fact 
that he has introduced into it the essential features of the topical system. His 
first part on Conviction, which is little else than a system of topics, is the part 
which gives character and value to the work. It is this part which possesses 
most of the character of an art, as distinguished from a science. 
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were not, at least in our opinion they were not, a perfect sys- 
tem. The principles of general logic were not sufficiently 
ascertained and settled to render possible the construction of 
a perfect topical system. The ideas of eloquence entertained 
by the ancients were also too contracted in some respects. 
Their topics were suited only to argumentative discourse, and, 
indeed, constructed almost exclusively in reference to judicial 
eloquence. ‘Those systems of rhetoric, accordingly, as for 
instance, that of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, which were 
founded, not on the idea of a discourse generally, but on elo- 
quence as consisting of various species, did not even admit 
such topical arts. 

The principle on which these systems of topics were con- 
structed seems to be this: that all arguments or proofs could 
be reduced to a few distinct classes ; by an acquaintance with 
which, the speaker might readily turn at once to the class ap- 
propriate to any given case of argumentation ; might at once 
satisfy himself whether in invention he had explored the whole 
field of proofs or arguments applicable to the case ; might de- 
termine, also, the relative weight of arguments of different 
classes, and thus the proper order in the arrangement ; might, 
above all, for this is the great practical recommendation of 
such systems, by exercise in searching in particular fields of 
arguments, render himself more ready, expert, and dexterous 
in the invention of arguments generally. It was but a most 
gross abuse of this art that it was made a substitute for a 
thorough investigation of the subject, or for general and ex- 
tended acquisitions of knowledge ; that ignorant rhetoricists, 
if we may so call them, like ignorant sophists in dialectics, 
endeavored to make the mere forms of proofs,—for the topics, 
in enumerating merely the classes, gave only the forms,—pass 
for the substance and content of arguments. On the con- 
trary, the legitimate tendency and effect of these systems was 
to invite the young orator to explore all the fields of know- 
ledge, and thus enable himself to adduce arguments at need, 
in all the different forms or of all the different classes which 
the topics had enumerated to him. We regard it, therefore. 
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as a great defect in our English systems of rhetoric, that this 
department of the art has been so much underrated and ne- 
glected.!| The Germans have been wiser in this respect. 
The analysis of the activity employed in invention may 
proceed on diverse principles, each of which it will be expe- 
dient to adopt and apply to a certain extent, independently of 
the others ; yet, also, to a certain extent, as principles of ge- 
neric and specific analysis. We may distinguish discourse 
generally into its several kinds, and we shall thus obtain the 
specific departments of eloquence, as of the Senate, of the Bar, 
of the Pulpit, etc., in each of which, obviously, the process of 
invention goes on in a manner peculiar to itself. Or we may 
take the discourse itself as the concrete whole, which is to be 
separated into its several parts; and then what is peculiar in 
the several processes of invention for the exordium, narration, 
etc., will be exhibited. Or again, we may adopt as the prin- 
ciple of analysis, the diversity in the processes of representa- 
tion generally, as of description, or the representation of ob- 
jects in the relations of space, and the analogous relations for 


abstract and spiritual objects ; of narration, which represents 
objects in the relations of time with its analogous forms in the 
spiritual or ideal world; of philosophical or scientific repre- 
sentation, which conceives of objects in reference not to an 
objective unity, as in narrative and description, but to a sub- 
jective ; of argumentation, which constitutes a distinct species 








? We earnestly hope that none will suffer themselves to form a judgment 
of the true merits of systems of topics from the few and rare specimens we have 
in our language. Sturtevant, in his Preacher's Manual, has given from Claude 
an application of this system which is as repulsive to every generous mind as it 
is philosophically corrupt. It is, indeed, a most wretched misconception and 
abuse of the whole thing. The object seems to be not to facilitate and quicken 
invention, and so promote originality, but to furnish thought, and so repress 
and deaden all impulse to originality. The cure of the evil, except in regard to 
the credit of the topical art itself, is, however, in itself. No man will ever 
submit to the drudgery of acquiring it. It is a marvel that the author could 
have submitted to the drudgery of writing it. Dr. Whately alone seems to have 
comprehended the true spirit and aim of the system. Yet it is easy to show 
wherein his system fails in practical utility. 
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of representation in reference to the varieties before named, 
and is distinguished from them by the circumstance, that 
while they seek as their end information or instruction, this 
seeks to convince ; of that species of discourse, in which the 
gratification of the taste is the end proposed ; of pathetic and 
persuasive discourse, the one aiming to excite or assuage the 
feelings, the other to move the will. 

It is not necessary here, to expose, much less to attempt 
to justify, a still further analysis of these particular processes. 
What has already been observed in speaking of the topics as 
the art of cultivating invention in the particular department 
of argumentation, will serve to show at once the practicability 
and utility of such more extended analysis. It is clear that 
the more specific, individual, and distinct the exercise pro- 
posed to the learner, the more perfect will his training be 
likely to be. 

In the same manner may that particular activity in dis- 
course which is employed in arranging or disposing the thought 
be analyzed in reference to the particular kinds or parts of dis- 
course, or the process of representation. It is, indeed, hardly 
distinguishable from invention proper, in the nature of the ac- 
tivity or the time of its exertion. It, however, admits of distinct 
study and culture. It has principles of its own, which may 
be represented in distinct and peculiar forms. It admits, espe- 
cially, of perhaps a more ready treatment in the actual training 
of the pupil, than even the processes in invention proper. 

The other necessary constituent of oratory, the embody- 
ing of the invented and arranged thought in appropriate lan- 
guage, although both processes in the concrete art go on 
simultaneously together, may yet be conceived of and repre- 
sented distinctly, with a view to distinct and separate study 
and culture. It will be found, moreover, to admit of a similar 
analysis into the particular activities or processes which it em- 
braces. Although this branch of the oratorical art belongs to 
the second grand department of artistic power, denominated 
execution, in distinction from invention, it partakes essentially 
of the same nature. It is, like the other, the exercise of an 
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activity ; while invention represents to the mind of the artist, 
execution carries out and represents the invented conception 
or idea to the minds of others. They are both, in their exer- 
cises, creations ; and as activities, equally admit of indefinite 
degrees of development and culture. 

The analysis of this activity, the representation of in- 
vented thought to the minds of others, with a view to a cer- 
tain effect there, must be founded on the actual nature of 
the activity as a complex whole, or what in fact amounts to 
the’ same thing, the occasions of its exercise. It is apparent 
from the merest glance, that there are three things that deter- 
mine the character of this activity ; they are,.the thought to 
be represented in all the characteristic individuality of the 
living speaker ; the medium of representation, viz., language ; 
and the aim or effect to be produced in the mind addressed, 
which must vary, so far as the manner of representation is 
concerned, according to the individual peculiarities of that 
mind. We have, then, at once, the foundation given us for 
an accurate and philosophical classification of the various 
processes of verbal representation. In other words, we have 
the principle for the enumeration and classification of the dif- 
ferent properties of style. They are those which are founded 
on the particular thought to be represented as it lies in the 
speaker’s mind ; those founded on the nature of language, 
and those determined by the particular effect on the mind ad- 
dressed. Inasmuch as it is the verbal representation which 
constitutes the essential character of this branch of the ora- 
torical art, we may, for the sake of convenience, denominate 
the properties of style which are founded on the medium of 
representation or language, the absolute properties; and the 
other two classes, the relative properties; the one, consist- 
ing of those founded in the thought in the speaker’s mind, the 
relative-subjective ; the other, the relative-objective. These 
classes are obviously susceptible of still further division ; and 
the subdivision will show where must fall what are so loosely 
denominated figures! It is our object now, however, not to 


| The subject of figures, regarded from a philosophical point of view, is yet 
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make out a complete and scientific analysis of style, but sim- 
ply to indicate the possibility of effecting it, and the princi- 
ples on which it must be done. 

It will, we trust, be conceded by all, that if this analysis of 
the whole complex process of writing and speaking can be 
scientifically made ; if the particular parts of the process can 
one by one be detected and set forth distinctly to view, so 
that they can be identified, conceived of, and perfectly under- 
stood, in connection with an exhibition of the principles 
which must guide in executing them respectively, not arbi- 
trarily or fancifully applied, but derived from the very nature 
of the process itself, an art, a practical system, would be con- 
stituted, which might prove of eminent service in the acqui- 
sition of the art. Even the production of entire pieces of art, 
under the regulation of particular principles at the time, or 
with a distinct view to the nature of particular parts of the 
process at the time of composing, would, most evidently, con- 
duce in a high degree to a successful culture. In this way, 
all the principles might be successively applied and made 
practically familiar ; so that the trained orator shall speak 
under the perfect but unconscious control of them in their full 
application. For it should ever be borne in mind, that while 
it is true that it is the perfection of art to conceal art, it is 
also true in a higher, and so to speak, truer sense, that it is 
the perfection of art to forget art. This is the only effectual 
concealment of art, that the artist be so practically familiar 
with the principles of his art, that he creates unconscious of 
their influence ;—that his creations come forth from the spon- 
taneous powers of his mind, unchecked by any reflective no- 
tice of their conformity to rules. The accomplished musi- 
cian performs, indeed, in precise conformity with every princi- 
ple of his art—with every requisition of the gamut, and 
every precept of thorough-bass; but it is only the tyro that 
consciously refers to those precepts and rules in the produc- 


a forest wilderness. The best classification we have met with, although this is 
not perfectly satisfactory, is given by Prof. Schott in the compend before cited. 
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tion of sounds. No one can question, that the most promising 
mode of attaining this degree of perfection in art is by prac- 
tically mastering successively the individual principles of the 
art. If, as we have remarked, only the principles be set 
forth, analytically and systematically, so that each can be 
mastered by itself, by actual application in practice, much will 
be done to aid the acquisition of the art. But more than 
this can be done and should be done in an art of rhetoric. 
It should furnish, also, the occasion for applying each particu- 
lar principle. It should provide suitable exercises for this 
purpose. In the different processes of invention, on the dif- 
ferent parts of discourse, on the various principles of arrange- 
ment; in style, also, in regard to its several properties, it is 
believed, not only exemplifications which shall illustrate the 
principle, but exercises may be devised, which shall call forth 
the particular activity of the mind regarded in the principle. 
This is, indeed, perhaps, the most important function of a sys- 
tematic art, that it incites to practice. The old maxim isa 
true one in relation to every art, ‘Practice makes perfect.’ 
The great, fundamental, all-important direction in the culture 
of artistic power and skill is—practice. The comprehensive 
direction, indeed, is practice, in conformity with the principles 
of the art. An art which should throw this into the back 
ground, and substitute mere theoretical study of rules, defeats 
its own end. 


We have thus set forth our conceptions of some of the 
main principles which should regulate in the construction of 
an art of rhetoric. It is our deep conviction, that the exist- 
ing treatises on this subject are defective ;—-we have indicated 
in some particulars, and in reference to the leading works, par- 
ticularly in those in our own language, wherein this defective- 
ness consists. We believe that an art of rhetoric constructed 
on philosophical principles, and in strict reference to the true 
idea and aim ofan art, is a great desideratum in our means of 
education. It has been our aim to set forth these principles 
and that aim :—how successfully, our readers must judge. 
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ARTICLE III. 


THESES ON THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH. 


By Professor Henry Tavran, D. D., New-York. 


I. Christianity is not a system of Philosophy, but a col- 
lection of facts, historical and biographical ; a system of truths 
assumed as already revealed in the Conscience and Reason, 
such as the Divine existence, and the distinction between 
Right and Wrong ; and truths revealed upon the Divine au- 
thority, such as the Divinity, Incarnation, and Atonement of 
Christ, and the work of the Holy Spirit: a code of cardinal 
moral laws, as given at Sinai and expounded by Christ, 
and moral precepts, reaching to the whole inner and outer 
life of man, familiarly conveyed and illustrated, and receiv- 
ing their perfect exemplification in the life and death of the 
Son of God: anda gift of exceedingly precious promises, 
covering all the events and trials of the present life, so as to 
transmute them into a spiritual and heavenly discipline, and 
comprehending all the glories of the world tocome. Chris- 
tianity is not speculative but practical. 

II. Christianity, as a system of facts, truths, duties, and 
promises, is connected with the whole character and destiny 
of nations and individuals ; it must, therefore, be connected 
with the whole philosophy of human nature. 

III. The facts, truths, duties, and promises of Christian- 
ity, may be received in all their simplicity as a body of be- 
lief, or system of faith, and their full saving benefits experi- 
enced, independently of all systems of philosophy whatever, 
taught in the schools. Jesus Christ said, “I thank thee, O 
Father, Lord of Heaven and Earth, because thou hast hid 
these things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed 
them unto babes: Even so, Father, for so it seemed good in 
thy sight.” 

IV. Christianity, as a revealed and practical system, iden- 
tifies in mind and spirit, in life and hope, all who receive it 
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in its integrity, however diverse may be the denominational 
names under which they are embodied, however conflicting 
the sects to which they may belong. All such compose the 
Church, or the Assembly of the true Disciples on Earth, and 
will compose the Assembly of the Saints in Heaven. 

V. As a true disciple is one who heartily receives and 
habitually practices this system, so also a true minister of the 
Gospel is one who heartily receives and practices this system ; 
and who, in addition to this, together with gifts and qualifica- 
tions which fit him to be a clear and effectual expounder of 
the Gospel, has the inward call of the Holy Spirit to this great 
and solemn work. 

VI. No body of men, calling themselves a church, and 
professing to be a part of the catholic or universal church, 
have a right to exclude from their communion any true disci- 
ple, or to reject the ministrations of any true servant of Christ, 
preaching and exemplifying the Gospel of his master. 

VII. All the ministers of Christ are of equal authority 
and dignity. And he that would excel in gifts and graces, 
must serve best with an humble and loving spirit ; for the 
Master hath said, “he that is least among you all, the same 
shall be great.” And this ministerial parity refers not mere- 
ly to rank and authority in managing the affairs of the church, 
but also to the liberty of thought and of speech, so that no one 
minister of Christ, be he Chrysostom, Cyprian, Augustin, 
Calvin, Luther, Arminius, Laud, Cranmer, or Edwards, hath 
any higher prerogative in teaching and promulgating his opin- 
ions than the humblest ; much less has he any right of impos- 
ing his dogmas upon others. Only as he speaks in accord- 
ance with the plain word of God, does he speak with author- 
ity ; and into this plain word he may not foist any subtleties 
of his own, so as to make them appear to be a part of the 
same. 

VIII. The word of God is the supreme and infallible rule 
of faith and practice ; and “those things which are neces- 
sary to be known, believed, and observed for salvation, are so 
clearly propounded and opened in some place of Scripture 
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or other, that not only the learned, but the unlearned, in a due 
use of the ordinary means, may attain unto a sufficient under- : 
standing of them.” (Con. of Faith of the Pres. Church, ch. # 
1, $ vii.) 
IX. Inasmuch as the great end which the gospel con- y 
templates, in respect to man, is salvation, “ those things s 
which are necessary to be known, believed, and observed for c 
salvation,” must be the greatest and the best things, and he 4 
must be the best Christian, and he the best Christian minis- 
ter, who is best versed in and most obedient to them. is 
X. “Those things which are necessary to be known, 
believed and observed for salvation,” are not only well and 
experimentally understood by all the faithful disciples of our 
Lord, but they are also embodied in the formularies of the 
Reformed Churches generally, as well as in the writings of 4g 
the most apostolical Fathers ; but are nowhere so clearly, : 
simply and satisfactorily set forth, as in the Scriptures them- 
selves : for the writings of the Fathers, as well as the formu- 
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places which speak more clearly.” (Ibid, $ ix.) ® 
XII. “The Supreme Judge, by whom all controversies ¢ 
of religion are to be determined, and all decrees of councils, 
opinions of ancient writers, doctrines of men, and private 
spirits are to be examined, and in whose sentence we are to 
rest, can be no other but the Holy Spirit speaking in the + 
Scripture.” ne 
XIII. Creeds and confessions, when fitly formed, are con- é 
venient summaries of scriptural doctrines ; and are binding 
only so far as they express these doctrines, and have no other 
authority than that which lies in these doctrines. The de- 
crees of councils and synods can afford no higher sanctions to 





| laries of the churches, are the compositions of uninspired and i 
7 fallible men, and contain many things irrelevant, unnecesary, , 
. and purely of a philosophical character. 4 
: XI. “The infallible rule of interpretation of scripture is Fs 
: the Scripture itself; and, therefore, when there is a question a 
i about the true and full sense of any scripture, (which is not a 
i manifold, but one,) it may be searched and known by the “ 
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that which is from God, and cannot bind the conscience with 
that which is not from God. 

XIV. Neither may synods and councils decide authorita- 
tively what shall be the interpretation of any scripture, although 
they may give their collective opinion and judgment ; for the 
interpretation of scripture can legitimately be made out only 
in the free and unimpeded exercise of the reason in comparing 
scripture with scripture, and in employing all those helps of 
learning, which go to make the sense of the original more 
plain as expressed in one’s vernacular tongue. 

XV. It hath not pleased God to reveal to man the truths of 
philosophy and science; but He formed him with an intellect 
capable of achieving them, and afforded him in the wide world 
the occasions, the phenomena, and the means. Many centuries 
have worn away, while man has been slowly gaining these 
truths. It was ordained that he should develope his being in 
the struggle, and become great only as he became wise. God 
has revealed to him only those truths for which he could not 
wait through the long toil of centuries, and which even the 
toil of centuries would have failed to find. Man makes him- 
self the philosopher, the artist, the poet, the mechanician, the 
statesman ; God’s grace gives him the light, and makes him 
the child of heaven. 

But if God revealed that which philosophy had not found 
and could not find, and yet philosophy itself be not revealed, 
but left as a legitimate object of human research, to be wrought 
out by the unaided human faculties, then how preposterous to 
set the dogmas of philosophy above, or to commingle them 
with, the pure word of God! On the one hand, the revelation 
is degraded from its throne of pure light, to be illumined by 
the murky gas-light of human wit ; and philosophy, as yet un- 
achieved and only in a progressive state, is elevated to ex- 
pound the great truths which lie beyond her province. On 
the other hand, the progress of philosophy is interdicted, since 
the authoritative dogma consecrates the philosophy, however 
crude, which gave it birth, and prohibits as heresy those re- 
searches which, reaching forward to a more perfect philoso- 
phy, tend to modify, if not to overthrow, the dogma. 
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XVI. The Divine grace met man in the midst of his 
philosophy, as well as in the midst of his ignorance and his 
wretchedness. The ignorant and the wretched embraced the 
Gospel as a relief. ‘The publicans and the harlots passed into 
the kingdom of heaven; but the philosophers, even when 
they embraced it, went on speculating, and aimed to settle 
the great questions awakened by the contact of Christianity 
with human nature. Hence arose all the forms of philosophi- 
cal Theology, of Christianity Gnosticized, Manichzized, Pla- 
tonized, Peripateticized, and so on. 

XVII. Contemporaneously with philosophico-theological 
dogmas, was the rise of the Hierarchy ; and the creed which 
the philosopher had formed, the mitred Bishop proclaimed 
with an assumed apostolical authority ; and by a terrific mim- 
icry of Heaven’s thunderbolts, and a real display of earthly 
power, awed the timid, confounded the ignorant, and struck 
down the rebellious. 

XVIII. Saint Augustine, we have good reason to believe, 
was a sincere and devout disciple, and was eminent for set- 
ting forth in his writings the great central doctrine of Justifi- 
cation by Faith; but he was also imbued with the philoso- 
phies of his time, and particularly with Manicheism, which 
wrought in him, even after he had professedly renounced it, 
and impressed itself upon his theological system. His doc- 
trine of the total inability of man, was the source of his pe- 
culiar views of original sin, imputation, the efficiency and ne- 
cessity of baptism, prevenient grace, and absolute election. 

XIX. During the middle ages, the doctrines of Scripture 
were inwrought with the ancient philosophies, until their true 
original form no longer appeared. The great doctors, who 
drew after them thousands of disciples, and whose subtle and 
angry disputes are but partially preserved in the ponderous 
tomes which now lumber old libraries in the old world, or 
take voyages to the new, to astonish, if not to pollute our 
fresh and free thoughts; these great doctors were but men, 
philosophizing under ancient authorities, and theologizing with- 
out Scripture. 
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XX. When the blessed and glorious Reformation took 
place, men were called back to the simple Word of God, and 
magnified, as of old, the fundamental and plain doctrines of 
salvation. And now, why did not all who felt the fresh 
beams of the Sun of Righteousness rising again with healing 
under his wings, have again a perfect unity and harmony in 
one faith, one Lord, one baptism, as in the sweet prime of 
Christianity, when the Apostles were upon the earth? There 
were just two hinderances: First, the habitual awe which men 
felt for a hierarchy, which was hoary and venerable for its 
antiquity, analogous to the awe they felt for the old kingly 
authority in the civil government. Secondly, their reverence 
for the philosophical dogmas, which had been associated for 
ages with Gospel truths, so that hallowed creeds and all theo- 
logical language had taken form in accordance with them. 
Hence, the glorious men of the Reformation did not get rid 
entirely either of the hierarchal spirit or of the dogmatical 
modes of thinking and speaking. Luther was an Augustinian 
monk, and retained to a great degree the Augustinian philoso- 
phy. Calvin, and the Reformers generally, drank at the same 
ancient fountain, which seemed then to be haunted by none 
but heavenly spirits. And the hierarchy prevailed more or 
less, but most of all in England. In this age, and in the age 
immediately following, sprang up many dogmatical contro- 
versies, and the creeds which were formed, embodied the 
points for which the parties contended. These creeds still 
exist, in very form or in substance, and are those which we 
are now called upon to subscribe. 

XXI. It is not fit that creeds formed amid the heat and 
uproar of the battle of the Reformation, or amid the conflicts ot 
the contending sects afterwards, should be retained for the 
time of peace and concord which the church is sighing for 
and the dawn of which is opening upon us. 

XXII. It is not fit that creeds shaped by particular philo- 
sophical tenets should be received as standards, whereby to 
judge of Christian character or ministerial qualifications. To 
private Christians generally, they must be inappropriate, inas- 
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much as philosophy is not a common study, and no one can 

truly and safely receive a dogma shaped by a philosophy, who 

is unacquainted with the grounds, the history, and the methods 

of this philosophy. Again, to candidates for the sacred office 

they are inappropriate. Philosophy, like all other parts of 
human knowledge, can be fitly pursued only in obedience to 
the laws of rational cognition. Hence, philosophical dogmas 
cannot be laid down by authority. And the student of the- 
ology, if he comprise philosophy in his educational course, 
must pursue it with all the freedom of mind and thoroughness 
of investigation, which the terms of rational cognition demand. 
But, if philosophical dogmas are embodied in creeds, and then 
these creeds are required to be received at the very porch of 
theological study, and at the very beginning of our ministry, 
free investigation is precluded ; and we do, in fact, embrace 
upon authority, what authority has no right to determine. 
We do, indeed, and very properly, receive the revealed truths 
of the Bible upon the authority of the great and all-wise God. 
But we may not, side by side with this, receive the specula- 
tions of doctors, and councils of doctors upon their authority, 
and thus enslave our free and rational thought; and, instead 
of walking in the open field of truth, with the light of Hea- 
ven shining upon us, hide our heads in affright beneath the 
clumps of brambles and briers, which have sprung up here 
and there, and which, frowning at each other, claim authority 
in the whole domain. 

XXIII. There are manifest evils, as well as absurdities, 
in requiring of the student of theology to study philosophy, 
and then commanding him to study according to the order of 
certain doctors, and to mould himself according to certain for- 
mularies. In this way the so-called great, and learned, and 
titled theologian becomes one, who, with a large capacity of 
dogmatical deglutition, swallows down the prescribed doc- 
trines, and acquires great facility in technical words and forms, 
while his soul, still dwelling in darkness, attains no clear, phi- 
losophical perception. On the other hand, the simple-hearted 
child of truth, who is toiling up the hill manfully in the way 
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of God’s appointment, and who reaches eminences from 
which he obtains celestial visions, often becomes the mark 
of theological odium, has his good name cast out as evil, and 
is decided as a heretic, because, like Galileo, he knows more 
than the cardinals. 

XXIV. Men generally think there is but one pope in the 
world; but, in reality, there are two. There is the pope of 
the polity, who orders the outward forms and rituals ; and he 
will let you believe any thing, or be any thing, that will ac- 
cord with kissing his toe, and acknowledging the apostolical 
succession. And there is the pope of the dogma, who will 
give you great freedom as to outward forms, and will laugh 
with you at the apostolical succession ; but wo be to you, if 
you differ from his formularies of belief. These two popes 
sometimes make friends, like Pilate and Herod, and sometimes 
they are warring against each other. But one thing is cer- 
tain, that as yet the Christian world, to a great extent, is gov- 
erned by one or the other. Like Scylla and Charybdis, they 
stand frowning and roaring on either hand. The path of free- 
dom and truth lies midway between them, but the navigation 
is dangerous. 

XXV. In embracing any creed, no man can lawfully be 
required to assent to any more therein contained, than what is 
plainly derived from the Scripture, as “things necessary to 
be known, believed, and observed for salvation.” 

XXVI. It is earnestly to be desired, that the creeds of 
the reformed churches generally be reformed so as to be sim- 
ple summaries of “those things which are necessary to be 
known, believed, and observed for salvation,” and which “ are 
so clearly propounded and opened in some place of Scripture 
or other, that not only the learned, but the unlearned, in a due 
use of the ordinary means, may attain unto a sufficient under- 
standing of them.” ‘The advantages to to be expected from 
this are manifold : 

1. Many sects, now widely separated, and often conflict- 
ing with each other, would at once melt into one harmonious 
band of brethren ; and the whole Christian church return, ere 
long, to the unity and fellowship of the Apostolic age. 
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2. Much time, talent, money and labor, now expended by 
the different sects, in a vain strife for vietory, would be broughit 
to bear upon the evangelization of the world. 

3. Christianity would go forth among the heathen without 
reproach and without weakness. 

4. A multitude of discussions would be ‘removed from 
the church to the schools of philosophy ; where, no.longer re- 
garded as cases of conscience, but as matters of ‘science, 
they would be handled without wrath and bitterness. 

5. Many points in philosophy, hitherto unsettled, now 
subjected to unencumbered thought, would be in a fair way 
of final determination. Among these would be that most im- 
portant point, human freedom. All the different: schools of 
theology admit this under some form, and admitting it, ac- 

‘knowledge moral responsibility, and thus are prepared for a 
reception of the Divine code. Indeed, men generally make 
no question of it. In the philosophical determination there 
are various forms of it; and these have had Jinked with them 
different theological systems which have divided the church. 
We may mention three: 1. The Augustinian; which Luther 
and Calvin also adopted, and which assigns to man a self-de- 
termining Will previous to his fall, but insists that in the fall 
it was totally lost, bringing in a total inability. 2. The Ar- 
reinian, which maintains that the Will retains its self-deter- 
mination and freedom after the fall. 3. The Edwardean, 
which is a mixture of the two, maintaining, in opposition to 
Arminius and Augustine both, that a self-determining Will 
is an absurdity in itself; maintaining, with Arminius, that 
man is as free in the faculty of freedom, after the fall, as he 
was before it ; and again, supporting a theory which involves 
all the inability contended for by Augustine. This vexed 
point removed from the church, would calm many: angry 
waters ; relieve many oppressed brains ; and ‘becoming purely 
a psychological question, would finally be settled by a-legiti- 
mate method. 

XXVII. A distinction between God’s system ‘of ‘trath, 
contained in the Bible, and a system of philosophico-theologi- 
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cal doctrines received as a creed, is all-important. The first 
system must be received ; the second, is a matter of choice or 
opinion. 

XXVIII. It is to be deprecated as an evil, not only that 
creeds have been formed by compounding Bible truths with 
philosophical dogmas, but also that the names of certain great 
doctors have been affixed to them, e. g., the Calvinistic creed 
or Calvinism, the Arminian creed or Arminianism. In the 
first place, these names are exceedingly indefinite. Calvin- 
ism, in strictness, is that system propounded in Calvin’s Insti- 
tutes; and Arminianism, that system which Arminius has 
himself clearly propounded in his articles of belief; and yet 
many who call themselves Calvinists, and are received as 
such, and who express great opposition to Arminianism, dis- 
card from their system certain points held by Calvin, and em- 
brace others held by Arminius. The Calvinistic system, as 
it is called, differs in different branches of the Presbyterian 
church, in the schoo] of Edwards, and in the school of Hop- 
kinsand Emmons. The truth is, men will assert their liberty 
to philosophize, and with every change in philosophy, some 
modification in philosophico-theological creeds must follow. 
In the second place, these names become the watchwords 
of parties, and partake of all the evils of party watchwords. 
They perpetuate the prejudices and divisions of sects, and 
preserve an appearance of differences where they do not 
exist, or at least are trifling. They afford a covert to igno- 
rance, and offer a premium to hypocrisy. They impede free, 
manly, and rational inquiry, and the consequent progressive 
development of truth; and crush, with the weight of an 
unthinking hostile public opinion, the noblest efforts of great 
and honest minds, and brand with ignominy the names of 
men who deserve most of their age and of posterity. 

In the third place, they are anti-scriptural. The lives 
and sentiments of Christ and his apostles are diametrically 
opposed to sectarianism and sectarian names. Paul forbade 
the Corinthians to form themselves into sects, and to name 
themselves distinctively by the names of the apostles, or even 
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of Christ. ‘Is Christ divided?” said he. They were all 
disciples, all Christians. 'The apostolic prohibition, and the 
reasons for it, have never been abrogated. Why do we call 
ourselves Calvinists or Arminians? Or why do we say a 
man must be a Calvinist or an Arminian to belong to this or 
that church? Have Calvin and Arminius communicated to 
us any gospel truths beyond those which were known to the 
apostles and proclaimed by them? Certainly not. Then 
why name a system of truths received from Christ and his 
apostles by the name of Calvin or Arminius, and that, too, 
in the very face of the prohibition above alluded to?' But 
what have Calvin and Arminius and other fathers and doc- 
tors achieved beyond the Apostles? Simply this :—TInas- 
much as Gospel facts and truths are connected (as we have 
stated in Thesis II.) with the philosophy of Human Nature, 
they have attempted to expound this philosophy in this con- 
nection. They have attempted a development of science 
upon the revealed facts and truths. The names, therefore, 
ought to be taken merely to designate the dogmatic sys- 
tems, and not to characterize the gospel truths. Now, in 
connecting myself with the church, I must receive the gos- 
pel system of truth, upon which the church is founded, but 
I cannot be required, without a violation of the laws of 
Christ’s kingdom, to receive a philosophical system of mere 
human authority, however great or venerable that authority 
may be. Here Christianity and the interests of philosophy 
alike demand that I be permitted to think for myself. 
XXIX. There is a striking analogy between the liberty 


1 It is quite proper to use the epithets Aristotelian, Platonic, Baconian, 
Newtonian, to designate certain systems of philosophy, because the men whose 
names these systems bear are their accredited authors. So, also, it is proper to 
use the epithets Augustinian, Calvinistic, Arminian, to designate certain sys- 
tems of dogmatic theology ; understanding by these, particular theological 
sciences formed by the application of philosophies to Biblical facts and, truths, 
because Augustine, Calvin, and Arminius, were the authors of such systems. 
But it cannot be lawful to apply any human name to the pure gospel truths as 
they come from the fountain of inspiration, because neither Paul, nor Augustine, 
nor Calvin, nor any other man, was the author of these truths. 
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and limitations of establishing Noclesinisioal polities in the 
church, and the liberty and limitations of philosaphizing upon 
«the facts and :truths of Scripture. . As Dr. Whately has 
clearly'shown, no particular system of polity is laid down by 
Christ for universal. and perpetual adaption :, he has only 
Jaid down the fundamental principles ; and Jeft it to the judg- 
ment of the: church: to constitute the particular systems ac- 
cording ‘to. times and circumstances on, the basis. of those prin- 
ciples... Thus, ministerial parity is a fundamental principle, 
which no particular system of polity may violate... So with 
-wespect to: theiother, facts and. truths are clearly Jaid dawn, 
-~and-we ‘are permitted to philosophize freely, upon them, only 
»4ve must take-care not to.violate their integrity...'They must 
stand. unscathed, undiminished, unperyerted; and a) true 
philosophy will serve to show their mtg loveliness, adap- 
tation, and ‘harmony. « . 

‘KXX. Coleridge’s coneeption i heresy, desisted from 
“the etymology of the word, conjoined with the history of the 
hing, is just and striking—cipeoig, a lifting up of some dogma 
-.Or opinion into improper conspicuity. While the pure and sim- 
ple'truths of the gospel took precedence, and formed the stand- 

ard of faith, heresies were:.not found. They began, as the his- 
tory of the church makes plain enough, by lifting up.and thrust- 
‘ing forward notions drawn from, the ancient philosophies, and 
from Judaism and Paganism. Hence, every creed embody- 
ing points not contained in the Scriptures, nor required by 
‘them as conditions of church membership, .or. of the exer- 
cise of ministerial functions, are just so far heretical: they 
vare just so far a violation of the cardinal laws of Christ’s 
kingdom. 

XXXI. Bigotry and ecclesiastical tyranny, in exacting 
-conformity.to points not authorized by the Scriptures, have 
‘been the parents of heresy in another way. Minds of a lofty 
order, and determined to maintain the mind’s birthright of free 
.hought.on: subjects. of, science. and philosophy, having cross- 
ed, in their-investigations, .the dogmas: of the ‘church, have 
been persecuted, and hunted down, and stigmatized, until, 
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rendered desperate, reason has actually swerved from its bal- 
ance, and they have plunged into errors, from which kind and 
magnanimous treatment would have preserved them. 

XXXII. It is an important inquiry, how far the Scrip- 
tures have authorized the formation. of creeds, or whether 
they have authorized them at all. It is a striking instance 
of the misapplication of Scripture, that the phrase “ form of 
sound words’ is applied to creeds’ of human formation, 
when the apostle says “which thou hast heard of me.’’ The 
first is often only a sounding form of words, while that which 
comes from the apostle rests upon a higher authority ;.to use 
his language in the immediate connection, ‘“‘by the Holy 
Ghost which dwelleth in us.” Certainly it cannot be shown 
that either Clirist or his apostles gave any direction respecting 
the formation of creeds. It is then only a measure of con- 
venience and expediency. But what is the only true and le- 
gitimate aim?» To present a summary of gospel. truth. 
What is the authority of the creed? Itderives no authority 
from those who form it. Its authority is the authority of the 
Bible, so far as it has any authority ; and it has authority only 
as it is a correct form or reptesentation of Bible truth. A 
creed, therefore, is fallible ; ‘this isnot denied. It is not, then; 
a sure standard of faith, and it is no crime to differ. from it. 
But how far may we differ from it? Just so far as it differs 
from the Bible. But how are we to judge of this? By 
comparing it with the Bible. The Bible; then, is the ulti- 
mate authority to which we are to appeal ; and it. matters not 
how much one may differ from the creed, if he can show he 
does not differ from the Bible... And no one may be excladed 
from a body claiming to be a church, or be shut out from the 
ministry of that church, however he may differ from its creed, 
if he can show to that body that he holds the “ form of sound 
words ” of the Scriptures. If he be: condemned out of the 
creed, and yet cannot be condemned out of the Seriptures, 
then it may be said of him, “ Who is he that condenneth ? 
It is Christ that justifieth. am 
XXXIIL. It is not fit to say that if an individual C h 
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tian do not like the creed of the denomination with which he 
is connected, he may seek a church fellowship where the 
creed is more accordant to his views. For, in the first place, 
since creeds are fallible in their nature, he may see fallible 
points in the creeds of all denominations, and be thus driven 
about without finding any communion on earth in which to 
rest. In the second place, while a true disciple must indeed 
feel himself at home wherever he finds the gospel doctrines 
held and practised; yet from choice and habit he may be 


attached to a particular communion, notwithstanding things 


irrelevant and undesirable in its dogmatical creed ; and it 
cannot be regarded as less than a breach of Christian com- 
munion to force him into other connections by a mere exertion 
of human authority, when Christ’s authority would retain him 
where heis. Thirdly, this appears the more inconsistent, and 
even flagrant, when, if an individual Christian comes to enter- 
tain views different from his sect in points not fundamental, and 
m consequence enters into other connections, he is always 
visited with a measure of odium by the party which he leaves. 
And what is his crime? Simply that be has dared to think 
for himself, and has arrived at conclusions different from others, 
who, perhaps, have never exercised independent thought, and 
remain content because they never question, and are super- 
eminently orthodox because they passively submit to opinions 
ready made to their hand. 

XXXIV. There is much merit gained without worth, by 
simply affirming, “Iam a Calvinist, and I hate Arminian- 
ism ;”? or, “I am an Arminian, and hate Calvinism;” or, 
«J stand fast as a good Churchman,” or “a good Presbyte- 
rian,” where every thing is received upon authority: and 
hence it is much more easy and comfortable to be a warm and 
determined party-man, than to entertain charity for, and to 
seek communion with, Christians of all parties; or to aim to 
be a faithful servant of truth, irrespective of all parties. The 
man of a sect will always find friends and support in his sect ; 
while a man of the truth is likely to fall between all parties. 
But, notwithstanding this, it is becoming a high call of duty 
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in our day, to aim to heal the divisions of the catholic church, 
and to bring together in a loving fellowship on earth all those 
who are truly preparing to hold fellowship in heaven: and 
this great result can be attained only in the way above pro- 
pounded, namely, by eliminating from our creeds the dogmas of 
philosophy, so as to present to all Christians, as the ground 
of fellowship, the pure and unmixed faith of the gospel. 

XXXV. Nor is it to be thought a difficult matter to ar- 
range a simple, gospel summary of “things necessary to be 
understood and believed for salvation.” In the first place, it 
is to be presumed that the all-wise and infinitely good God, 
in propounding the way of salvation, would make it plain and 
simple, so that none need err therein. God surely understands 
the minds which he hath made, and the laws of language in 
addressing those minds. Neither Athanasius nor Calvin, the 
Council of Trent nor the Synod of Dort, can be supposed to 
think so well or to speak so plainly as the Divine Saviour and 
his inspired apostles. What we might have presumed is 
abundantly realized. ‘There is no book so plain as the Bible 
itself, interpreted by itself. The Westminster Catechism is 
not so intelligible to our children as the discourses of Christ. 
What are the writings of the Fathers, compared with the wri- 
tings of the apostles? Where do we find the clearest spring 
of truth ? 

In the next place, all good Christians give a summary of 
gospel truths, when they relate their experience, offer their 
prayers, or teach their children and others the way of salva- 
tion. And this summary is every where the same. ll faith- 
ful ministers preach the same truths, when they are most ear- 
nest in their work ; and, universally, where there is most love 
and most of heavenly zeal, and the great interests of the soul 
are most directly contemplated, there is the most perfect agree- 
ment. When we begin to dogmatize, we begin to differ; 
when we preach Christ, and live the life of Christ, we are 
one. Those truths which all good ministers must preach for 
the salvation of souls, those truths which all good Christians 
must receive and live by in their walk to heaven, must be the 
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truths of a universal creed—the. creed of the true catholic 
church. And this creed must be embodied and received to the 
exclusion of all others, ere the day come when the gospel shall 
cease to be a sword, and shall be peace on earth and good 
will among men. 

XXXVI. It has.ever been an: error in the church, that, 
instead of trusting truth with her own defence, clad as she is 
with heavenly panoply, she has been fortified by. cathedrals 
and mitres, the decrees of councils and synods, and the terrors 


of inquisitions and excommunications. She has been treated as, 


a feeble old woman—of no intrinsic excellence and might, al- 
though of queenly quality, supported by easy and gilded crutch- 
es, invigorated by aromatic and costly stimulants, surrounded 
by gorgeous equipages, followed by crowds of officious attend- 
ants, and protected by armed guards. The splendor of circum- 
stance has withdrawn attention from herself, or rendered it 
impossible to gain a clear vision of. her angelic countenance. 
Perhaps we should rather say, thata miserable automaton has 
been deified in. her place, while she has been a, poor pilgrim, 
whorn the meek and. the lowly in heart have found, becanse 
they were willing to follow her into the desert, or to. sit with 
her in the hovels of the poor. ‘Truth fears. not the most fiery 
trial of thought. Those are false, or at best, mistaken friends, 
who would save her from it. She is not to be prostrated by 
open and free inquiry ; and it is only by such inquiry that 
the human mind can elevate itself to her sphere, bask in her 
radiance, or repose in her embrace. Scientific truth has been 
gained only by the free, manly, and roultifarious research in- 
culcated by the Baconian philosophy. Those truths and 
knowledges which stand immediately connected with Chris- 
tianity, whether of philology, history, antiquities, or psy- 
chology, demand for their successful. prosecution the same 
liberal spirit, the same rational method. Nay, one great rea- 
son why metaphysical science, ia comparison with physical 
science, has been so slow in its progress is, that philosophical 
dogmas, early incorporated into church formularies by meta- 
physico-theologians, became consecrated and clothed with 
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ecclesiastical power ; and have ever since stood like frowning 
giants with iron flails before an enchanted castle, in which 
philosophy sits spell-bound, and can be approached only by 
uttering magical words, which are often as senseless as ‘“ open 
sesame” to the poor trembling devotee who uses them. The 
tyranny of ancient dogmatism must be overthrown. The re- 
bellion began with Luther: the struggle has been going on 
ever since. It is a protracted struggle, because in every gene- 
ration there are men who, either to escape the labor of thought, 
or from an absurd veneration for that antiquity which Bacon 
pronounced the juvenility of the human mind, are crying up 
the old authorities, and filling timid souls with affright by 
calling up phantoms of heresy. But there are always cour- 
ageous minds enough to prevent the battle from flagging alto- 
gether ; and who, strong in the truth of God, which they have 
received first of all in its simplicity and heavenly brightness, 
will go on manfully with all noble researches in philosophy, 
and before whom all terrifying phantoms are but as the gigantic 
water-sprites springing up in the path of the bold knight in the 
enchanted forest, which, whenever he smote at them with his 
good sword, were dissipated into harmless vapor, or dispersed 
into gentle rills. 

XXXVI. Expediency is a judgment of propriety, in the 
absence of an absolute law ; but where an absolute law exists, 
we may not resort to expediency. Now it is unquestionably 
an absolute law of Christ’s kingdom, that all his disciples shall 
love one another, and hold with one another the most open, 
kind, and intimate fellowship. Even those who are weak in 
the faith are to be received and cherished, By this kindred 
spirit the church is made one. ‘Thus it was constituted by 
Christ: thus it is contemplated in all his provisions and pro- 
mises. It must be laid down, therefore, as a fundamental prin- 
ciple, that, in every particular church organization, those pecu- 
liarities which go to preclude any true disciple from its charity 
and fellowship, are errors, and violations of the great law of 
Christian communion. To plead, in justification of such cases, 
the rule of expediency, is palpably absurd. 
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XXXVIII. The trial of sectarian exclusiveness as a rule 
of expediency has been fully made. What has been gained 
by it? It has made more heresies than it has cured ; and, in- 
stead of healing divisions, it has been the very spirit of dis- 
sension. It has been the sceptre of tyranny and the sword of 
persecution. As long as we keep up sectarianism, we cannot 
even approximate to the unity of the church. It is time to 
make another experiment. Instead of excusing our differ- 
ences by our many infirmities, and repeating the stale truism, 
“When we all get to heaven, we shall surely think alike and 
be in perfect fellowship’’—thus adjourning to the morrow of 
eternity what ought to be done to-day—Protestants ought to 
regard it as their great mission, to bring back the church to 
the condition in which Christ left it when it was a holy Catho- 
lic Church. ‘The course to be pursued is plain. We are to 
oppose both the Pope of the polity and the Pope of the dog- 
ma, by the free spirit and the pure truths of the gospel. In 
some communions we shall find more of the first; in others 
more of the second. If we belong to a communion which 
contains either, but which at the same time contains and pro- 
claims the truth as it is in Jesus, we are not to separate from 
that communion because of its errors, but we are to array our- 
selves against its errors,and to labor to bring it into the pure, 
unmixed fellowship of Christ. Our particular denomination 
is the point from which we are to work to get into the grand 
central unity of the church universal. 

XXXIX. The Romanist and the High Churchman are 
both right in proclaiming that there is but one true church, 
and that this church was intended by Christ to exist in a visi- 
ble unity ; they err as to the mode of effecting this unity ; they 
attempt to effect it by a unique ministry, ordained in an apos- 
tolical succession, and by ordinances administered by them. 
This, indeed, accomplishes a visible unity, but nothing more. 
But the unity at which Christianity aims is, first of all, a unity 
of faith, and love, and well doing, and the visible unity is to 
be the natural out-growth of this—the unity of men acknow- 
ledging and obeying a common Saviour, and engaged in pro- 
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moting a common cause, namely, the establishment of his 
kingdom ; not the establishment of a particular sect or order, 
but simply the establishment of his kingdom of light, love, 
and peace. Now there are marvellous inconsistencies on 
all sides. ‘Those who bow down to the Pope of the polity 
will not acknowledge any one, who denies the polity, to be 
of the church, whatever may be his character and life. Those 
who bow down to the Pope of the dogma, acknowledge a 
spiritual unity between many sects, and yet will not consent 
to a visible unity, save on condition of submitting to the 
dogma. They are all one in the essential and true life, and 
in the heavenly hope, and yet they may not be one in visible 
relations, because they belong to different schools of philoso- 
phy, and have named themselves by the names of certain 
great doctors, who, some centuries since, were engaged in a 
hot !ogomachy. 

XL. It is essential to the triumph of the gospel, that the 
mass of Protestant sects, who hold alike the fundamental truths 
of Christianity, should form a visible and hearty union, and 
be known as the church of the Bible, that is, the Church—the 
true Catholic Church, in opposition to the Church of Tra- 
dition and of the Hierarchy. It is a reproach from which we 
cannot at present easily escape, that the church of tradition and 
of the hierarchy is one, while those who profess to build upon 
the simple word of God are divided and discordant. The ene- 
my may now say, in triumph, “ They have the Bible, and yet 
they are forever warring with each other! The facts prove 
that the Bible cannot safely be submitted to private interpre- 
tation, and that the judgment of the church, the interpretation 
of tradition, is the only effectual preventive of dissension.” 

Now, in reality, we are warring about our favorite dogmas, 
and stretching Scripture into conformity with them. The evil 
comes not from the Bible, but from our philosophical creeds ; 
but the explanation is difficult to make to an enemy. Let us 
cast aside our dogmas, and cling to the simple Word, and we 
shall indeed be one, and make our unity to appear. 

XLI. There are three great labors to be performed in 
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our day, by minds nobly inspired with the love of truth and 
righteousness. First, To set forth the pure Gospel system, by 
comparing Scripture with Scripture, without any foreign ad- 
mixture, that all the true servants of God may see eye to eye, 
and dwell together in goodly and loving fellowship. Sec- 
ondly, To show, from the history of philosophy and‘ of the 
church conjointly, how this pure system has been debased. 
Thirdly, To set forth, on its own legitimate basis, a true phi- 
losophy, as the element in human nature which responds to 
all God’s revelations, as the statue Of’ Memnon was said of 
old to send forth strains of sweet melody, when the morning 
sun shone upon it. In fine, it is to redeem the Bible from 
false philosophies, and’ to redeem philosophy itself from the’ 
product of these false philosophies appearing in the form of 
tyrannical ecclesiastical dogmatism. 

XLII. The great and vital truths of Christianity have 
been warmly proclaimed and nobly exemplified, by men who, 
at the same time, were attached to doubtful, impracticable, 
and even palpably false philosophies. ‘Their glorious virtues, 
their venerable names, their wide-spread and healthful influ- 
ence were all derived from the pure practical truths of the 
Gospel, which were incorporated with their systems of doc- 
trine, and which inspired their preaching. Their philoso- 
phies, as far as they prevailed, only served to deform and to 
impede. ‘Their philosophies were inconsistent with the body 
of their faith ; and the union between the two was effected 
by logical subtleties and scholastical dogmatism. The great- 
ness of Augustine, of Luther, of Calvin, of Edwards, lay in 
the strength with which they seized upon, and the ardor, elo- 
quence, clearness and faithfalness with which they proclaim- 
ed the central doctrine of justification by faith, and its co-ordi- 
nate Gospel truths. ‘Their weakness lay in their psycholo- 
gies and ontologies; and yet these very psychologies and 
ontologies are worshipped simply on account of their associa= 
tion with the former, however strained and unnatural. Au- 
gustinism, Calvinism, Lutherism, and Edwardism, when taken 
to represent the Gospel system, are not required ; for this sys- 
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tem needs no name of man or angel: and, when taken as 
the titles of philosophical systems, they must be placed on 
the common level of all such systems, and submitted to the 
ordeal of rational investigation. ) 

XLIII. The vital and conservative power of the doctrine 
of Justification by Faith and its co-ordinates, is. strikingly 
exhibited in the history of the Romish church. Within its 
bosom there have been found men of undoubted and eminent 
godliness, who held the absurd doctrine of Transubstantiation, 
paid respect to relics and the crucifix, invoked the saints and 
the virgin, prayed for the dead, frequented the confessional, 
performed penances, and acknowledged the supremacy of the 
Pope. Amid this mass of errors, by holding steadfastly to 
the great central truth, they still had life and salvation, and 
dwelt in the radiance of the Divine communion. The Father of 
mercies compassionated and bore with their follies and weak- 
nesses during the ages of darkness, while they had the pure 
faith, if only as a grain of mustard seed. Such men were 
Thomas 4 Kempis, Fenelon, Pascal, and the Port Royalists. 
Shall not this teach us a lesson of charity towards all Protest- 


ant brethren holding the great central truths, and abjuring all 


the above-named errors? 
XLIV. The peculiar mission of Protestantism is to give 


every man the Bible in his own language, with an unlimited 


privilege of reading it for himself. It gives freedom to thought, 


,and freedom to conscience, under that divine light by which 


thought and conscience may be guided aright. 
The numerous sects which sprung up with the Reforma- 
tion formed but the symptom and the consequence of religious 


freedom. ‘The human mind, when first released from its long 
imprisonment, unaccustomed to the open sunlight, and to the 


motion of unchained energies, saw, in connection with the true 
and the real, many strange sights, and fell into some uncouth 


vagaries. But he judges with narrow-mindedness of the great 


struggle of human nature to find the truth, and has no insight 
into the blessedness of free thought, and no prescience of its 
glorious and triumphant end, who suffers himself to be offend- 
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ed by this. Let Protestantism be true to its great principle. 
Let every encouragement be given to independent thought 
and investigation. Let us not be surprised and filled with 
wrath, when new opinions, or even new sects arise. Let the 
trial and conflict of thought have free course. Let every dif- 
ference be fully expressed. Let every difficulty be considered 
and disposed of. Leet no opinion be met with heat, bitterness, 
or calumny, but be calmly weighed in the balance of reason ; 
if it be not of God and of truth, it will, sooner or later, perish ; 
if it be of these authorities, it can never perish. ‘Thus the 
triumph of Protestantism will be the triumph of freedom, of 
charity, of truth, and of the Gospel, which embodies them all. 
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THE WEST AND WESTERN ELOQUENCE. 
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By Rev. Josern F. Tutrtie, Marietta, Ohio. 
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“ Westrwarp the star of empire takes its way,” said 
a far-sighted man, and the results of the last half century have 
singularly verified the prediction. The Genesee and Red 
Stone countries once were called the Far West; then the 
wave of population rolled on, successively covering Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, and Illinois. But none could say to 
these mightier than the waters of the ocean, “ hitherto shalt 
thou come and no farther, and here shall thy proud waves be 
staid ;”’ and sweeping over Wisconsin, they burst across the 
Father of Waters, and subdued Missouri and Iowa. As 
well attempt to drive back the flames, like fire-demons rushing 
over Western prairies, as withstand this peopled wave until 
it reaches the Pacific. An “ old man eloquent” once thrilled 
an audience with this thought. ‘I have followed the duties 
of my calling forty-four years, and Oh! what changes have 
taken place! Some of my friends had gone to the’ West on 
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horseback; and where was that? Only to the Genesee 
country. But how different now! The West! it is rushing 
toward the Pacific; and I, who saw the Genesee settlers 
starting for their ‘Far West,’ am myself at Cincinnati. And 
when are we to overtake this population sweeping westward ? 
It was the custom in my native town, if a man saw a whale 
in the harbor, to swing his jacket and shout the news. One 
morning I heard the shout and rushed to the shore. A single 
man was wanted to man the boat. Without a word I leaped 
in, and we pushed off. ‘Pull, pull, my lads,” cheerily cried 
our helmsman, “we are almost up with the whale!” And 
we did pull, and that right heartily, for the whole forenoon, 
but the whale was still far ahead of us! So with the Far 
West ; we have pulled, and pulled, but it is still far ahead of 
us. The chase has been fruitless as pursuing the horizon !” 

On the same occasion another clergyman elicited a burst 
of applause by an anecdote. “A short time since,” said he, 
*«T met a gentleman on one of our steamboats, who told me, 
that when he should reach Marietta, he would be two thousand 
miles from his starting point, far up the Missouri. I remarked, 
‘You must live out at the Far West!’ ‘No, sir,’ was his re- 
joinder, ‘I live where they fit out expeditions to go West!’ ” 

But supposing our Western boundaries already to be 
fixed, a glance suffices to show that here is territory broad 
enough for a family of nations. Pour in millions upon mil- 
lions, and yet population will be sparse. Organize and admit 
new States, and there is still room for more. In the States 
already admitted, the fiftieth part of the resources is not de- 
veloped. Place Great Britain, with her 25,000,000, in this 
valley, and at the lowest calculation, only one quarter of its 
prodigious resources will be exhausted. Transplant the 
230,000,000 of Europe to the Great Valley, and so Egypt- 
like is the soil, that it is believed there would “be bread enough 
and to spare.” Open the flood-gates still wider, and let in 
the 450,000,000 of Asia, that reservoir of nations, and there 
are some, and they not regarded as visionary, who believe 
that the West can afford sustenance to them all. Be this as 
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it may, the man who makes voyages of thousands of miles on 
Western rivers, or travels for months across Western plains, 
must needs feel the conviction, that here are resources of in- 
comprehensible magnitude, and that numerous millions can, 
and will derive their sustenance here. 

The laws of nature are immutable. The immense herds 
of buffalo, taught by instinct, rush in unwieldy columns to 
Juxuriant and well-watered plains. Accumulating waters 
burst through the weakest barriers, or overleap the lowest, and 
pour onward until an equilibrium has been established. Just 
as certainly will population, accumulated and restrained by un- 
natural barriers, be heaved as by volcanoes, and struggle in 
the majesty of its deep-seated and internal energies, until the 
unnatural barriers are hurled prostrate, and these souls hurry 
forth in vindication of rights bestowed by God. Let your 
Columbus, La Salle, and Boon, cleave a path through un- 
known oceans, or sail along rivers unrecorded, or penetrate 
forests consecrate as God’s altar, against “ which no man hath 
lifted up any iron ;” let them proclaim that a wide, extended 
continent, magnificent savannas, and unmeasured plains have 
been discovered, and are now mutely pleading for enlistment 
ia the grand enterprise of sustaining human life ; and in spite 
of restraints, mankind will listen to, and obey the voice of 
wild nature. The truth of this has been verified in the history 
of America, and especially the history of Western Immigration. 

Regard the West in what light you may, its greatness 
overwhelms the mind. ‘There it is calmly reposing within its 
mountain walls, coursed by the mightiest rivers, embracing a 
most magnificent territory, with princely beneficence lavishing 
bread upon seven millions, and with prophetic foresight ex- 
pecting the day when it may do the same to hundreds of mil- 
lions. ‘The patriotic politician is fired at the prospect, as he 
glances at the political elements at work, and augmenting 
‘with prodigious rapidity. ‘The jaundiced eye of political and 
hierarchal demagoguism has caught a view of the'same pros- 
pective greatness, and gloats over its expected prostitution to 
intriguing selfishness. Christian philanthropy has cast a 
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glance radiant with heavenly benevolence, over the same field, 
has measured the mighty causes sweeping on to a destiny of 
joy or wo, and, startled by the ominous premonitions, lifts her 
tearful and earnest look to heaven, that salvation may descend. 
Every sincere patriot, not to say every Christian, alive to the 
real condition of things, cannot but eagerly inquire, Is corrupt 
passion here to rage like the surges of the ocean, defying re- 
straint, and with stupendous strength rolling on to a consum- 
mation of ruin? Is this vast concentration of power, energized 
with demoniacal influence, Samson-like to lay hold of the 
pillars of society, and bury millions in its fall? Or shall it 
become the choicest instrumentality in hurling prostrate the 
brazen walls with which Satan’s kingdom is begirt, and sound- 
ing the jubilee of a world’s redemption ? 

But it is not my purpose to attempt a solution of these 
questions. They obtruded themselves, and could not well be 
passed in silence. Let us notice a few facts concerning the 
West, as prefatory to some remarks which it is proposed to 
make concerning Western eloquence. And first, consider the 
rapid increase of population. Jt flows in upon us in no mea- 
sured quantities, but like the tides of Fundy, surge upon surge, 
rising higher and higher, with astonishing rapidity. When 
did the world ever before see the startling phenomena of na- 
tions almost literally born in a day? Scarce half a century 
has elapsed since General William Rufus Putnam and his 
noble associates attacked the wilderness at Marietta, and yet 
so wonderful has been the progress, that in 1844, in Ohio, 
335,000 men wielded the energies of the ballot-box ; and 
more than 1,000,000 throughout the West swayed the same 
potent sceptre. Six States, themselves kingdoms, have joined 
the confederacy, and another is knocking for admission. One 
of these States, Ohio, at the last census ranked as third in 
the Union ; and in 1850, all believe it will be second only to 
the Empire State. Many a son of the “‘ Buckeye State”’ is 
sanguine enough to believe that New-York, in spite of its 
metropolis, will flag in the race for supremacy ; and be com- 
pelled to crown the young giantess of the West. A single 
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fact is worthy of notice, as illustrating the relative increase of 
these two States. In 1840, New-York had forty-two elec- 
toral votes, and Ohio had nineteen. Under the new appor- 
tionment law, New-York has only thirty-six electoral votes, 
while Ohio, in spite of the increased ratio of representation, 
has twenty-three. 

And here I may be allowed to quote a few statistics, de- 
rived from a responsible source. From 1796 to 1806, the 
entire immigration to this country did not exceed 40,000. In 
no year previous to 1817 did it exceed 10,000. One writer 
estimates the amount of immigration, from 1780 to 1816, at 
220,000; being an average of about 6,000 per year. In 
1817 the number was 22,240, which was thought extraordi- 
nary. From January Ist, 1818, to January Ist, 1844, there 
were landed at the single port of New-York, 684,460 immi- 
grants ; being an average of 45,631 per year. But during 
the first seven of these years, the average was 38,966, whilst 
the average during the remaining years was 54,137. Taking 
into the account those landed at Boston, Philadelphia, New- 
Orleans, etc., and those entering the country from New-Bruns- 
wick and Canada, no doubt, during the fifteen years ending 
January Ist, 1844, 1,000,000 of foreigners were added to 
our population ; being an average per year of 66,666. The 
increase per annum, during the last specified period, has been 
eleven times greater than the average during the thirty-six 
years immediately succeeding the Revolution. Of course, 
there has been deposited upon our shores during the last fifteen 
years an amount of foreigners equal to one-fifteenth of the 
whole population! Vide Journal of Commerce, as quoting 
Seybert and Blodget, etc. 

One important reason for quoting these statistics is, that 
the majority of these foreigners go to the West; and the ma- 
jority of those who go West are Papists. Among all the 
forms of error that here abound, none is so dangerous as Ro- 
manism. Wealth, numbers, concentrated executive energy, 
controlled by an ambition for universal power, make this form 
of error more dangerous than all others. Institutions of learn- 
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ing, nunneries, churches, and cathedrals, with a population of 
more than one million, show the energy of that religionism 
which plots the overthrow of Christianity in our land. Ro- 
manists have so influenced truckling statesmen, as, in one case, 
to break down a liberal scheme of general education. They 
have burned Bibles, and the act has been repeatedly sanc- 
tioned in their high places of power ; and they may now justly 
claim fellowship with Bible-burning French Atheists! Their 
mobs have swept through our cities, and they have been mildly 
rebuked! Are these things unworthy of notice? Is our ship 
so tempest-proof, that storms and breakers may not dash it, 
proud and strong as it is, to atoms? We sleep; but the ene- 
my does not sleep. Entrenched within the bulwarks of our 
glorious faith and free principles, we open our gates, and court 
ruin, whilst the enemy is on the alert, disciplining his forces, 
and watching the moment when he may spring upon us, un- 
armed and sleeping, and rivet upon us chains forged beneath. 
For we may depend upon it, that the assertion, so often reiter- 
ated by Romanists themselves, is true ; this hierarchy has not 
changed its essential character. She may wreath her face 
with complacent smiles, and deck her head with the noble 
crown of toleration, and robe her form with the drapery of 
external meekness and piety, and yet she is the same; and 
professes to be the same, which for ages crushed the life of 
millions ; which bathed the earth with holy blood, and bur- 
dened the kindly winds with the lamentations of suffering 
saints. Whence came the Inquisition? From its mother, 
the Papal Church. Who gave birth to that monstrosity, which 
by all foul lies ever devised, and all base artifices ever invent- 
ed, has been compassing the ruin of men? The Papal church 
claims the Society of Jesus (!) as her favorite child, and loy- 
ingly leans upon the arm of this child of darkness! Who, 
during the reign of cruel Mary, sacrificed five hecatombs of 
saints, and slaughtered in Germany one thousand hecatombs ? 
It was the Papal Church. Where did blasphemous anthems 
insult high Heaven, ringing through the arches of cathedrals, 
re-echoing responses of joy, as it was told that 60,000 Pro- 
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testants had been butchered in cold blood? It was at Madrid 
and at Rome—and gorgeous ceremonies, long processions, 
flaunting banners, martial music, were subsidied in rendering 
thanks to the Most High, for the success of treachery and cru- 
elty without a parallel! Aye, and the Pope, accompanied by 
the dignitaries of “the church,” joined one of these proces- 
sions, and stamped his approbation upon the infamous joy ! 
And yet this church, seven-headed, ten-horned, and something 
worse, professes to be the same, and unchanged! May kind 
Heaven deliver us from her bloody embrace ! 

These remarks are made to show not only that population 
is rapidly increasing, but the kind of men who are assuming 
the privileges of the elective franchise. 

But there is another feature of Western society which 
claims notice, its heterogeneity. In this respect the West is 
peculiar. All nations have their representatives there. The 
shrewd Yankee, the luxurious Southerner, the positive Eng- 
lishman, the metaphysical Scotchman, the jovial Irishman, 
the excitable Frenchman, the passionate Spaniard, the volup- 
tuous Italian, the debased African—and who not ?—are flung 
together in this mighty crucible. The antagonistic elements 
are in contact, but refuse to unite, and, as yet, no chemical 
agent has been found sufficiently potent to reduce them to a 
splendid unity. To use a different figure, society at the 
West is in a fragmentary state, “iron mixed with miry clay,” 
and so repellant are the fragments that they “cannot cleave 
to one another, even as iron is not mixed with miry clay.” 
As yet, no common sympathy binds them together , no com- 
mon nationality links them into a harmonious and happy 
brotherhood ; no great heart sends its generous blood through- 
out the system, to impart to each member a healthful and 
vigorous vitality. 

One result of this state of society has been to create 
great mental activity. Europe produced the lion-hearted 
Richards, and Godfreys, and Bayards, when law was such a 
farce that the most skilful and successful warrior subdued 
others to his own control, and made personal prowess and 
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skill the sure stepping-stones to the highest political preferment. 
Our own country never furnished so fearless and hardy a race 
of men, as when danger so pressed them, that they were 
obliged to carry in one hand the implements of husbandry, 
and in the other the weapons of war. Circumstances in no 
small degree give character to men. Accordingly, bring to- 
gether men unlike in every particular, in sympathy, educa- 
tion, politics, religion, and they will most certainly wage war 
upon eachother. Place a New Englander, proud to standas the 
representative of some stern Puritan ancestor, in contact with 
an Irish Jesuit, abhorring in his deepest soul every thing savor- 
ing of Puritanism, in church and state; place face to face a 
positive English monarchist with as positive an American 
republican ; or a gay, excitable Frenchman, with a heavy, 
plodding German ; or a voluptuous, reckless Italian, witha 
hungry, law-abiding Scotchman ; or a passionate Spaniard, 
with a calm, but decided Quaker, and you will have fierce in- 
tellectual conflicts, even should the prevailing spirit of order 
prevent more bloody struggles. And the occurrence of such 
scenes is by no means uncommon, and the result is a restless 
mental activity. He who supposes Western mind to be 
sluggish, has fallen into a gross mistake. Where do common 
men most fiercely discuss every thing which can agitate the 
community, whether in politics, morals, or religion? At the 
West. Where dosuch men as Campbell, and Purcell, and 
Rice, grapple in the close conflict of public debate ? and such 
as Corwin, and Hamar, and Clay, and Marshall, mount “ the 
stump” to defend their political sentiments, in other words, 
to become political gladiators, giving no quarter, and asking 
none? At the West such things are common, looked upon 
as matters of course, and exciting no surprise. 

Another peculiarity is worthy of attention. The people 
acquire more by hearing than by reading. The mania for 
cheap publications has not materially affected this fact, not- 
withstanding the tons of trash which have been wheeled into 
the valley. By this it is not intended to assert that there is 
not a multitude of extensive, and attentive readers, but that 
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the great masses form their opinions from what they hear, 
rather than from what they read. Facts are proclaimed and 
opinions promulged, from the pulpit, the platform, and “ the 
stump.” The election gathering, the social circle, the mass 
meeting, the travelling company, in short, all kinds of gather- 
ings, are used to disseminate information on all subjects. 
Nor is it to be denied that this method is liable to strong 
objections, since facts are liable to be distorted, and the pas- 
sionate fervor kindled in a large assembly, by favorite speak- 
ers, is apt to blind the judgment. An anecdote is somewhere 
told of Dean Swift, which may be an appropriate illustration 
of this very defect. This eccentric genius was riding with 
some friends who had a great admiration for him, and he 
determined to see how far he could gull them in the face of 
every thing reasonable. ‘The day was perfectly clear. Sud- 
denly the Dean, throwing himself back in great horror, demand- 
ed of his friends whether they did not see that huge monster 
obscuring the sun? At first they could see nothing but the 
clear bright sun, but the Dean pressed his question with such 
frantic earnestness, that at last one thought be did see the 
monster, and then another thought he saw it, although not 
very distinctly ! Swift carried his point through the exces- 
sive admiration accorded to him by his companions, since 
they all became convinced that the monster was actually 
before the sun! Many a Western Dean Swift has pointed 
frantically to the religious or political heavens, and convinced 
his quaking worshippers that they did, plainly and with their 
own eyes, see some horrid monster, teeth, toes, and tail, and 
they have gone away to proclaim the fact to such of their 
neighbors as had not the felicity of witnessing it for them- 
selves ! 

There are some other noticeable peculiarities in Western 
society, but these are sufficient for my present purpose. It 
might be expected that such influences as have been described, 
would modify the style of eloquence, if not create a style 
unlike all others. A territory wide enough for the dwelling 
place of many nations, a population composed of heteroge- 
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neous elements, rushing up to unparalleled accumulations, and 
withal, the masses getting their knowledge, and forming their 
opinions, from passionate eloquent speech, rather than from 
dispassionate, well-weighed writing, these circumstances must, 
in the nature of things, fashion an eloquence, and eloquent 
men, of a peculiar stamp. 

The principle at work is obvious. The Jacobin Hall, 
whose presidential seat was a dark gothic monument, whose 
tribune was like a scaffold, whose walls were ornamented with 
jnquisitorial instruments of torture, and whose silence was 
haunted by screaming bats, wrought out its own horrid char- 
acteristics in the French Jacobins of 1793. The grand 
movements attending this revolution produced that stormy 
master-spirit, Mirabeau, and heralded in the “ man of des- 
tiny.” The stern, heaven-high Alps, have in some sense 
become stereotyped in the character of the Genevan Reform- 
er. An examination of history proves that circumstances 
fashion men. Luther, Calvin, Cromwell, and Washington, 
were summoned into existence by the irresistble fiat of cir- 
cumstances, to accomplish the great results which Divine 
Providence had decreed. 

Let us briefly trace the workings of this principle on the 
style of eloquence at the West. And here embarrassment is 
felt as to what mode of development to adopt. The West is 
scarcely half a century old, and the most of its distinguished 
men are stil! living. This imposes trammels so far as the spe- 
cification of individuals is concerned. 

The effect of coming in contact with the Great West, is 
well shown in the case of an eastern clergyman who once 
addressed a benevolent society at Cincinnati. His friends 
were astonished at the energetic and fiery eloquence which 
flowed from his lips, and one remarked “that Mr. 
could not have made such a speech, had he stood any where 
else than in the midst of the Great West, with its plains 
stretching far toward the setting sun, its rivers burdened with 
human life and wealth, its population rushing in with terrify- 
ing rapidity, and withal, with the unceasing working of ruin’s 
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enginery breaking upon his ear, accomplishing with fatal cer- 
tainty the destruction of millions!’ ‘The circumstances had 
inspired him with new life, and breathed upon him an elo- 
quence to which he had hitherto been a stranger. Nor is 
this an isolated instance. Men with deep original susceptibil- 
ities have climbed some mount of vision, and thence with 
telescopic glance having taken in the outline of this young 
empire, they have poured out an impassioned eloquence, 
astonishing even to themselves. Could a man, in whose heart 
lived the elements of eloquence, gaze from Mont Blanc 
upon an empire of clouds, mountains, and kingdoms, or could 
such an one lift his eyes to the “ world of floods ” thundering 
over the brink of Niagara, and not feel “ there’s a divinity ” 
raising in his soul a tempest of great, unspeakable emotions, 
which could only be imaged in passionate exclamations ? 
And can such a man, from some cloud-reaching mount, gaze 
down upon this vast Western empire, or lift his eyes to those 
Niagara floods of human souls, which are breaking over into this 
valley, and not feel an eloquence, if not utter it, worthy an in- 
spired prophet? And this is a characteristic of Western elo- 
quence. It possesses a fiery energy which spurns the mere 
adornments of rhetoric, and rushes forward, like a soldier at 
the breach, to take men’s hearts by storm. 

And here we may notice a peculiarity more easily described 
than named. It arises from the heterogeneous character of 
the assemblies to be moved by the arguments and appeals of 
the orator. The magician Mirabeau breathed his spell over 
restless, passionate, infidel Frenchmen, and the same incanta- 
tion bewitched all. The Agitator, O’Connell, utters his 
stormy appeals to oppressed Irishmen, who have groaned un- 
der the same burdens, and been crushed into a mighty unity, 
which moves forward single-hearted, to the accomplishment 
of a common purpose. And even the great orator of New 
England, Webster, produces his happiest effects, when address- 
ing men who inherit a common character from Puritan ances- 
tors. But of what materials is not a Western audience com- 
posed? ‘The orator’s spell may bewitch one, and enrage 
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another; it may kindle to white heat the enthusiasm of one, 
and perfectly disgust another. The allusion which convulses 
one with merriment, may be acentre-shot at the enshrined 
idol of another; the appeal which arouses the patriotic ardor 
of one, may drive another to thoughts of treason. It is 
no easy task to address such an assemblage, and at some 
times to make an appeal successful would do honor to the 
tortuosities of a Machiavel. Indignantly denounce England, 
and you will catch new fire from the flashing eye of that 
Frenchman, who drinks in your words as though they were 
heaven’s own nectar; England is the hereditary enemy of 
France. But how will your courage sink at catching sight 
of yonder enraged Englishman; you have denounced his 
mother. Eulogize Wellington, and your Frenchman is in a 
rage ; eulogize Napoleon, and your Englishman and German 
are in a rage ; let your eloquent fervor sweep before it all 
obstacles, and unite all hearts, but make an unfortunate allu- 
sion to some Punic war or Waterloo battle, and the agitation 
of yonder broad brim will almost articulate its rebuke, “ Friend, 
thee doest wrong to inflame the passions of men for war !’’ 
To some extent, the same is true at the bar and in the 
pulpit. Perhaps the preacher finds more diversity in his con- 
gregation, in reference to the mode of preaching, than its 
matter. Men who have been trained under the carefully 
written discourses of Richards, Griffin, Spring, and Bedell, 
are apt to consider all extemporaneous preaching as vague 
and diffuse. Nothing extemporaneous pleases such, be it 
ever so clear or eloquent. But others, and these are gene- 
rally Western and Southern men, who have enjoyed the rapid, 
impassioned, extemporaneous efforts of such men as Stiles, 
Durbin, and Bascom, are apt to be dissatisfied with written 
discourses, however able and eloquent. An anecdote was 
related last winter, by a gentleman in Columbus, concerning 
some written discourses preached some years since by Bishop 
Hamline, whilst he was a circuit rider. This practice went 
directly athwart the prejudices of his hearers, and their com- 
ments certainly are pithy and characteristic. ‘ Verygood, 
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very good, and pretty enough, but we don’t want such! 
we want Holy Ghost preaching, hot from heaven!” Nor 
are these feelings confined to a single denomination. It 
more or less modifies the pulpit efforts of all. If the orator 
expects to move his hearers, he must accommodate himself, 
in some sort, to the peculiarities which meet him. A clergy- 
man of splendid attainments, most eloquent heart, and unaf- 
fected piety, whose preaching is adapted to a New England 
taste, might be cited as an instance; aside from the culti- 
vated few, his efforts are spoken of as being “ very good, but 
so dull!” Yet in New England he is a real lion, flattered 
and caressed enough to spoil a man less great. And what is 
singular, is, that his best efforts, even in New England, are 
made when he has thrown off all trammels, and addresses 
them in the free Western manner. 

The heterogeneous character of Western audiences opposes 
no ordinary barrier to the highest success in eloquence, and 
results in two marked characteristics: excessive caution in al- 
luding to any thing calculated to excite prejudice in a mixed 
multitude, and the use of appeals founded on principles so 
broad and incontrovertible as to be universally admitted. 

Whether these are favorable to the growth of eloquence, 
let others decide ; and yet facts stand out prominent, showing 
that vast masses of men at the West, have been moved by 
such means, as when a tempest rushes over the calm ocean, 
stirring its lowest depths, and marshalling the world of waters 
into contending waves. An instance of this kind occurred at 
the great political meeting held at Dayton, Ohio, in the fall 
of 1842, in honor of Henry Clay. There was tremendous 
enthusiasm manifested when this distinguished statesman ad- 
dressed the multitudes, variously estimated from 80,000 to 
120,000 ; but it arose not so much from the actual power he 
then exerted, as from the remembrances of an eventful life, 
crowded with splendid achievements, which now gathered 
their laurels about his head. Of course the town was crowd- 
ed full; and in such a crowd but little rest could be obtained 
during the night succeeding the meeting. ‘The fatigues of the 
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previous day and night would not predispose men to be moved 
by eloquence. There was one man, however, conscious of 
power to control men under any circumstances. He mounted 
the platform, and at the sound of his trumpet-toned voice 
the multitude gathered in dense masses around him. Ameri- 
ca on the highway to ruin from the conscienceless measures 
of demagogues, was a fine theme for popular effect, and he 
manifested a tremendous power. The fatigues of the barbe- 
cue were forgotten, and all yielded themselves to the potent 
incantation. At one moment, the tears coursed down sun- 
burnt cheeks, and ere they had dried, would be succeeded by 
convulsions of laughter. Then that “sea of upturned faces” 
would glow with wrath, as corruption, fraud, and demagoguism 
were revealed to them for their unqualified abhorrence. Then 
this passed away to be succeeded by the glow of high-souled pa- 
triotism. The transitions were rapid and fitful as the changes 
of a spring-day ; and the multitude gave evidence that the 
orator’s power was resistless. 

A cool Scotchman told a friend, that when Mr. Corwin 
commenced his speech, his own fatigue was so great, that he 
calmly took his seat on the opposite side of the street, at some 
distance from the platform, careless whether he heard the 
speech or not. ‘ But,” said he, “in a very little time I found 
myself standing in the middle of the street with the crowd, 
like a simpleton, in perfect ecstasy gazing up at the wonder- 
ful man whose words were subduing us.” 

This seems a favorable opportunity to speak of this gen- 
tleman, as affording one of the finest specimens of the native 
Western orator. In the remarks already made, and those yet 
to be made, let me disclaim ail political bias, my only object 
being to speak of orators without regard to party. His ene- 
mies being judges, Thomas Corwin—now in the United States 
Senate—is an eloquent man, able to excite in his hearers just 
such feelings as best please him. A splendid compliment 
was paid him by John Q. Adams not many years since, in 
the House of Representatives. A member from Michigan 
had made some slighting remarks concerning Ohio, which 
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called Mr. C. to his feet. He gave the offender a severe 
scourging ; and the process was so annihilating, that Mr. 
Adams the next day alluded to the demolished member as 
“ the LATE Mr. , of Michigan!” A retentive me- 
mory, careful observation, calm investigation, perfect control 
of all his knowledge, unite to lay a broad foundation for the su- 
perstructure of eloquence. ‘The English language, in all its ca- 
pacities for wit, humor, ridicule, pathos, passion of every kind, 
and for lifting him, as on eagle pinions, to the third heaven of 
purest eloquence, is a slave to the man. His arrows reach 
the heart of every one. So broad are the principles upon 
which he bases his appeals, and so cautious is he to arouse no 
adverse prejudice, that he compels the assent and sympathies 
of all. Certainly if any man on earth be able to make his 
hearers believe fully, that they do see with their own eyes, 
“that horrid monster obscuring the sun,” that man is Thomas 
Corwin, of Ohio. 

Perhaps nothing contributes more to the effect of his well- 
chosen words, than his face, which is altogether a “ nonsuch.” 
That swarthy face is a noble one, and there is no passion nor 
feeling in his heart but is proclaimed by his countenance be- 
fore words can utter it. It is a magic mirror reflecting upon 
his auditors wrath, contempt, patriotism, pity, ridicule, sar- 
casm, so strikingly, that all feel themselves sympathizing with 
him in emotions not yet articulated. ‘Those who were wit- 
nesses, will never forget the indescribable drollery of his tones, 
gestures, and physiognomy, in 1840, at Columbus, whilst an- 
swering the objections of some man of straw antagonist. Mr. 
C. had, the day previous, addressed a multitude of forty 
or fifty thousand, and was to address as great a number the 
succeeding day. The citizens of Franklin county waylaid 
him, and compelled him, although greatly exhausted, to speak. 
His strain of remark was uncommonly brilliant, seeming to 
transcend his usual efforts. He supposed an honest inquirer 
and opponent to be proposing questions in reference to the cry 
that “times are killing hard.” “Why, my dear sir,” says 
the opponent, “how can it be possible that so much trouble 
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and such hard times exist, and yet the men whom we have 
elected to office, and in whom we have unshaken confidence, 
never whisper a word of all this? Sir, you must be mistaken, 
or our office-holders would speak!” Mr. C.’s countenance 
was the very impersonation of the “serio-comico” gravity 
whilst stating this objection. Then began that droll working 
of his features, at the very sight of which, before he had said 
a word, hundreds found it impossible not to Jaugh outright. 
‘“ Fellow-citizens,”’ said he, in deliberate tones, “‘ 1 ever allude 
to the Holy Scriptures with the deepest reverence, and on 
occasions like the present but seldom. But that venerable 
patriarch, Job, has so completely unravelled the difficulties of 
my honest opponent that I must trespass to quote his words : 
“ Doth a wild ass bray while he hath grass, or loweth the ox 
over his fodder?’ By this time his form was bent down to- 
ward his hearers, his fun-speaking eye was glancing from one 
countenance to another, and his whole face radiant with inimi- 
table queerness. Who could resist it? Sedate old men held 
their sides to roar ; the younger portion stamped and screamed 
with Jaughter, till the tears started. Peal of laughter succeed- 
ed peal so rapidly and boisterously as to preclude the possi- 
bility of speaking for some minutes. Had some old Roman 
pantomime witnessed the swarthy face of “'Tom the Wagon- 
boy’’—as his constituents sometimes affectionately term him— 
effecting such prodigies, he would have died of sheer envy ! 

But Mr. Corwin is capable of far nobler things. He so 
speaks on some occasions, that the multitudes forget to shout. 
Such an instance occurred during the late political campaign, 
whilst unmasking the annexation scheme, for the detestation 
of his hearers. Wit, ridicule, and satire were laid aside, as 
instruments unworthy the high issue here made, and like a 
giant he grasped the momentous bearings of the scheme on 
human happiness. A magnificent land was unrolled before 
us, upon which, under the fostering care of Jehovah, had been 
accumulated all that is desirable in natural products, religion, 
and government. ‘Then came the dark reverse of war, ra- 
pine, and fraternal bloodshed, with all the pack of insatiate 
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hell-hounds following civil war. Human freedom in chains, 
here received its direst stab, and the woes of millions were 
perpetuated hopelessly, until Heaven’s wrath should herald in 
their release, with fire, tempest, and carnage. No sound in- 
terrupted the orator. He was sweeping a cord too deep to 
elicit stormy applause. He had dragged them to the brink of 
a yawning gulf, bidding them gaze down into its horrid depths, 
and they shrank back in pallid silence. It was only when he 
had closed this splendid peroration, and had taken his seat, 
that the multitude remembered what was due to their idol, 
and rent the air with their long, vociferated acclamations. 

Perhaps all the faults and excellencies of Western elo- 
quence are more prominent in this gentleman than in any 
other, and for this reason we have dwelt at some length upon 
his peculiarities. 

And here a qualifying remark must be made in order to 
estimate this eloquence correctly. Judged by strict rhetorical 
rules, many of these speeches would not stand trial. There 
might appear too great a luxuriance of figure and anecdote, or 
words might be used which Walker would condemn. Per- 
adventure some of these orators would be classed in the same 
form with a certain remarkable character. ‘On the whole, 
Professor Teufelsdrockh is not a cultivated writer. Of his 
sentences, perhaps not more than nine-tenths stand straight on 
their legs; the remainder are in quite angular attitudes, but- 
tressed up by props—of parentheses and dashes—and ever 
with this or the other tagrag hanging from them; a few even 
sprawl out helplessly on all sides, quite broken-backed and 
dismembered.” Your lynx-eyed Quinctilian may discover 
this harsh word, that rudely constructed sentence, or the other 
unsanctioned phrase, marring what would otherwise be sur- 
passingly beautiful. And yet if “eloquence is the art and 
talent by which discourse is adapted to an end,” (Campbell,) 
and if the index of this is to be sought in the success which 
attends an effort, then are these Western orators eloquent, and 
that in a high degree. The fisher boy, whose rude utterings, 
in spite of highborn lordlings and intellectual aristocrats, made 
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him master of Venice, was eloquent without the graces of the 
schools. The gifted Red Jacket, whose flashing eye and 
graphic fire-painting of the Indian’s wrongs, roused his nation 
to frenzy, was eloquent, albeit he had never practised before 
any other mirror than soul-speaking eyes, and had enjoyed 
the polishing touch of no other elocutionist than his own great 
soul struggling for utterance. Many a speaker may be found ; 
whose style is so faultless that Blair could not condemn, but 
every one knows that he is not eloquent. Many a speaker ( 
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may be found with gross rhetorical faults, whose rugged, im- od 
passioned earnestness takes your heart captive, and convinces 
you that he is one of the favored, over whom the God of elo- iq 






quence has thrown his mantle. Nor is the paltry trickery of 
mannerism, however ingenious, toj claim the consecrated epi- 
thet, eloquent. Mere earthworms, whose souls never have 
felt the sacred unction, may “mouth” a speech, and “ saw i 
the air,” and “tear a passion to tatters, to very rags, to split [; 
the ears of groundlings,” and are no more eloquent than a - 
child, tricked out with his feather and wooden sword is a Na- i 
poleon. 





“ Poor, mean, mechanick souls! who little know 
A few short words of energetic force, 

Some powerful passion on the sudden roused, : 
The animating sight of something noble, ; ; 
Some fond trait of memory finely waked, 

A sound, a simple song, without design, 

In revolutions, tumults, wars, rebellions, 
All grand events, have oft effected more ia 
Than deepest cunning of their paltry art.”—(Joanne Bat.uie.”) ‘4 
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Nor would we have it inferred from what has been said, A 
that all Western orators are subject to severer criticisms in ‘ 
these respects, than others. Whoever has read the speeches 4 
of Henry Clay, must have been charmed with their liquid a 





harmony, their classic beauty, and their captivating eloquence. 
Perhaps more perfect specimens of statesman-like oratory 
cannot be found in the history of our country. He seems to 
have an intuitive perception as to what is chaste in style, a 
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heart alive to all that is beautiful, and a fervor which warms, 
yea burns, yet never is so fierce as to mar. As an accom- 
plished Irish Jesuit once said concerning these efforts, ‘‘ they 
read most beautifully.” But Mr. Clay is too widely known 
to render it necessary to speak of his eloquence at any 
length. 

And in this connection we cannot forbear speaking of one 
less widely known, and yet who is greatly admired as a 
statesman and orator. Hon.'Thomas Ewing in some respects 
is not a Western orator, so simple is his mode of speaking, 
and so unadorned is his style. And yet his power to control 
men is amazing. He possesses not a little of the Websterian 
“ sledge-hammer ” power, and he swings his instrument like 
a Titan. ‘Twice, we have heard him develope the Texas 
question in all its practical—(politically)—and some of its 
moral bearings, and should consider another repetition as a 
rare privilege. He has no words to spare, uses but few 
figures, has an eagle eye to the prejudices of his hearers ; 
hike a skilful fisherman, he flings over them the great drag-net 
of general principles, and forces them to his conclusions. 
He scarcely ever descends to that which is playful to keep 
attention fixed, although his laughing eye sufficiently indi- 
cates what he might do if he chose. He depends upon his 
earnest and luminous exhibition of truth, and he binds the 
ligatures of his iron-linked logic about and about his argu- 
ment, until it becomes moyveless as a mountain. And withal 
he speaks in earnest, and his hearers know that a great and 
sincere man is unburdening his soul of deep, inwrought con- 
viction. It is no unmeaning compliment paid to him, that 
while delighting, and riveting the attention of thousands, he 
is not generally greeted with oft-repeated applause, until his 
conclusion becomes an irresistible conviction, and then loud 
and long acclamations make the welkin ring. No man at the 
West has greater power of convincing men that he is right, 
than this popular favorite, who, in allusion to his noble efforts 
to acquire an education, among the people is familiarly and 


fondly called “ Tom the salt-boiler !” 
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We again disclaim being influenced by political bias, 
whilst alluding to public men. So far as the purpose of this 
article is concerned, the political complexion of a man is of 
no account whatever. Western eloquence is our theme, and 
we now choose an example from the party opposed to Messrs. 
Ewing and Corwin. Some may be inclined to rank other 
men in this party higher than the one we have selected. If 
violent gesticulation, garrulous volubility, high sounding bom- 
bast, mouthing, frowning, stamping, simpering, and such like 
mannerisms constitute a great orator, then our selection is a 
bad one. Were these the qualifications, we could easily 
select one who might sit for the original of the above interest- 
ing sketch. 

But the gentleman whom we now cite is not such an 
one, and we take pleasure in according to him the preroga- 
tives of true eloquence! He is a glaring exception to the 
aphorism implied in the oft quoted words of Shakspeare— 


“ Let me have men about me that are fat; 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o’ nights; 
Yond’ Cassius has a lean and hungry look ; 

He thinks too much ; such men are dangerous.” 
“Would he were fatter !” 


Mr. John Brough is fat enough to satisfy even a suspicious 
Cesar, and yet his mind is one of restless activity, and great 
power. He isself-educated. First he was a printer’s boy,— 
then an editor, then a lawyer, then a legislator; and now his 
party in Ohio has not his equal. It is said that sometimes 
he debases his high gifts to the use of ribaldry and low abuse. 
But glad we are, that we never heard him do this. It was 
in Marietta, his native place, near the old court-house in 
which he was born, surrounded by his early companions, 
with many of whom he had kicked the foot-ball over the 
beautiful commons on the river bank, and most of whom 
were uncompromising political opponents, that he pronounced 
a political oration. He spoke three hours and a half to the 
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admiration of all parties. His language was pure Saxon, dis- 
tilling from his lips sweeter 


6 than the liquid glide 
Of Gallic river or Italian tide.” 


He excels greatly in “making the worse appear the 
better reason,’ with consummate skill decoying the attention 
from the weak points of his argument, to those which can 
endure the scrutiny of logic. During the time he was pro- 
nouncing this extemporaneous speech, he did not miscall or 
recall a single word, or attempt to refashion a single sentence 
when once begun. It was a rich, unbroken flow of pure En- 
glish words, uttered in a voice of surpassing sweetness, and 
compelling the admiration of all. He was not without honor, 
even in his own country. 

As an orator, he occupies in his own party the same pro- 
minent position that Mr. Corwin does among the Whigs, and 
yet the contrast between the two is striking. The eloquence 
of Corwin is uneven, at one moment gentle as the notes of an 
Eolian harp, at another impetuous as a whirlwind; the elo- 
quence of Brough is constant, sweet, rich, never vibrating 
between the extremes of mirth and pathos, gentleness, and 
energy ; the one can use the rugged, crushing humor of Dean 
Swift, the other the playful pleasantry of Addison; the one 
is reckless of the mere niceties of language, and lays hold 
upon such alone as may body forth the passionate workings 
of his mind, the other selects sweet sounding words, and 
rounds off his periods in the “ ore rotundo” style, at times 
regarding the drapery more than the thought; the first is 
capable of intense excitement, when his gesticulation is ener- 
getic but natural, his voice is raised high, and his words rush 
out with the utmost rapidity ; the second is always calm, and 
his mild gestures, his smooth voice, and countenance of im- 
perturbable gravity, never betray him into the violence of 
high excitement ; the first as an orator has greater faults than 
the second, but the second has not as great excellencies ; the 
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one descends at least to the hither verge of pantomimic buf- 
foonery, but can sweep the soul’s cords like a master, and 
draw forth the sweetest, deepest melody, or like a storm-king, 
rouse human passion to a tempest, and guide it with whirl- 
wind fierceness against the object of his loathing; the other 
with no less, but a different power, elicits from the soul, 
sweet, deep melody in a constant gush, but it never reaches 
down to the deepest, nor soars up to the highest; the elo- 
quence of the first is fitful as an April day, now gilding the 
sky with golden light, then obscuring it with black storm- 
clouds ; now the breath of spring steals sweetly over the earth, 
and anon the whirlwind hurries on in its pathway of ruin; 
but the eloquence of the other is steady as the light of an 
autumn day, mild yet bright, from the first gleam of morning 
to the last blush of evening. In no one particular are these 
orators alike, and yet you listen to both with unqualified 
pleasure, under the conviction that on each has been breathed 
the real inspiration of eloquence. The task may seem an — 
invidious one, to pronounce upon the comparative merits of 
these remarkable men, although it must be acknowledged 
that the stormful energy, the vacillating extremes, the pas- 
sionate outbursts of the first, accord more with the genius of 
Western eloquence, and for our parts we do prefer it. Words, 
though they be harsh as a tiger’s growl, and rude as a back- 
woodman’s speech, if they do but break up “ the fountains of 
the great deep” in the soul, and pour them out in all their 
sublime energies, are eloquent, they are ‘“ words fitly spoken, 
like apples of gold-in pictures of silver.” 

It were an easy task to select other remarkable characters 
as illustrations, if it were necessary, both in and out of Ohio. 
The illustrations have been confined to Ohio, for the simple 
reason that the writer wishes to be governed entirely by his 
own observations, and comparatively, he has seen but little of 
Crittenden, Marshall, C. M. Clay, Benton, Jones, Prentice, 
and others equally distinguished. And certainly, no apology 
need be penned for dwelling at such length upon the elo- 
quence of political men, since they, to a greater extent than 
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all others, are thrown into contact with the peculiar and 
modifying influences of Western society. In discussing the 
eloquence of political men, we have also, in great measure, 
superseded the necessity of enlarging on the eloquence of 
the bar, since to no small] extent our most gifted lawyers are 
also our most gifted politicians. To show that the West 
possesses lawyers of splendid abilities and acquirements, it is 
only necessary to name such as M’Lean, Hitchcock, Lane, 
Vinton, Swan, Stansberry, and a host like them. 

But Western pulpit eloquence still holds out an inviting 
theme for a few remarks, for which we beg indulgence. And 
here may be traced the same general outlines as on the plat- 
form and at the bar; and we do believe that here exist the 
elements for the most perfect pulpit eloquence the world has 
seen, though these elements are not yet wrought into perfect 
symmetry. The conflicting systems of religious doctrine im- 
pose the sternest necessity upon the clergy of every denomi- 
nation to be thoroughly armed at all points, ready to act in 
any emergency, or meet with discomfiture. ‘This is well illus- 
trated in the celebrated debate which took place between 
Mr. Campbell and Mr. Purcell. Mr. C. sustained himself 
with marked ability, until he made a quotation from some rare 
author, which proved an unfortunate one. The quotation 
was a centre shot at the bishop’s position, and with the ut- 
most assurance he placed the author in question on the table, 
and defied Mr. C. to find such a passage. The fact was, the 
copy was an imperfect one, and Mr. C. was not aware that 
such articles of religious merchandise existed. He was con- 
founded, but not convinced, and sent to some eastern city to 
have the matter attested. But then it was too late. The 
popular eff ct was all on the Bishop’s side, and that effect 
was far from being nullified by the announcement of the facts 
in the papers of the day. Had Mr. C. been prepared upon 
this point, on the instant to expose the facts, he might have ex- 
pelled his adversary from the field with indignity. Western 
clergymen often meet just such instances, and are warned to 
leave no point unguarded. The tendency of all these things 
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has been to make them “ semper parati,’ minute men, ready 
for action at any moment, “ to do battle ” with any adversary, 
with lance, battle-axe or sword. And this will be deemed no 
mean element in efficient eloquence. 

The Western preacher is obliged to accommodate him- 
self to circumstances of such a peculiar nature, that he must 
be an “ off-hand man,” or in many instances fail of success. 
The neighbor’s house, the rude school-house, or the solemn 
grove, is his sanctuary in which to deliver a message from the 
Most High. Or, in traversing the mighty rivers, his fellow- 
travellers will convert the cabin of a steamer into a place of 
worship. In no small degree does the heterogeneous charac- 
ter of his audience modify his efforts. The most scrutinizing 
cautiousness, and the use of the broadest principles, are to be 
traced in his most effective efforts. In addition to all this, 
we have another fact of no small moment. The people are 
exceedingly fastidious. Poor reasoners, tame speakers, barren 
thinkers, meet no favor, and one cannot but be struck with 
the anxious search of the most insignificant churches for the 
most gifted preachers. ‘That this must in the end prove a 
strong stimulus for clergymen to make high attainments in 
all the requisites of an able and successful eloquence, will 
readily be perceived. Nor would it be correct to assert that 
the majority of these efforts are not unpolished when compar- 
ed with the sermons of Robert Hall or Griffin. Some chaste 
and powerful preachers can be found at the West, and yet it 
must be acknowledged that as yet elegance and polish in the 
highest degree do not characterize Western preaching. But 
for all this, there is an impassioned fervor, a strong grasping 
of great poimts at issue, skilful appeals to men’s hearts and 
consciences, which sanction fully their claim, to the name of 
eloquence. A distinguished man has uttered words so perti- 
nent that we quote them. ‘The minister’s high calling, when 
properly apprehended, “will make the mere ornaments of 
rhetoric appear small. It will give seriousness to his discourse, 
gravity to his diction, unction to his eloquence, heart to his ar- 
guments, and success to his ministry.”” ‘The truth of these re- 
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marks is forcibly illustrated at the West. The devoted minis- 
ter, of whatever persuasion, feels that he is contributing his 
share of influence in forming the character of coming millions ; 
to rescue from error and vicea growing empire ; to break in 
pieces the Satanic enginery which drives on mightily the enter- 
prise of ruin. In fact every influence to be conceived of, 
crowds itself upon his mind, and tends to form a holy and 
effective eloquence. And we hope to see the day when such a 
consummation shall be attained, as that Western pulpit elo- 
quence shall not be surpassed in the whole earth. The article 
will be concluded with brief sketches of two or three cele- 
brated pulpit orators, hoping they may not be altogether 
unacceptable. 
And here, again, we shall confine ourselves to those whom 
we know personally, and we do not select them on account 
of private predilections. ‘The most accomplished theological 
debater in the Western country, is Dr. Rice, of Cincinnati, 
so celebrated for his contest with Alexander Campbell, of 
Bethany, Va. He is thought to possess some of the finest 
qualifications fora debater. An unbounded command over 
language, perfect control over all that he has ever known, and 
a self-possession that cannot be disturbed, are his, and con- 
stitute him a knight splendidly equipped for defence and 
attack. Mr. Campbell must have been astonished greatly to 
find his opponent, with the utmost readiness, quoting his opin- 
ions and assertions as recorded in translations, notes, pam- 
phlets, periodicals, and published debates, and in such away as 
to leave the impression on not a few minds, that Dr. R. knew 
better what his antagonist had inculcated in past times, than 
he did himself. And then he never hesitates for language. 
His words flow on perpetually, and fasten themselves to the 
point at issue with a singular felicity. His ridicule of an op- 
ponent is scorching, the more so, because he is the coolest 
and most tantalizing of disputants. You might as well shake 
a mountain as attempt to make him angry, and this enables 
him to gall an enemy with envenomed arrows, with an assur- 
ance most provoking. On some occasions he catches his vic- 
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tim by the hair of the head, as though he were a mere pigmy, 
and suspends him in mid air, whilst in the most aggravating 
manner, he flourishes his scimitar before his eyes, that he may 
suffer several deaths before the blow descends, which shall 
cut him through and through. As a debater he is unsurpassed, 
but he does not realize our ideal of a pulpit orator. ‘There is 
an unimpassioned intellectualness in his rapid preaching, 
which fails to wake the deep emotions of the soul. Perhaps 
his whole failing may be expressed by saying that he has not 
great control of the dramatic element in human nature, and 
without this no orator ever reached the perfection of eloquence. 

A remarkable example of real Western eloquence is 
found in the Rev. Joseph C. Stiles, formerly of Kentucky. 
His voice, his gesticulation, his manner, his fervor, his thoughts, 
all show that you are listening to one who has received his 
baptism in nature’s font, and his unction from heaven. His 
grasp of thought is tremendous, and his words, instead of 
being his masters, are the mere servants to impart to others 
his own convictions. ‘The imagery of nature, and the inspir- 
ed delineations of heaven and hell, obey his beck, and con- 
centrate all the hearer’s attention intensely upon the subject 
in hand. The most energetic words flow in torrents from his 
lips, and bear you resistlessly along. In argumentation he is 
powerful, and he binds his hearers to his conclusions with 
mightier than iron chains. And then his fiery earnestness 
makes his words burning bolts, penetrating every shield and 
coat of mail as merest cobwebs. His restless mental activity, 
his powerful argumentation, his extensive knowledge, his 
rapid utterance, his overwhelming vehemence, combine to 
make him the most noted of preachers strictly Western. 
Judging him by his success he is no less remarkable. He 
knows every cord in the human soul, fastidious instrument 
that it is. He can make it breathe forth the dulcet notes of 
peace, or pour forth the impassioned notes of joy, and from 
the same cords can wring the wildest wails of woe. 

A gentleman not long since related to us an anecdote, the 
truth of which we have no reason to doubt. Mr. S. was 
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once preaching before a crowded audience from the words, 
«And the great day of his wrath is come, and who shall be 
able to stand ?”? Heaven, earth, and hell were subsidized for 
figures and language to image forth the terrific convictions 
which possessed his mind. With gigantic strength he dragged 
his hearers from one stage of excitement to another, surround- 
ing them with all the awful images of the day of wrath, thun- 
derings, and quakings, and burnings, and wailings, and cursings ; 
hell itself, with all its demoniac legions, moving from beneath, 
and Heaven’s hosts marshalled into an array of vengeance. 
The excitement was intense, so much so that the storm-raiser 
could not say “ peace, be still.” He was precisely in the 
situation which Wirt feared for the blind preacher: ‘Socra- 
tes lived and died like a hero, Jesus Christ lived and died 
like a God.” How splendidly did this afflicted child of elo- 
quence glide to the earth from his Jofty flight! But no such 
alighting could Mr. S. find, and he stopped, the feelings of 
his hearers being still wrought up to agony. The pastor of 
the church arose to pray, and his first words secured what the 
eloquent man could not: “Great Jehovah, we bless thee, 
that the great day of thy wrath is not yet come!” A sense 
of relief, as from something dreadful, pervaded the whole con- 
gregation, as these words were pronounced. A single remark 
should here be made, enhancing our estimate of this distin- 
guished preacher, and that is, he scarcely ever fails in produc- 
ing a strong impression. At times he is eloquent in the high- 
est degree, and yet on no occasion is he contemptible. 

The addition of one more character is imperatively de- 
manded, and then we have done. And there is no mistaking 
this character. His influence on the West, and Western pul- 
pit eloquence is incalculable. Strictly speaking, he is not a 
Western man, for the greater part of his life has been spent 
at the East. And yet his eloquence has been fashioned by 
just such influences as we have described as existing at the 
West. He has never been the narrow-minded man, whose 
vision was girt in by the boundaries of a New England parish. 
He has never been the calculating man, forbearing to meddle 
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with those things which were not popular, and because they 
were not so; nor has he waited to identify himself with great 
enterprises for human salvation, until the very winds were 
burdened with the hearty acclamations of universal Christen- 
dom. His eye has been a telescope which cast searching 
glances over a world lying in wickedness. The mantle of 
prophecy seemed to rest upon him when the Missionary and 
Temperance enterprises were commenced, and from the first 
he saw the result. His boat ever rode the foremost wave, 
challenging others to a holy emulation. But especially has 
this been true of the West. His eye caught its vast outlines, 
and measured its prospective greatness. He watched with 
quaking interest the marshalling hosts of light and darkness, 
as they poured on to the great battle-field, to wage the last 
and fiercest conflict, and his eloquence has wrought its most 
potent effects, whilst portraying the joy or the woe which 
the Great West is destined to send in ocean waves around 
the earth. Who, that has seen his flushed face, his every 
muscle tense with excitement, and his voice uttering words 
that seemed oracular responses from the “ Holy of Holies” 
of eloquence, as he dilated upon his theme of themes, salva- 
tion for the West, could fora moment doubt that his eloquence 
had been formed by the confluence of just such great themes 
upon his great, susceptible soul ? The mind of every reader, 
long before this, has anticipated us in pronouncing that vene- 
rated name, Lyman Beecher, and so well acquainted are all 
with him, that further enlargement seems well-nigh gratuitous. 
And yet so great is his influence on pulpit eloquence at the 
West, that a few words may not be out of place. 

Dr. Beecher is an original, and no copy. His mode of 
gesture, attitude, style of thought, and expression, are entirely 
his own ; and where is his like? Generally it is only in single 
passages that he shows himself to possess the characteristics 
of Western eloquence. Occasionally a whole sermon or 
speech indicates to you the full extent of the mighty energies 
coiled up in his mind. Some eloquent men there are—at 
least so the world calls them—whose brilliances are cold as 
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the glittering light of a diamond, or moonbeams flashing across 
an iceberg. You are filled with admiration unbounded, as 
thoughts, beautiful as ever greeted a poet’s vision, are placed 
before you. But beautiful though they be, they chill your 
heart. It is an eloquence of the intellect. And some elo- 
quent men there are whose simple appeals come home to your 
heart in spite of yourself, and kindle deep emotion and drive 
you to duty. But when you examine what tliey have said, 
it would require an intellectual microscope to detect much 
real substance. ‘The intellect finds but little to gaze on with 
complacence, and yet it is eloquent, it springs from the heart. 
Dr. B. in a high degree combines the two; his eloquence is 
from the intellect and the heart. 

In one respect he differs from most others. In the midst 
of remarks, from such a source seeming common-place, he 
will fling out some thought, meteor-like, sparkling in all the 
brilliancy of its own original lustre, and then, as if nothing 
uncommon had occurred, he will move on in the path of “ com- 
mon-places.”” We well remember an instance. It was on 
a Sabbath afternoon that he was addressing Christians who 
were desponding, telling them it would not always be so. 
The day had been cloudy, but just at this moment the clouds 
were lifted up, and the setting sun streamed brightly into the 
church. In an instant the Doctor appropriated the incident. 
«Behold it, desponding Christian. Clouds obscure your 
heavens during the long day, death begins to draw his sable 
curtains around you. You despair of seeing light. But those 
clouds will be lifted up, and the light of God’s countenance, 
like that rich sunlight, be poured over your soul, before you 
go hence to be here no more.” Nothing can be richer or 
more appropriate, and such occurrences are common. In- 
deed, in this very thing consists a marked feature of his elo- 
quence, a seizing upon passing events and pressing them into 
immediate service. Itis this which gives many of his speeches 
the freshness of newly coined gold. He was once reading a 
lecture to his class on the differences of minds. The particu- 
lar thought occupying his attention was the difference between 
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embodied and disembodied spirits. Disembodied spirits were 
represented as looking in astonishment upon us, wondering 
how it is possible for us to act at all in these clay prisons. 
And how the mind is fettered by the feebleness of the body ! 
How often has the student, careering on to conquest, been 
checked by a jaded or diseased body, and the mind, chafing 
like an eager war-horse, been compelled to cease its labors ! 
The Doctor suddenly closed his book, drew off his spectacles, 
and pronounced the following extemporaneous thoughts. 
«Excepting freedom from sin, intense, vigorous, untiring ac- 
tion is the mind’s highest pleasure. I would not wish to 
go to heaven, did I believe that its inhabitants were to sit inac- 
tive by purling streams, to be fanned into indolent slumbers 
by balmy breezes! Heaven, to be a place of happiness, 
must be a place of activity. Has the far-reaching mind of 
Newton rested from its profound investigations? Have David 
and Isaiah hung up their harps, useless as the dusty arms in 
Westminster Abbey? Has Paul, glowing with godlike en- 
thusiasm, ceased itinerating the universe of God? Are Peter, 
and Cyprian, and Luther, and Edwards, idling away eternity 
in mere psalm-singing? Heaven is a place of activity, of 
never-tiring thought. David and Isaiah will sweep noble 
and loftier strains in eternity, and the minds of saints, un- 
clogged by cumbersome clay, for ever feast on a banquet of 
thought, rich, glorious thought. Young gentlemen, press on, 
you will never get through. An eternity of untiring activity 
is before you, and the universe of thought your field.” 

Dr. B.’s_ mind is a laboratory teeming with every variety 
of figure. He never deals in comparisons unless compelled 
to. Comparisons are too tame. Condensed, vivid meta- 
phors start up before you, the living embodiments of great 
thoughts. This is a favorite peculiarity to be noticed both in 
his sermons and prayers. When laboring under intense excite- 
ment, terse exclamations, rocket-like metaphors, are crowded 
upon you with astonishing rapidity. They constitute the 
mere stepping-stones for the hearer’s use, whilst the orator, 
with fiery impetuosity, rushes to his conclusion. One might 
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hear him preach a year, and yet hear no effort commensurate 
with his great powers. ‘To hear a sermon or a speech, when 
the full energies of his mind are wrought up to intensest 
excitement, is an era to the person capable of appreciating 
true eloguence. By merest accident we saw him once when 
his excitement was almost frenzy, and we hardly expect to 
hear such another effort. His audience was made up pro- 
miscuously from all denominations, the occasion being an 
anniversary of the Bible Society. ‘The influence of false 
religions to debase men, and of the religion of the Bible to 
elevate them, was his theme. Long before he arose, his face 
and movements gave evidence of high excitement, and so 
absorbed was he in his own thoughts, that he did not hear 
the announcement of his name by the president. A brother 
clergyman laid his hand upon his shoulder, and he started up. 
In an instant he leaped into the heart of his subject, and for 
almost an hour he poured out burning words. He scarcely 
looked at the scrap of paper in his hand. The effort was 
purely extemporaneous. He was a giant in a truth-quarry. 
He grasped his instrument and hurled vast, unbroken masses 
down the mountain’s side. The mightiest truths were rolled 
down upon us in his terse metaphors, and Whitefieldian ex- 
clamations, and onward he hastened, without stopping to 
expand. He seemed to see deluded men struggling on a bot- 
tomless ocean, and false religions, mountain-sized, bound 
about their necks, and sinking them deep to hopeless ruin. 
On the other hand, the Bible with its doctrines, so pure, so 
sanctifying, so mighty, was a magnificent orb, a sun, with 
omnipotent attractions, drawing man upward from his degra- 
dation, as the sun moves the bosom of the ocean. The 
truths were so noble, the metaphors so condensed yet clear, 
flashing conviction upon the mind, the excitement was so 
great, as burst of the most brilliant eloquence succeeded burst, 
in rapid sequence, during the whole time, that when he 
ceased, one long-drawn breath of relief was heard throughout 
the auditory. 

But we must stop. Our partialities to the West are per- 
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ceptible, and we trust, pardonable. We do love to fill our 
minds with the conceptions of that grandeur to which the 
West shall finally attain. At such moments we tremble. 
This battle-field, grander than a thousand Waterloos, these 
hosts, which Milton’s pen could not describe, that consumma- 
tion in victory, more joyful or woful, than ever perched on a 
conqueror’s standard—these invest the West with solemn sub- 
limity. And the wise man will not close his eyes against 
the mute yet striking lessons, which these foreshadowed 
events teach. But be this destiny joyful or woful, Exo- 
QUENCE, a mighty spirit from heaven or from hell, according 
as she is subsidized, sweeping sensitive cords in a million 
hearts, eliciting notes which might charm an angel or delight 
a demon, binding those million hearts with the sweet, yet om- 
nipotent chains of fraternal love, or driving them fiercely 
asunder to contend as friends, for supremacy—Eloquence, 
the mighty Incantator of all this, shall lead the great West 
up the pathway of life, or force it down the steeps of death. 
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PROFESSOR BUSH’S ANASTASIS REVIEWED. + 


By Rey. D. D. Tomrxins McLayeutin, New-York. 









In the Divine administration nothing, perhaps, is more 
adapted to strike us with surprise, than the methods adopted 
by Infinite Wisdom in the accomplishment of its glorious 
purposes. Agencies, which human penetration would have : 
marked as wholly destitute of efficiency, or as directly and 4 
powerfully tending to the subversion of truth and virtue, ‘t 
have been chosen by God, as the best adapted of any within R 
the range of his universal observation and summons, to the 
illustration and final establishment of the grand principles of | 
faith and duty. From the hour when, in Eden, the Prince of 
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Darkness arrayed himself in opposition to the testimony of 
the Father of Lights, what has the history of our world pre- 
sented but the constant antagonism of virtue and vice, of 
truth and falsehood; and however error and sin may have 
triumphed for a season, the issue will abundantly prove that 
‘“‘ the foolishness of God is wiser than man, and the weakness 
of God is stronger than man.”’ The assaults of enemies, and 
the mistakes of friends, by which the ark of the covenant has 
apparently been endangered, have all been made contributory 
to the settlement of Zion on an immovable foundation. 

We have been led to these reflections by the interest 
awakened in the churches in favor of the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the dead, from the recent attempt made by 
Professor Bush to undermine the popular belief. Never, 
except on a single occasion, had we listened to an argument 
from the pulpit on this important topic. We had often no- 
ticed with astonishment, the rigid silence maintained on this 
point by the Christian ministry, when in the first ages of the 
Church, such prominence was given to the doctrine. It was 
necessary that something should transpire to break up this 
lethargic state, and excite the believer to a thorough examin- 
ation of the nature of his faith, and of the evidence on which 
it rests. The belief in the resurrection of the body might 
otherwise become a dead letter in the creed of Christianity. 
But, thanks to Professor Bush, or rather to that Providence 
which brings good out of evil, an impulse has been given to 
the public mind, which will not soon spend itself; and we 
may thus indulge the hope, that the doctrine will hereafter 
be better understood, and more highly prized than it has been 
since the apostolic days. : 

In the latest work of our author, entitled, “‘ Bush on the 
Resurrection of Christ,” an attempt is made to invalidate the 
argument drawn from the resurrection of the material body 
of our Lord, against the theory of a spiritual resurrection, as 
developed in the Anastasis. We are not surprised that he 
has felt the necessity of guarding more thoroughly a point, 
where his theory is, if not the most indefensible, at least the 
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most easily assailed. He has accordingly, in the treatise 
before us, thrown around his position a double line of circum- 
vallation. ‘The inner is constructed as follows: ‘‘ Our Lord’s 
resurrection was a pledge, but not a pattern of ours,” p. 80. 
And at an earlier stage in the discussion, ‘“‘ How far the resur- 
rection of Christ is to be regarded as an exact pattern of the 
resurrection of the saints, can only be determined by deter- 
mining how far, from the nature of each, the conditions of the 
one could find a parallel in those of the other. It is certain 
that the body of Christ did not ‘see corruption.’ It is cer- 
tain that the bodies of the saints do see corruption. This 
establishes at once an immeasurable diversity, in this respect, 
between the two. In the one case, a body is made the sub- 
ject of a change called resurrection, while its organic integrity 
remains unimpaired ; in the other, if the common view be ad- 
mitted, bodies which have been dissolved, dissipated, and 
formed into countless new combinations, are to be recon- 
structed, and vivified anew by their respective souls or spirits, 
and thus made to live again as the ¢dentical bodies which 
died.” 

** Again, it is clear that the divine-human constitution of 
our Lord’s person must be the ground of an immense differ- 
ence in the condition of his state and that of his people, both 
after and before his resurrection. We cannot justly reason 
from the one to the other. It does not follow, that because 
man, from the laws of his nature, goes into a resurrection- 
state as soon as he dies, without reference to his gross ma- 
terial body, that the same holds good of the risen Jesus.’ 
Nor can any thing be more unjust than to attach such a con- 
sequence to a train of reasoning designed to show that the 
true doctrine of the resurrection of mankind does not involve 
or imply the resurrection of the same body.” pp. 6, 7. 





' How Mr. Bush can here attempt a comparison between the believer 
passing into a state of death, and “ the risen Jesus,” we see not, especially 
when an apostle affirms that “ Christ being raised from the dead dieth no 
more.” 
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Of the principles thus laid down, the Professor seems not 
to avail himself in this essay. Whether it is because he re- 
gards these principles as so obvious, that no one will be 
found bold enough to call them in question, or rather, be- 
eause he holds them as the acropolis to which he may retire, 
if his outposts are driven in, we leave to be determined by 
time. It is indeed certain that the resurrection of Christ is 
not “to be regarded as an exact pattern of the resurrection of 
the saints,” since the one “ did not see corruption,” while the 
others “do see corruption.” But does it follow, that it may 
not have been so far the pattern of the saints’ resurrection, 
that, supposing it to have been a revivification of his material 
body, their resurrection will likewise be that of the material 
body? ‘To such‘as deny the possibility of this, because the 
bodies of the dead “have been dissolved, dissipated, and 
formed into countless new combinations,’ we simply pro- 
pound the inquiry, “ Do ye not therefore err, not knowing the 


>? 


power of God? 
From the leading principle above une we do not 


dissent so much, as from the application it will receive in the 
hands of Mr. Bush. We dislike not so much that which is 
said, as that which tacetur, is passed over in silence : implied, 
and that in such a manner as to bear strongly in some minds 
in favor of the Professor’s argument. We have no intention, 
however, to enter here on a discussion of the implied use of 
any of these principles. Before his application of them is en- 
titled to any weight, he is bound to show that the diversity in 
the conditions is of such a nature, as to preclude the idea of a 
material resurrection in the case of the saints, even though it 
may have occurred in the case of the Redeemer. Till: Pro- 
fessor Bush advances an argument in defence of his position, 
we shall not feel ourselves called upon to enter an argument, 
but shall simply oppose assertion to assertion, and the belief 
of the Christian world to that of an individual. The onus 
probandi certainly devolves on him who assails the popular 


faith. 
But there is an outer line of circumvallation, which oar 
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author has labored strongly to fortify. It is the spiritual 
resurrection of the Lord Jesus. Here he has erected munitions 
of an imposing aspect, which, if well founded, would render 
his position impregnable. It is incumbent, therefore, on those 
who conscientiously adhere to the belief in a material re- 
surrection, to examine candidly and thoroughly the nature of 
the proofs adduced. ‘The grand question at issue is this, Of 
what nature were the post-resurrection appearances of our 
Lord? Were they the exhibitions of a veritable human body, 
that body of flesh and bones, which hung upon the cross ? 
Or were they the manifestations of a spiritual body, invisible 
and undiscoverable by the physical organs of sense, and 
which could be known to be present only by a subjective 
change in the beholders, which the Professor terms “the 
opening of a spiritual eye’? ‘The latter hypothesis is that 
which he adopts. ‘ The supposition of the unconscious de- 
velopment of a spiritual sense in the spectator, affords the most 
probable solution of the problem. It is a question scarcely 
yet considered in man’s philosophy, whether the human eye 
can see any thing that is not material. If an angel is seen in 
human form, it must either be converted to a human being, 
with its solid organisms, or it must be seen as it is by an in- 
ternal eye, adapted to take cognizance of spiritual objects.” 
p- 17. Accordingly he maintains that in all the theophanies 
and angelophanies recorded in the inspired volume, this open- 
ing of the eye of the spirit occurred, and urges in support of 
his opinion not only “ the improbability of a bond fide trans- 
formation of an angelic into a human being,” but also a 
peculiarity in the diction of the inspired penmen, by which a 
certain form of expression is appropriated to these manifesta- 
tions, separating them in an undoubted manner from cases of 
physical vision. ‘The usage of the original on this subject 
is altogether peculiar, and opens a field of philological deduc- 
tion, of the importance of which biblical students appear to 
have been hitherto very little aware. It may, I think, be 
clearly made to appear that there is an appropriated form of 
expression in relation to the whole subject of theophanies and 
THIRD SERIES, VOL. I. NO. IV. 44 
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angelophanies, which has been almost entirely overlooked by 
critics and commentators, but the results of which must 
inevitably put a new phasis upon a whole class of texts bear- 
ing upon this theme, both in the Old and New Testaments.” 
p- 20. 

‘‘To those who are conversant with the original lan- 
guages of Scripture, it is well known that there is a number 
of distinct terms which are promiscuously rendered by our 
English to see. ‘Thus we have in the Hebrew the two lead- 
ing terms mx> and 1m, of which the former is the prevailing 
term for common and natural vision, while the latter nm and 
its derivatives are more especially appropriated to that interior 
mental vision which was peculiar to the prophets, whence 
nym is used to designate a prophet or seer, and "1m prophetical 
vision. ‘Thus Gesenius,as translated by Robinson, gives as 
one of the leading senses of m3 what is presented by a divine 
influence to the prophet’s mind, either in visions, properly so 
called, or in revelations, oracles, etc., as Hab. 1:1, ‘'The 
oracle which Habakkuk saw,’ i. e. which was divinely pre- 
sented to his mind, which was revealed.’ It is indeed true 
that these senses are occasionally interchanged with each 
other, and that mx" is applied to mental, and mim to ocular 
vision. But it is, nevertheless, undeniably the fact, that what 
I have stated is the dominant usage in regard to these two 
terms. ‘Thus, for instance, throughout the visions of Daniel, 
where he speaks of seeing or beholding the visions of the 
supernatural diorama spread before him, the term is invariably 
min. 

“In like manner the Greek, also, has a striking diversity 
of terms, though greater, to express the idea of ‘seeing.’ 
Thus we find Eis, ogéw, Blénw, Oemgéw, Pecoucu, and oxzopa, 
all rendered ‘see,’ and though occasionally these meanings 
run into each other, yet there is no doubt that a prevailing 
usage can be ascertained in regard to each. The last in the 
list above given, oazoyai, is the term which the usus loquendi 
of the sacred writers generally applies to angelic appearances, 
as also to the divine theophanies, mentioned in the Old 
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Testament. Though applied in repeated instances to external 
vision, particularly in the Septuagint, yet it is capable of ab- 
solute demonstration, that of all the different terms for ‘see- 
ing,’ it is this which is more especially used to denote that in 
ternal or intellectual perception which is expressed by the 
Hebrew mim, of which it is in several instances the Greek 
rendering, and which was developed in the prophets when 
made the subjects of supernatural revelations.” p. 21. On 
p- 45 we find another term, dewpéw, substituted for, or sub- 
joined to, 6zzoua, as “a peculiarly fitting word,” through 
* the legitimate import of the term and the circumstances of 
its frequent use,” “to express the peculiar idea” of “ spirit- 
ual or prophetic vision,’ answering, “ in thirteen cases out of 
twenty-four, to the Heb. mim.” ~— After a “ copious” illustra- 
tion of the usage with respect to é2roua, the Professor hav- 
ing, as he supposes, made good his assertion that the prevail- 
ing sense of oztoua is that of “ seeing with the spiritual eye,” 
proceeds, pp. 59-69, to an examination of the post-resurrec- 
tion appearances of our Lord; and, inasmuch as “ the same 
term is uniformly employed in speaking of our Lord’s mani- 
festations of himself after his resurrection,’ he cannot dis 
cover, “‘ why the inference is not legitimate, that those mani- 
festations fall within the category of real theophanies ; or in 
other words, why they are not to be regarded as purely spirit- 
ual phenomena addressed to a purely spiritual vision.” 
We have quoted thus largely from Professor Bush, that 
we may not incur the charge of misrepresentation, or of a 
want of candor in exhibiting the views of an opponent. As 
we intend in the present article not to enter on the philosophy 
of the thing, we are especially desirous that his opinions on 
the philological question should be fairly before our readers. 
In controverting the views developed in the preceding ex- 
tracts, we would by no means imply that these terms are per- 
fectly synonymous. We think, however, that “it is capable 
of absolute demonstration,” that these terms so run into each 
other, are so often substituted one for the other, that any ar- 
gument on the quality of our Saviour’s resurrection-body, 
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based on the use of one or two peculiar terms, has a founda- 
tion less firm and coherent than one of sand, and must neces- 
sarily sink from its own weight. 

Let it be conceded in the outset, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, that “‘oazoua is the term which the usus loquendi of 
the sacred writers generally applies to angelic appearances, 
as also to the divine theophanies.”’ Does it follow from its 
frequent employment by the inspired amanuenses, when treat- 
ing of these themes, that it is thus employed from a peculiar 
fitness for the expression of spiritual vision, or may not its use 
have possibly arisen from circumstances over which the writ- 
ters had no control, a necessity in the language, so that they 
were forced to the admission of this term into the description, 
or to the maintenance of a rigid silence? If itcan be made 
o appear that this is the very term most commonly used in 
certain relations of time to denote ocular vision, have we any 
warrant for inferring from its frequent application, in precisely 
similar relations, to theophanies, and angelophanies, that it is 
thus applied because it has a peculiar adaptation to the ex- 
pression of spiritual vision ; and may we advance from such 
premises to the conclusion that this and that manifestation, 
are spiritual manifestations, because they are denoted by 
ontouc? Every tyro knows, that when a number of kindred 
terms, such as those named above, exist, the common lan- 
guage of the Greeks (7 xo) does not employ them all, in 
all their tenses, and that the usage is fixed in favor of forms 
from one of these roots in certain tenses, and of forms from 
some of the kindred roots in the other tenses. No Attic 
writer, would employ a Present évéyx@, or a Future from 
géeo, or a Perfect from oi, though all these terms contribute 
various tenses to complete the conjugation of the verb. 
Those who are unacquainted with the ancient languages may 
be referred to “ go,” as an example in point, deriving some of 
its forms from the obsolete “‘ wend.”’” Who would be war- 
ranted in drawing an inference respecting the nature of a mo- 
tion mentioned by some writer, because he says I go, rather 
than I wend, or I went, rather than I goed? Common senge 
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would set down this logician, as trying to amuse us with the 
oddities of fancy, or as in need of some restoratives to free 
him from a mental hallucination, if he were supposed to be 
seriously taxing our belief. And can any one justly demand 
our assent to an inference which he may make respecting the 
nature of the resurrection-body of Christ, from the application 
to it by the evangelists of certain forms of éaroue:, when 
those were the only forms which general usage sanctioned ? 
All that the sacred writers have done, in the employment of 
the term in question, must be explained on this simple prin- 
ciple. They were under a necessity of resorting to these 
terms, or of departing from the common diction. ‘This fact, 
obvious as it is, has been wholly overlooked by Professor 
Bush, and glares through the whole treatise. By way of ex- 
ample, let me cite here a single passage, found on p. 25. 
“« John 16: 16, ‘ A little while, and ye shall not see (@eageire) 
me; and again, a little while, and ye shall see (dweode) me.’ 
So, also, v. 17, 19. This is somewhat remarkable, as the 
term for seeing in the two clauses is varied. Whether the 
latter term was intended to intimate the peculiar kind of seeing 
which would be requisite after his resurrection, we will not 
here positively affirm,' but certain it is, that this is the very 
word, in its passive form,” by which his manifestations to his 
disciples were indicated.” 

Has the Professor overlooked an inaccuracy in the Eng- 
lish translation, in which @ewgeize appears as a Future, and 





1 Though the Professor does “ not here positively affirm,” yet of course he 
implies that, in his opinion, éWee% is substituted for Gevoetre,‘*t» intimate the 
peculiar kind of seeing,” etc. If this has any force, it is on the supposition that 
he does not regard Ocwpctre a8 an appropriate term to express spiritual vision. 
Yet,as we have already observed, on p. 45, he labors strenuously to show 
“that there is something in the legitimate import of the term (Sewpetre) and in 
the cireumstances of its frequent use, which goes to render it a peculiarly fitting 
word by which to express the peculiar idea” of “ spiritual vision.” We are 
irresistibly reminded of Cowper’s amusing description of the contest between 
«< Nose and Eyes.” By which opinion would the Professor have us abide ? 

2 We were taught, in our school-boy days, to call épipa:, Future Middle. 
But perhaps the Professor means to say, by which, in its passive form. 
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not asa Present? ‘The correct version is, “ A little while, 
and ye do not see me ; and again, a little while, and ye shall 
see me.” (See Winer, Gram. New Test. $ 41.2.) Is it at 
all “remarkable” that “the term for seeing in the two clauses 
is varied,” when the Present ézzoueu is altogether obsolete, 
and the Future @ewpgyom occurs not ence. in the Septuagint, 
Apocryphal, and New Testament writers? Must the usage 
of the language be violated, to save the text from a liability 
to perversion or misapplication at the hands of some modern 
theorist ? That this is the correct solution will fully appear by 
reference to other passages in which there is a similar ex- 
change of terms, occasioned by the necessity of the language : 


Exod. 10: 28, 29. “Take heed to thyself as to seeing 
(ieiv) my face any more ; in whatever day thou mayst be 
seen (dp0js) by me, thou shalt die.—I will be seen 
(6qPjoouc) by thee no more.” 

“ 14: 13. “The Egyptians ye have seen (éagdxaze) to- 
day, ye shall see (agoodjoeo8e ideiv, a Hebraism for 
oweoOe) them no more for ever.” 

“ 33: 20, 23. “Thou canst not see (dev) my face: for 
man may not see (i37;) my face, and live.—And then shalt 
thou see (6wer) my hinder parts, but my face shall not be 
seen (opOyaeta) by thee.” 

Job 7: 7, 8. “No more shall my eye see (ideiv) good. The 
eye of him that seeth (6gavz70g) me, shall not see (zegiB2ew- 
eta) me.” 

Psalm 63: 2. (Sept. 62:3.) ‘Thus in the holy place did 
[ appear (apr) before thee ; to see (ideiv) thy power 
and thy glory.” 

Ezek. 8: 6, “Son of man, hast thou seen (gagaxag) what 
these do? Thou shalt yet see (Gwe) greater violations.” 
v. 15.— thou hast seen, and shall still see” (éwgaxag, 
xa Eze ower). 

Matt. 13: 17. “Many prophets and righteous men desired to 
see what ye see, and saw not” (idsiv d Blémere, nai ova 
eidor). 
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Acts 16: 9, 10. “ And a vision was seen (oy) by Paul in 
the night. And when he had seen (e/dev) the vision,” etc. 
See also, Numb. 23: 13. 2 Sam. 14: 24. Dan. 1: 13. 
John 1: 33, 34.51. 8: 56,57. Acts. 26: 13, 16. Rev. 
1: 12. The same usage prevails throughout the classic 
writers. 

For an obvious reason, theophanies and angelophanies are, 
for the most part, spoken of in past or future time, and in the 
description of them, writers were under the necessity of adopt- 
ing the appropriate tenses of those verbs which were com- 
monly used, when vision (I take the term here in its ordinary 
or physical sense) was the subject of discourse. Their em- 
ployment of certain terms from wpe and omtopou arose 
simply from the fact that, in the required tenses, these were 
the forms which popular usage had sanctioned in treating of 
sight. ‘They must adopt these, or introduce solecistic modes 
of expression, if not in their terms, at least in their style. To 
set this matter clearly before our readers, we have prepared 
several tables, illustrating the usus loquendi of the New 
Testament, Septuagint, and Apocryphal writers. The basis 
of our investigations in the New Testament is the text of 
Mill. Between this and the text of Griesbach, on the point 
under consideration, there are a few unimportant differences. 
The tables present the number of times each word occurs, 
and the tenses in which it is used. Middle forms, employed 
in an Active sense, are placed with the tenses of the Active 
Voice. These are distinguished by the letter M. 
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Active. Passive. 
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Oswoiw 26 
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Apocrypha. 
BrXérw 

eldov 

Osdonat 
Bewoiw 
Orromat 
Orrdvouat 
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A glance at the above tables will be sufficient to satisfy 
any inquirer as to the usage of the Hellenistic writers, and to 
convince him that, in the employment of a simple Future in 
the active sense, and of a Future and an Aorist in the passive 
sense, they had scarcely the privilege of a selection. Thus in 
ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-THREE passages out of ONE HUN- 





* 1 Pet. 1: 8. eidéres, a very rare form in this sense, though common in the 
signification “ to know.” 

+ We omit the interjectional forms ids and iéo3, of which the former occurs 
25, the latter, 213 times. 
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DRED AND EIGHTY-EIGHT in which the Future Active is re- 
quired, the form is dwoua. ‘The Future Passive occurs 
THIRTY-THREE times ; in THIRTY-TWO places we find 6gja0- 
wat. The Aorist Passive is demanded NiInETY-FIVE times ; 
and in £1GHTY-sEVEN instances they have adopted ogdyr. 
The terms peculiarly appropriated to spiritual manifestations 
are the very terms peculiarly appropriated to PHYSICAL 
vision in the same relations of time. They are almost the 
ONLY terms which the language affords. Strange, that an 
argument should be constructed in favor of the spiritual re- 
surrection of our Saviour from its being denoted in various in- 
stances by oarouat. Yet such is the fact. 

After the citation of about thirty passages from the Sep- 
tuagint and New Testament to illustrate the spiritual as well 
as the physical application of the term, Mr. Bush remarks, 
with reference to the New Testament usage, “ Here are eight 
instances, out of fifty-seven, in which we do not refuse to ad- 
mit that the original ozoua: indicates ocular vision. The 
remaining forty-nine constitute so strong an array of proofs in 
favor of the other sense, that we see not why our asserted 
distinction is not made out. If so, we certainly have good 
grounds for the position that the angelic appearances recorded 
in Scripture were not made to the natural eye.” The spirit- 
ual ontouxt, then, is to the physical o2zouat, speaking mathe- 
matically, a litte more than as siz to one! But, seriously, 
how are the “ forty-nine” instances of spiritual vision, by 
which instances the predominant sense of the word ts to be 
proved to be spiritual, made up? By incLupine THE VERY 
PASSAGES WHICH ARE THE SUBJECT OF DiIsPUTE. If this does 
not involve a petitio principti, we think that the world has 
never seen, and will never see an illustration of the fallacy. 
Why, if the Professor will only allow us to follow his exam- 
ple, and transfer to our side of the account all the passages in 
dispute, he will certainly cry in vain for a 2ov oz@ in using his 
spiritual lever. 

The chain of argumentation by which the conclusion is 
reached “ that the angelic appearances recorded in Scripture 
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were not made to the natural eye,” is altogether of a novel 
description, and though capable of being converted (we mean 
not perverted) into the triangular form of the regular syllo- 
gism, it seems to us wholly destitute of that indispensable 
quality of true syllogistic reasoning, that like “ a three-fold 
cord” it “is not quickly broken.” Professor Bush first as- 
sures us that it is capable of absolute demonstration, that of 
all the different terms for “ seeing’’ it is this which is more es- 
pecially used to denote that internal or intellectual perception, 
which is expressed by the Hebrew mtn.” ‘This constitutes 
the major premise, and is instanter proved, or rather dis- 
proved by a reference to six passages in the Old Testament, 
(in not one of which mrn, is found, but uniformly mx>) and to 
six in the New, most of them examples of theophanies, and 
angelophanies.'_ He then lays down the minor premise, by 
quoting Luke 3: 16. 17: 22. John 3: 36. Rom. 5: 21, 
and Heb. 12: 14, (in all of which, but the last, the term 
“see” is plainly used in the metaphorical sense of “ex- 
perience,” “enjoy,””) which will serve in his opinion as “a 
clew” to the fact, that “the prevailing usage in regard to 
the term,” is that of “ a seeing by the eye of the mind, and 
not of the body.” After a few additional citations, in which, 
‘“‘from the general usage of the term,” the very point which 
he sets out on the preceding page to prove, he infers “ that 
it has the import, not of a bodily, but of a mental vision,” he 
trumpets forth the conclusion that “the angelic appearances 
recorded in Scripture were not made to the natural eye.” If, 
in this unlinking of our author’s chain of argumentation, we 
have not done him injustice, which we most sincerely depre- 
cate, we presume that our readers will join us in the belief 
that the connection between the antecedents and the conclu- 
sion is about as close, as that which exists between the philo- 
sophical disquisition prefixed by Sallust to the Jugurthine 
War, and the body of the history. 


'Gen. 12:7. 35:9 Exod 3:2. Judg.6:12.13:3. 1 Kings 3: 5. 
Luke 1: 11. 22: 43. Acts 7: 30, 35. Rev. 11: 19. 12: 1. 
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We confess ourselves rather dissatisfied with Professor 
Bush’s theory and practice of classification, and present the 
following as the result of a minute examination of the use of 
dmroucs in the New Testament. 

It denotes 
: 1. Ocular vision, four times. 
; Acts 7: 26. “He (Moses) showed himself (apy) to them, 
as they strove.” 
“ 20: 25. “ Ye shall see (6weo@e) my face no more.” 
Heb. 13: 23. “ With whom I will see (Gwoua) you.” So 
probably, 
John 11: 40. “ Thou shalt see (Gwe) the glory of God,” i. e. 
in the resurrection of thy brother. These are the only 
instances in which I refer the term to ocular vision, leav- 
ing out, of course, for the present, the passages under 
debate. 
2. Altention, perception, experience, or enjoyment ; this 
being a metaphorical use of the term; thus used eight times. 4 
Matt. 27:4. “What is that tous? Thou shalt see to it” 
(ower). 
« «© 94, Ye shall see to it (oweode).” 
Acts 18: 15. “ Ye shall yourselves see to it (6weo@e).” 
Luke 3: 6. ‘And all flesh shall see (@wezar) the salva- 
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a tion of God.” 
: “ 17: 22, “Ye shall desire to see (ideiv) one of the days 
fi of the Son of man, and shall not see 





(OweoGe) it.” 
John 3: 36. “He shall not see (wera) life.””! 
“ 19:37. “They shall look (oworrat) on him whom they 
pierced.” 
Rom. 15: 21. “'To whom he was not spoken of, they shall ‘ 
see (owortat).” 
3. Spiritual vision, ten times. 
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1 Ps. 89: 49. “ What man is there who shall live, and shall not see a 
(SWerac) death ?” 
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(a) Of God, or saints, in the world of glory. 
Matt. 5: 8. “ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see (oworta) God.” 
Luke 13: 28. “ When ye shall see (6wyo@e) Abraham etc. 
in the kingdom of God.” 
Heb. 12: 14. “ Holiness, without which no man shall see 
(Owerat) the Lord.” 
Rev. 22: 4. “They shall see (dworrat) his face.” 
(6) As in the prophetic ecstasy. 
Acts 2: 17. “Your young men shall see visions (ogdoes 
oworta).” 
16: 9. “ And a vision appeared (dgaua — ody) to Paul 
by night.” 
Rev. 11: 19. “ And the temple of God in heaven was open- 
ed, and the ark of his covenant was seen 
(poy) in his temple.” 
“ 12:1. “And there appeared (apy) a great sign in 
heaven.” 
« « 3, “And there appeared (w@@@y) another sign in 
heaven.” 
(c) Of God the Son by angels. 
1 Tim. 3: 8. God was manifest in the flesh—seen (apy) by 
angels.” 
4. Supernatural manifestations, twenty-three times. 
(a) The exhibition of the cloven tongues, manifestly 
differing from the incidents recorded Acts 16: 9. 
Rey. 11: 19, ete. 
Acts 2: 3. “There appeared (ap@yoar) to them cloven 
tongues.” 
(6) Angelic visitations. 
Luke 1: 11. “ And an angel of the Lord was seen (adn) 
by him.” 
22: 43. “ And an angel from heaven appeared (apy) 
to him.”’ 
Acts 7: 30. “ And an angel of the Lord (the Angel-Jeho- 
vah) appeared (apy) to him in the wilder- 
ness of Mount Sina.” 
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Acts 7: 35. “ And by the hand of the angel that appeared 
(6p@¢vr0g) to him in the bush.” 
(c) The manifestation of Moses and Elijah. 
Matt. 17: 3. “ Moses and Elijah appeared (e#gdycur) to 
them.” 
Mark 9: 4. “ And Elijah, with Moses, appeared (oq@y) to 
them.” 
Luke 9: 31. “ Moses and Elijah, who appeared (og@érzeg) in 
glory.” 
(d) The manifestations of the Saviour after his ascension. 
1. His various appearances to Paul. 
Acts 9: 17. “The Lord Jesus, who appeared (dg@eis) to 
thee in the ~-ay.” 
“ 26: 16. “For this purpose have I appeared (agony) 
to thee.” 
«  « in the which I will appear (éq0yjoouat) to 
thee.” 
1 Cor. 15: 8. “ He was seen (apy) by me also.” 
2. The manifestations at his aagovoia or second coming. 


“They shall see (¢wortas) the Son of man 
coming,” etc. 


Mark. 13: 26. 
Luke 21: 27. 
Matt. 26: 64. } “Ye shall see (oweo@e) the Son of man, 


Matt. 24: 30. 


Mark 14: 62. seated,” etc. 
John 1: 51. “'Thou shalt see (Gwer) greater things than these.” 
« « 52. “Ye shall see (éweode) heaven opened, and the 
angels of God ascending and descending on the 
Son of man.” 

Heb. 9: 28. “To them that look for him shall he appear 
(opOyoetar) the second time, without sin, to 
salvation.” 

1 John 3: 2. “We shall be like him, for we shall see (dwo- 
weda) him as he is.” 

Rev. 1: 7. “He cometh with clouds, and every eye shall 
see him (oweras mag ogpOadpos).” 

(e) A Theophany. 

Acts 7: 2. “ The God of glory appeared (ag) to our 

father Abraham.” 
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5. The manifestations which Jesus made of himself be- 
tween the resurrection and the ascension twelve times. 

(a) Prospectively, of his visiting his disciples. 
John 16: 22. “ But I will see (Gwoma:) you again.” 

(b) Prospectively, of their beholding him. 


: “There shall ye see (dweode) him.” 


Matt. 28: 7. 
Mark 16: 7. 


Matt. 28; 10. “ And there shall they see (Gworra) me.” 
John 16: 16, 17, 19. “A little while, and ye shall see 
(Gweode) me.” 
(c.) Retrospectively, of his appearances. 
Luke 24: 34. “ And hath appeared (a@) to Simon.” 
Acts 13: 31. “And he was seen (w@y) many days,” etc. 
1 Cor. 15: 5. “ He was seen (ody) of Cephas.” 
« « 6, “ He was seen (apy) of above five hundred 
brethren at once.” 
« « J, “He was seen (apy) of James. 

From a review of the above, it will appear that in eight 
instances the word is used in a metaphorical sense. ‘These 
passages must of course be set aside, as not bearing either 
way on the decision. In thirty-five passages the word is the 
subject of dispute. In the texts which remain, it is used four 
times of ocular, and ten times of spiritual vision. I ask then, 
would it be safe to erect a theory concerning the nature of 
our Saviour’s resurrection-body on such a foundation as this ? 
Is it philosophical to attempt to support the theory of the 
spiritual resurrection of our Lord by evidence so unsatisfac- 
tory? We base these inquiries on the supposition that no 
light can be thrown on the nature and the use of the term, 
but that which may be gathered from the fourteen passages to 
which we have referred ; but is this supposition true? In not 
a single instance does the context indicate any thing peculiar 
in the application of this term to the manifestations of our 
Lord after his resurrection. Neither is there any thing in the 
original meaning of the term, nor in the manner in which it is 
used, indicative of a peculiar appropriateness or appropria- 
tion to the expression of spiritual vision. The terms em- 
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ployed in the disputed passages are the terms of common life ; 
the every-day terms in these tenses; terms, which, by the 
condition of the language, writers were almost compelled to 
use. ‘They are frequently applied to the sight of spiritual 
beings ; but where is the proof that these beings cannot be 
seen by the natural eye? Certainly it is not afforded by the 
fact that the knowledge of Jesus, and salvation, and the days 
of the Son of man, and eternal life, cannot be made to as- 
sume bodily shapes, and thus be the objects of ocular percep- 
tion. Yet it is the application of ozroyc: to these very ideas 
which the Professor takes as his “ clew” to guide him through 
the mazes of the labyrinth. With this line he readily di- 
vides examples of spiritua) from examples of physical vision, 
and marshals all things into their appropriate places. But 
does Mr. Bush in fact believe that a spiritual, being cannot be 
seen by the natural eye ? On what principle, then, will he ex- 
plain the incidents recorded Num, 22: 23, 25, 27, 33? Was 
Balaam’s ass endowed with spiritual vision? If so, she must, 
as we conceive, have possessed a spiritual nature, and in this 
respect have excelled a!l other animals of the asinine species, 
unless perchance the whole species has been wronged by 
universal consent, being made the butt of obloquy in the well- 
known proverb, when in reality it ought, through its peculiar 
spiritual endowments, to have been elevated to the dignities 
and immunities of other ratiocinative animals. But, if the ass 
was not endowed with spiritual vision, she must have discern- 
ed the angel by the natural eye. And if ocular vision is 
sufficiently keen in the lower tribes to enable them to discern 
an angel, we see not why an angel might not be perceived by 
the human eye. We shall undoubtedly be reminded that, vy. 
31, it is said, “ The Lord opened (Heb. >33; Sept. dmexddvwe) 
the eyes of Balaam,” as if this were necessary to enable him 
to see the angel. But does the language indicate an “ open- 
ing of a spiritual eye,’ any more than the expression con- 
cerning Hagar, Gen. 21: 19, “ And God opened her eyes, 
and she saw a well of living water.” Certainly the water was 
not spiritual, and not therefore incognizable by the outward 
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eye. Nor was Hagar, before her eyes were opened, blind. All 
that the expression denotes, is, that her eyes were directed by 
God to a particular spot, where a fountain poured forth the 
needed beverage. ‘The fountain was there before, but she 
had failed to notice it. But the Professor will perhaps urge a 
difference in the original. The word is not m3, but mpp. 
True ; but this adds to the strength of our argument against 
the theory of spiritual vision; for here mpx, the very term for 
supernatural vision, is applied to a case, which, we think, all 
will admit, was one of ocular perception. Both in the word 
used to mark the opening of the eyes, and in that indicative 
of the seeing, the phrase corresponds precisely with 2 Kings 
6: 17, simi—npes:ae—npes. What shall we infer 
from this sameness of expression? Simply this, that even in 
the case of supernatural manifestations, the presentation may 
be made to the natural eye ; that it may be quickened so as 
to take cognizance of objects, which ordinarily escape its no- 
tice. Paul, notwithstanding “ the abundance of the revela- 
tions’? communicated to him, would not undertake to decide 
the question, whether the disclosures made to him on a cer- 
tain occasion, were made to him in the body, or out of the 
body, and with all deference to the talents of Mr. Bush it does 
seem to us to savor somewhat of arrogance for him to assume 
a position, which an inspired Apostle dared not occupy. 

And here, inasmuch as we shall not find a better oppor- 
tunity, we must for a moment advert to a remark occurring, p. 
32: “* And their eyes were opened, and he vanished out of 
their sight.’ What is clearer than that this does not refer to 
their natural organs of sight, but to an interior mental or spirit- 
ual perception by which alone they were able to ‘discern the 
Lord’s body.’ Here, then, we have the most unequivocal as- 
surance that it was by means of an inward subjective change 
in themselves that, on this occasion, they were enabled to 
recognize the Saviour in his resurrection-person.” We can 
discover here no such ‘ unequivocal assurance ;” but, on the 
contrary, it appears most manifest, that all which is intended, 
Luke 24: 31, by the expression “their eyes were opened,” is 
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the removing of that influence which was said, v. 16, to have 
been previously exerted upon them ; “ their eyes were HOLDEN, 
that they should not know him.” ‘The features of their 
Master were perfectly familiar to them; but on this occasion 
a supernatural influence was put forth, by which they were 
prevented from immediately recognizing him, as they would 
have done, if the miraculous interference had not occurred. 
All that was needed to enable them to discern their Teacher, 
was that their eyes should be restored to their natural state. 
We regard this passage, thus explained, as a “clew’’ to the 
other passages in which our Lord, after his resurrection, was 
not at once recognized by his disciples. 

But to return from a digression, which has extended be- 
yond our anticipations. If any word in the Greek language 
properly denotes ocu/ar vision, that word is oazoua. ‘This is 
evident from its connection with om@aduog “the eye,” (com- 
pare the more ancient oocouat, allied to oove “ the eyes,”) as 
well as from numberless instances in which it is thus used. 
Any one wishing examples can find them scattered through 
the Septuagint ; or, if he would rather have an accumulation 
of them, he may turn to Levit. 13, where the word is thus 
applied twenty-five times. That it is altogether synonymous 
in common usage with Bié7@, eid@, and gam, may be inferred 
from its frequent exchange with these terms in the progress of 
discourse. 

There is left, then, but one defence, behind which the 
author may attempt to shelter his theory, viz., the signification 
of 35, and the correspondence between this term and 6a7omat. 
A slight examination of the Hebrew text will show that no 
such appropriation, as Professor Bush supposes, exists. If 
our investigations are correct, 7} occurs in all fifty times, 
twenty-six times with reference to ocular vision, or in the or- 
dinary metaphorical sense, and twenty-four times with refer- 
ence to prophetical vision, or a sight of the Divine Being. 
The kindred Chaldee term yn is found thirty times and only 
once out of the writings of Daniel. This is used twenty-four 
times of prophetical vision, and only six times of ocular vision, 
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or metaphorically. Does the fact just stated militate in the 
least against our position? By no means. How few are the 
instances in which Daniel has any occasion to speak of ocular 
vision! Yet he introduces 1h in this sense five times. Had 
he been an annalist, instead of a prophet, the preponderance 
would naturally have been as large on the other side. We 
meet with it, even here, often enough in the ordinary sense to 
prove that there was nothing exclusive in its nature, and the 
prophetic preponderance here can never shake our opinion 
concerning the true signification of the word, as developed at 
large in the other books of the Old Testament.' In the usus 
loquendi of the inspired penmen, we discover nothing which 
would lead us to consider m3} more appropriate to spiritual 
vision than mx. Is the one applied to the vision of an angel, 
or of the Almighty? So is the other. Is the one employed 
in the description of prophetic scenes? So is the other. When 
Jehovah promises to favor Moses with a sight of his glory, the 
term is mx>. When Elisha gazes on the ascending Elijah, it 
is the same M83. When he prays the Lord to open the eyes 
of his attendant, that he may see the horses and chariots of 
fire, by which they are guarded, we have again 587. When 
Isaiah writes, “ I saw the Lord in his glory,” he employs the 
same term. Out of eighteen instances in which the Lord ap- 
peared to the patriarchs, the children of Israel, etc., in all but 
one the word is 8". In the visions of Jeremiah, ch.1, of 
Ezekiel, ch. 1, 8, 10, 11, 40, 43, 44, 47, of Joel, (2: 28,) 








' We subjoin a list of all the passages in which these words occur :— 
mim, in the ordinary sense, Exod. 18: 21. Job 8: 17.15: 17. 24: 1. 27: 
12, 34: 32. 36: 25. Psalms 11: 4, 7. 17: 2. 27: 4. 46: 8.58: 8, 10. 63: 2. 
(here exchanged with Xs, as also in Exod. 24: 10, 11, and Num. 24: 
16, 17.) Prov. 22: 29. 24: 32. 29: 20. Cant.6: 13. (7: 1.) bis. 
Isa. 26: 11. bis. 33:20. 48:6. 57-8. Micah 4: 11. mim, Ezra 4: 
14. Dan. 2: 8. 3: 19, 25, 27. 5: 23. mim; applied to ‘the vision 
of God, Exod. 24: 11. Num. 24: 4, 16. Job 19: 26, 27. Ps.17: 
15. Isa. 33: 17 ; applied to prophetical vision, Isa. 1: 1. 2: 1. 13:1. 30: 
10. Sam. 2: 14. bis. Ezek. 12 : 27. 13 : 6, 7,8, 9, 16, 23. 21 : 29. (21: 34.) 
Amos 1:1. Micah1:1. Hab. 1:1. myn, Dan. 2: 26, 31, 34, 41, bis. 43, 
45. 4: 2,6, 7, 10, 15,17, 20. 5:5. 7:1, 2, 4,6, 7, 9, 11, 13, 21. 
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of Amos, ch. 7-9, of Zechariah ch. 1-6, we have still 
mys; and so, Daniel, ch. 8,9, 10,12. And yet Professor 
Bush asserts, p. 21, that “throughout the visions of Daniel, 
where he speaks of seeing or beholding the visions of the 
supernatural diorama spread before him, the term is invariably 
min’? !! An imperfect examination of the writings of Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel, Daniel, Joel, Amos, Habakkuk, and Zechariah, 
presents us with about eighty illustrations of the prophetic use 
of mx>. If, then, we are to judge of the nature of a term by 
the nature of the subjects to which it is applied, and more es- 
pecially by the number of times it is thus applied, mx, as a 
prophetic or spiritual term, must take precedence of myn. The 
Professor speaks likewise of the derivatives of mim, as “ es- 
pecially appropriated to mental vision.” Why this segrega- 
tion? Is mth used to denote a prophet or seer? Sois nh. Is 
zim applied to prophetical vision? So is mx¥y2. In fine, they 
are so similarly “appropriated,” so interchanged, that we fail 
to perceive any ground for the distinction which Mr. Bush has 
attempted to establish between these “two leading terms” of 
vision. 

In the supposed correspondence between mim and d2zopeu, 
he is equally unfortunate. “It is capable,” says he, “ of abso- 
lute demonstration, that of all the different terms for ‘ seeing,’ 
it is this which is more especially used to denote that internal 
or intellectual perception which is expressed by the Hebrew 
min.” Do facts sustain this bold assertion ? “Omzouat has been 
employed by the LX X 246 times, but in only seven texts 
have they substituted it for 14. In two hundred and thirty- 
six instances is it the version of mx. If these translators re- 
garded Mm as a peculiarly spiritua) term, they certainly did 
not thus regard omrouer; and vice versa. Nor did demgén 
fare remarkably well at their hands ; for in only thirteen places 
have they made it stand for 1m, while in almost thirty in- 
stances have they conferred this honor on “ the common” 
eldov.' 


' Linclude in these enumerations the Chaldaic form, and simply add to 
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Enough has, doubtless, been said to satisfy the minds of 
all, whose judgments are not warped by attachment toa favor- 
ite theory. Yet we cannot withhold some brief observations, 
illustrative of the application of the several terms of vision 
specified in the list. 

Biénw is applied to the Son of man’s seeing the Father, 
John 5: 19; to the disciples beholding the ascension, Acts |: 
9; toa sight of the cloven tongues, Acts 2: 33 ; to the sup- 
posed sight ofa vision, in the case of Peter, Acts 12: 9; to 
the discernment of Jesus in his glory, by the eye of faith, 
Heb. 2: 9; to the visionin Patmos, Rev. 1: 11; to the visions 
on the opening of the seals, Rev. 6: 1, 3, 5, 7, (where a 
various reading occurs, introduced by Griesbach into the text, 
omitting Biéne, v. 3, and substituting ie, v. 1, 5, 7,) and 22: 
8 bis to the vision as a whole. We say nothing of the nu- 
merous examples in which it is used metaphorically. 

Ei8ov is applied to the descent of the Holy Spirit on Jesus 
at his baptism, Matt. 3: 16, Mark 1: 10, (where it is said 
he saw the heavens opening,) and John 1 : 33 ; to the scenes 
of the transfiguration, Matt. 16: 28. 17:8. Mark 9: 1, 8, 
9, and Luke 9: 27, 32; to the sight of Jesus after his resur- 
rection, Matt. 28: 17, Luke 24: 39, bis, and John 20: 20, 
25, 27, 29; to the vision of an angel, Mark 16: 5, Luke 1: 
12, 29, Acts 10: 3, 17, and 11: 13; to what transpired in 
vision, Acts 9: 12, (eidev éy ogduur,) and 11: 5, 6, whence, 
as well as from other passages, we infer that Luke must have 
been ignorant of the peculiar “ appropriation” of that which 
is “ spiritual,” as with the helps which we moderns have he 
would have seen to a demonstration, that he must write go: 
open & éxordoe ogaua, and not the gross edor. It is used of the 
sight of the burning bush, Acts 7: 31, of Stephen’s vision of 
the glory of God, 7: 55, (note the transition to Oewpéw, v. 56, 
proving the two synonymous,) 9: 27. 22: 14, 18, of Paul’s 
vision of Christ ; so, likewise, 26: 16, which Professor Bush 


the above, that in the translation of these words the LXX have adopted 
nearly twenty different expressions. 
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must regard as a very “remarkable” passage, since the term 
for seeing in the three clauses is varied, so that we have 
pony cor —cbv re eldec, ov re 6~P/joopat. It is applied to Paul’s 
vision of the Macedonian, 16: 10, (in v. 9, ogape a@Oy ; here 
zd dpaua eider,) and between fifty and sixty times in the 
Apocalypse to the various objects disclosed in vision, as the 
Lord Jesus, angels, the New Jerusalem, heaven opened, 
sights in heaven, etc. ‘Thus we have in all about ninety in- 
stances, in which ¢?8oy is applied to, in a few cases supposed, 
in most, real, supernatural manifestations. What will the 
Professor say now of the usus loquendi of the sacred writers : 

Ozcéouce is used of the descent of ‘the Spirit on Jesus at 
his baptism, John 1 : 32; of the sight of Jesus after his resur- 
rection, Mark 16: 11, 14; of the ascension, Acts 1: 11; of 
the supernatural light seen by Paul and his companions on the 
journey to Damascus, 22: 9; and of the vision of God, 1 John 
4: 11, where it is perfectly synonymous with éogaxe, John 
1: 19. 

Qewpéw is applied to Satan’s falling from heaven, (meta- 
phorically,) Luke 10: 18; to the supposed vision of a spirit, 
and the real vision of Christ, 24: 37, 39; (in the latter ex- 
changed with ideze;) to the ascension, proleptically. John 6: 
62; to the vision of two angels, John 20: 12, and v. 14 to 
Jesus himself in his resurrection-body ; to the heavens open- 
ed, Acts 7: 56, and, in a different sense, Acts 10: 11, and to 
the two witnesses, in their resurrection-state, and in their as- 
cension, Rev. 11: 11, 12. In our opinion, it denotes super- 
natural vision but six times, while it is more than thirty times 
used of ocular perception, and in the remaining instances is 
applied metaphorically. We perceive no peculiar adaptation 
to the expression of spiritual vision, in a term familiarly em- 
ployed with reference to the sight of a wolf, a sepulchre, a 
stone, a pile of buildings, etc. We believe that not even an 
experimental knowledge of clairvoyance would sufficiently 
quicken our discernment for such lyncean penetration. 

‘Ogém, which the Professor refers “to the outward organ 
of vision,” is ten times applied to God; (so in the Septua- 
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gint #2dv éwpaxaper, Judges 13: 22. Some read eidouer,) 
likewise to the sight of angels, Luke 1: 22. 24: 23; to the 
scene of the transfiguration 9 : 36; to a sight of Abraham in 
heaven, 16: 23; of the Saviour after his resurrection, John 
20: 18, 25, 29; after his ascension, Acts 22: 15, 1 Cor. 9: 
1 ; and to the pattern of the tabernacle showed to Moses on 
the mount. It occurs in the literal sense some ten or twelve 
times, (leaving out those passages to which exception might 
be taken,) but is most frequently employed in a metaphori- 
cal manner. 

These citations bring to light another mistake into which 
our author has fallen through an undue anxiety to prove the 
spiritual resurrection of Christ. Unfortunately for himself, and 
for the cause of truth, he has made all his investigations on this 
subject through lenses which are not achromatic. Being them- 
selves of a spiritual hue, they impart the same coloring to 
every object which he views. What adds to the disadvan- 
tage is, that while they are of a high magnifying power, there 
are imperfections in the sphericity, so that they give to the 
investigator distorted views of facts, which distortions he 
places before his readers as accurate delineations. Thus, p. 
59, he informs them that oaroua is uniformly employed in 
speaking of our Lord’s manifestations of himself, after his re- 
surrection.” But we have seen above that edo» is applied 
seven times to the appearances of our Saviour between the 
resurrection and ascension; @ecoua twice ; Psmpew once ; 
09ém, THE PHYSICAL 094, three times. Besides these, three 
other terms are employed in the same connection, viz. o2tdvo- 
pot, (cited by Prof. Bush himself,) Acts 1: 3, paixw, Mark 
16: 9, (which term is also used of angelic appearances, Matt. 
1: 20. 2: 13,19, and of the sign of the Son of man, 24: 30. 
It is in the Old Testament applied to Jehovah, Num. 23: 3, 
bis, and Isa. 60: 2, also in the Apocrypha to angelic appear- 
ances, 2 Macc. 3: 25, 33. 10:29. 11: 8,) and gavepom, 
Mark 16: 12, 14, and John 21: 1, bis, 14. Thus instead of 
a single term applied to these manifestations, we have eight ; 
those which the Professor overlooks occur in twenty instances, 
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while éazoua is found in only twelve. The author should 
certainly be more careful in the announcement of facts. 

We are reminded here of some additional misconceptions 
respecting the signification of words, connected with the gen- 
eral subject. “Ogaoug is not confined to “ mental vision,” as 
is stated, p. 24. It is indeed more commonly used in this 
sense, but many examples might be adduced of the other 
sense. ‘Thus Gen. 2: 9, “ every tree beautiful to the sight,” 
aipaior sig ogaow ; Lev. 13: 12, “ during all the inspection of 
the priest,” xa’’ lyr tiv doaow; 1 Sam. 16: 12, “ exceeding- 
ly beautiful in appearance,” ayadds dedoe xveiy ; Eccles. 11: 
9, “in the sight of thine eyes,” é» ogdoe oPaluar cov. In 
the New ‘Testament the word is used but four times; twice 
in the natural sense, Rev. 4 : 3, “like in appearance to a jas- 
per-stone—an emerald,” ouotog ogaoe, bis; and twice in the 
spiritual sense, Acts 2: 17, and Rev. 9: 17, 

Similar is the mistake respecting daraoia, a rare word, 
employed Luke 1: 22. 24: 23, Acts 26: 19, and 2Cor. 12: 
1. Inthe LXX we meet with it, Dan. 9: 23. 10: 1, 7, bis, 
8, 16, and Mal.3: 2. If the prophecy in Malachi 3 had, as 
most suppose, at least an incipient fulfilment in the incarna- 
tion of Emmanuel, the word must here be understocd literally. 
In Wisdom of Sirach 43: 18, it is employed metaphorically, 
“ At the sight of him, (Jehovah,) the mountains are shaken ;” 
but v. 2, of the same chapter, no one can hesitate about the 
literal application, “ the sun in his appearing,” 700g év é27aoie. 
So in an apocryphal fragment of Esther, (14: 16, Edit. of 
Van Ess, 4: 17,) quéted by Bretschneider, ¢v jugeats omracias 
nov, “in the days of my appearance,” i. e. when I make my 
appearance before the king. These are all the passages in 
which we are aware of its occurrence. 

We come next to the phrase éparzog éyévero, Luke 24: 
31, which the Professor translates, “‘he became invisible,” 
and adds the following comment: <‘ The original dqavrog, it 
is true, occurs nowhere else in the Scriptures, but lexicogra- 
phers remark that there is no difference in import between this 
and pars, which is several times applied in the Old Testa- 
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ment to the sudden disappearance of angels. Thus 2 Mac. 
3: 34, “ And having spoken thus, they (the angels) appeared 
no more (agaveig éyévovto).”’ Here, then, we are undoubtedly 
taught that our Lord suddenly and miraculously disappeared 
from the view of his disciples. Our author certainly deserves 
commendation for having recourse to the kindred dgavi¢ to 
determine the signification of apartog. We intend to follow 
his example. But unfortunately, in the statement respecting 
the use of dgarng éyévero he is, if we may rely on the con- 
cordance of Trommius, altogether in an error. Instead of the 
phrase being “ several times applied in the Old Testament to 
the sudden disappearance of angels,” it never occurs in any 
application. And the only place in the Apocryphal writings 
of the Old Testament in which it is thus employed is the 
passage quoted. It is said to occur twice in the Acts of 
Thomas, $ 27, $ 43. Another confirmation of the remark 


of Horace : 
Quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus, 


Illustrious Homer sometimes takes a nap. 
We may add in the words of the poet, 


Verum operi longo fas est obrepere somnum. 


In a long work you'll pardon the mishap. 


But we hardly know whether the apology can be urged in 
the case before us. 

That a@gavrzog is used in classic authors of miraculous 
disappearances admits of abundant proof. Thus Pindar, in 
his mythus of Pelops, represents him as being taken up to 
heaven, to serve as cup-bearer to the gods : 


wg & apartos émehes 


“ And that you disappeared.”—O.ymp. 1: 72. 


So Menelaus speaks of Helen, whom Apollo snatched 
away, at the moment she was stabbed by Orestes : 
ag ov teOvnuer, GAR Kpartos oiyetat. 
“That she is not dead, but departs unseen.”—Orestes, 1574.* 





* Compare Orestes 1507. Hel. 614. 
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More examples may be seen in Wetstein. But do these 
examples prove the word to be confined to this sense?) The 
Professor has conceded that aqavrog is the same in significa- 
tion as @garyjg. Let us, then, glance for a moment at the use 
of this term, and of its causative égari{o, equivalent to agar’, 
mow. “Aparig stands opposed in Greek writers to xataqarys. 
Thus Xen. Cyrop. III. 3: 28: “The Assyrians encamped, 
as has been described, in a place well fortified, (xaraqavet 5é,) 
but very conspicuous ; but Cyrus (dg évvato év dqareotat@) 
as much out of sight as possible.” Hence it is defined with 
perfect propriety by a@@ewpytos, dogatog, non Conspicuus, ob- 
scurus. So Mem. I. 1: 2, Socrates “ was openly sacrificing, 
( 9ve@r — qavregog jv,) and in the use of divination (ov« éqarns 
jv) he was not unseen.” It is often used of one who puts 
himself out of the way, absconds ; denoting a sudden, abrupt 
withdrawal, and concealment. Plato says of one who had 
secretly fled, éavzov éoyev &gav7 ; and Plutarch with reference 
to a sudden disappearance, says, Tagaygijpua aqavig tyévero, 
z.t.2. “ Forthwith he disappeared, either having killed him- 
self, or having gone as an exile out of Beotia.” Xenophon, 
speaking of Xenias, and Pasion who had deserted Cyrus, says, 
Anab. I. 1v. 7, “ When therefore they were gone, or out of 
sight,” énei Soiv joav aqaveic. Again, 1V. u. 4, “ And 
when they thought they would be unseen going away,” ’Emet 
8: Morro apareig elvae amorteg. We have said that aqarns 
never occurs in the LXX. It is found, however, in the 
translation of Symmachus, Job 24: 4, “The meek of the 
earth hid themseives,” agaveig éxoincay. So Job 29: 8, 
“When they saw me, the young men hid themselves,” @. @. 
In both passages the LXX have éxov8yoav. In the Apocry- 
pha, only in the verse quoted, and Sirach 20: 30, where it is 
joined with xexgvupern. ‘Hidden wisdom, and concealed 
treasure,” Pyoaveos aqaryg. In the N. T. Heb. 4: 13, the 
causative aparitw involves the same idea, denoting to obscure, 
conceal. Anab. III. 1v. 8,“ A cloud having covered the sun, 
obscured (ijqdévoe) the city.” Mem. I.11. 53, “The soul hav- 
ing departed—they bury (apavritovow) the body.” Isocrates 
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against Pasio, “ lie hedes the child,” dparite zor naida. But 
why rely on collateral evidence when we may come directly 
to the point? We appeal first to Pindar, who uses dgavzog 
in the sense of obscure, secret. ‘Thus, Nem. VIII. 58: 
& tO ev Launpor Brava, 
tov 3S aqavewy xvdog avreiver caPQor. 
‘Which (envy and malice) oppress that which is splendid, 
and exalt the vile name of the obscure.” Pyth. XI. 46, 
aqavtov Bote, “ secretly detracts ;’ the interpretation of 
Heyne. Aeschylus, Agamem. 623 : 
aviig apavrog & “Ayaixov creator, 
avTOS TE XU TO Mhoior. 
“A man hath disappeared from the Achaean host ; both him- 
self, and his ship.” Surely the nature of this disappearance 
cannot be mistaken ; for, v. 657, *‘ The ships, pushed violent- 
ly by the tempest, and the raining and thundering tumult of 
Typhon, went away unseen,” wyort &qavto. ‘They were not, 
however, so far spiritualized as to become invisible. For 
“when the bright light of the sun arose,” they saw “the 
Aegean blooming with the corpses of the Achaeans, and the 
fragments of the ships.” V. 695, aidrav aqartor, “ the unseen 
oar,’ and 1007, dpavrrov Zoua, “a hidden rock.” Soph. Oed. 
R. 560: 
apavtog éijer Pavaciup yepouatt. 
‘Goes suddenly to destruction by the deadly act.” 831,832: 
adh &x Bootar, 
Bainy aqpartos noocder. 
“ But sooner may I depart from the sight of mortals,”’ sooner 
may I die. Philoct. 296, 297: 
GAR é&v méitgowt métgor éxtpiBwv, mods 
éqny aqpartor qos. 
“ But striking stone upon stone I brought out the hidden fire.” 
Eurip. Hippol. 840, applied to the death of Phaedra, who 
had hung herself: 
doris yag ws TIS Ex yEowY &partos él. 
“ For like a bird, are you gone from my hands.” The body 
was still suspended before him. Let Anacreon furnish one 
illustration. Ode to the Swallow, 33. 4, 5: 
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~ a 
Xeon 8 ele aqartog 
"H Neidoy, i) mi Méugpy. 


“ But in winter you are off, either to the Nile, or to Memphis.” 





Here is no vanishing into thin air, or something akin to 

it; but simply a sudden departure. Fischer translates, 

: “ recedis, abis, avolas.” Schleusner, then, is fully supported in 

E his definition of éparzog, “ qui non amplius conspicitur, et 
quocunque modo oculis subducitur, non conspicuus.” 

Kuinoel has a remark on this text, Lu. 24: 31, so appro- 
priate and just, that we cannot refrain from transcribing it. 
‘‘Scripsit autem Lucas, ut scite monuit Beza, non @izoig, sed aw 
«ita, remotionem localem indicaturus, ne quis existimaret, 
Jesum presentem quidem cum ipsis mansisse, sed corpore quod 
cerni non posset. Jam dparzog éyévero an avtwv est subito ab 
iis discessit. Vocabulum éqavrog a Graecis adhibetur de omni- 
bus, quae quocunque modo oculis subducuntur.—Non ergo e 
Lucae verbis consequitur, lesum inconspicuum esse factum, 
priusquam e coenaculo egrederetur.” Luke wrote, as Beza 
has well observed, not a’roig, but aa attra», with the de- 
sign of indicating a departure from the place, lest any one 
might suppose that Jesus had remained present with them in 
reality, but in a body which could not be seen. Now the 
phrase &. 2. a. ad. means, he withdrew suddenly from them. 
The word dqavrrog is used by the Greeks of all things which 
are in any way removed from the sight. It does not follow, 
therefore, from the words of Luke, that Jesus became invisible, 
before he went out of the room.” The idea of invisibility is, 
in some of the examples we have cited, wholly inadmissible. 
The fragments of the ship were before the eyes of the Greeks. 
The body of Phaedra was before Theseus. The swallow, a 
bird noted for the suddenness of its migrations, disappears 
simply through its change of place. And if this is all which 
can be implied by this phrase in some instances, Professor 
Bush has no warrant for affirming that by the same phrase! 
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1 We say, “ the same phrase,” for éyévero is here evidently the same as 
jv. If any one doubts this, we hope he will explain the difference between 
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in Luke “ we are undoubtedly taught that our Lord miracu- 
lously disappeared from the view of his disciples.” 

Under “the Fourth Appearance,” our author infers 
“again the sudden and instantaneous apparition of our Lord. 
‘And as they thus spake, Jesus stood (ory) in the midst of 
them.’ Nothing is said of his entrance by the door, or in any 
other way. The first they know, he is there—they see him.” 
The expression in Luke is gory év néow aitoy ; in John more 
fully and exactly, 72 @ev 6 I. xai gory ef ¢ 10 péoor. We can 
discover nothing, even in the phraseology of Luke, indicative 
of a miraculous manifestation. That he was suddenly present, 
we doubt not; and what more does the language imply ? 
The opinion that this was a miraculous appearance is tracea- 
ble to the expression zor Sveadyr xexdetopérov ; but xLe(o is 
simply to close, not nevessarily to lock, as Dr. Robinson has 
already remarked.' The silence of the historian respecting the 
mode of entrance, is no argument against the supposition that 
Jesus entered by the door, opening it miraculously, if it was 
locked. ‘ But if this were so,” says the Professor,” “ would 
not this miracle itself have been worthy of record?” Cer- 
tainly, we reply, and in defence of our supposition refer him 
to the evangelist himself: ‘* And many other signs truly did 
Jesus in the presence of his disciples, which are not written 
in this book.” John 20: 30. See also 21:25. Every one 
of these signs or miracles (oxueia) was worthy of record, yet 
infinite wisdom did not see fit to record them. The silence 
of the evangelist proves nothing. But the author adds, “ Our 
argument, it will be observed, is built on the assumption that 
our Lord’s manifestations of himself from time to time to his 
disciples, during the forty days, were of the nature of the 
scriptural angelophanies.” ‘This assumption rests on the sup- 
posed fact that oaroye: is the prevailing term by which 
angelophanies and theophanies “ are expressed,” and that the 


Plutarch’s davis éyévero and Xenophon’s jcav dpavets, or between éyévero, 
Luke 2: 42, and jv, Luke 3: 23. 

1 Judges 3: 23, kai drixdeice ras Oipas rod imepwiov— Kai iodnvwoe, 25, wat £d- 
aGov ri xXetda, cat jvorgav. “* And he shut the doors of the chamber, and 
locked them. And they took the key, and opened.”’ 
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same term is uniformly employed in speaking of our Lord’s 
manifestations of himself after his resurrection.” But as we 
have fully proved this supposition to be erroneous, the founda- 
tion of the argument is swept away. ‘The quotations by 
which he learnedly shows that it may be said of an angel that 
he “ came,”’ or, that he “came and stood,” 7A0¢e xai éotn, are 
not in the least to the point, since there is not the slightest 
indication in any of the passages of sudden manifestation. 
We might as well argue that the words quoted, Nehem. 4: 
11, were spoken by demons, as infer the spirituality of the 
body of Jesus from the language of Luke and John. Examine 
the phraseology in Nehemiah, Od yrdcortat xai ovx 0 porta 
eng Orov ELI mpmerv eis pécov avt@y. (Compare the words 
of John, 720e—eig ro wécor. Striking coincidence !) 
Clear demonoépy ! Undoubted instance of a demonophany, 
proleptically stated. Who can resist the evidence presented in 
the very words? Notice first the peculiar spiritual term 
oworta. Then carry with you the evidence furnished by this 
word to £1 0uev, which here very distinctly indicates sudden- 
ness of approach, being in the past tense, and yet applied to 
future time; and especially forget not that 7A0ov is an ap- 
propriated term, being several times applied to the approach 
of spiritual beings ; they shall not know, nor see, till we are 
come into their midst. We believe the reasoning here to be 
as conclusive, as that which the Professor has adopted. 
Commenting on the words, “A spirit hath not flesh 
and bones, as ye see me have,” some remarks are introduced, 
which excite fresh surprise. ‘He does not say in express 
terms ‘ A spirit hath not flesh and bones, as I have,’ but ‘as 
ye see me have,’ where the original is not the common word 
for ‘see,’ (eideze,) but another term (Pewgeize) which implies 
more ofa mental perception, equivalent to our consider, con- 
template, apprehend. A spirit hath not flesh and bones, as I 
seem to you to have—as you contemplate me as having.” 
How does this appear in one, who, but a moment before, 
was such a stickler for literalism? “ We plant ourselves, how- 
ever, upon the simple letter of the narrative as it stands. 
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We contend that the PLAIN, OBVIOUS IMPORT OF THE TEXT 
1s,’ etc. But why insist so strenuously here on a literal 
interpretation? ‘That interpretation will force us to the 
admission of a miracle, in a case where precisely the same 
result might have been effected in a natural way. We need 
only suppose that John has omitted one circumstance in the 
train of events. Had he written, “'The doors of the apart- 
ment in which the disciples were convened, having been shut 
through fear of the Jews, Jesus came, and, the doors being 
suddenly opened, stood in their midst,’ would there have 
been any foundation for the supposition that Jesus entered 
the room in an invisible manner? Is the supposed omission 
by John, that the doors were suddenly opened, more impro- 
bable than the actual omission by Luke, that previous to his 
entrance they were closed? But let it be conceded that 
this circumstance may have been omitted, and nothing can be 
urged in favor of an unseen approach, so that every shadow 
of proof for the spirituality of the risen body vanishes away. 
Here is the necessity for the stern literalism in the present 
case. But when we advance a little further, the relations of 
things are changed, and “ the simple letter of the narrative as 
it stands—the plain, obvious import of the text,” becomes an 
insuperable barrier in the path of the Professor. It is so high 
that it cannot be scaled, so compact that it is impermeable 
even to the spiritual body. There is but one expedient; to 
stickle to the opposite side, and for the preservation of the 
fair child of fancy, to sacrifice “the plain, obvious import of 
the text ’’—and not this alone, but the settled principles of 
hermeneutics, and even common sense. The disciples 
“ were terrified and affrighted, and supposed that they were 
gazing on a spirit.” To remove their doubts respecting the 
reality of his appearance, he appeals to their senses, ‘‘ Behold 
my hands and my feet, that it is I myself.” They supposed 
that the form on which their eyes were riveted, was a mere 
aerial outline; a spectre, without flesh and bones. The 
Saviour essays to convince them that the supposition was 
unfounded. “ Hanpie me, and see; fora spirit hath not 
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flesh and bones, as ye see me have.” But according to our 
author the object of the Saviour was just the reverse. [ 
SEEM TO YOU TO HAVE—YOU CONTEMPLATE ME AS HAVING 
A BODY OF FLESH AND BONES ; @ spirit hath not these ; han- 
dle me and see—satisfy yourselves, that it is a spiritual sub- 
stance, and not a body of flesh and bones, which you are 
viewing. ‘This is the only sense we can eliminate from his 
comments. But to say nothing of the absurd notion that the 
spiritual body bore the perforations of the nails, and the gap- 
ing wound produced by the spear; to say nothing of the 
sophistry by which an appeal addressed to the outward organs 
of sense,' (we recognize no other,) designed to convince 
the disciples that they were not gazing on a spirit, is per- 
verted into an appeal to their spiritual senses, made for the 
express purpose of showing that they were examining a spirit- 
ual body, a thing, according to the Professor’s own exhibition, 
so subtle and refined, so much nearer to spirit than matter, as 
not to be cognizable by the physical organs of sense ; to say 
nothing of that crafty form of speech which, unwittingly, as 
we are well assured, but, nevertheless, in reality, he puts in 
the mouth of him who knew no guile, directing them to the 
use of their spiritual senses, when they Seem, no more than 
ourselves, to have been aware of the existence of these senses, 
and the terms, if any terms in the language could have such 
an import, must of necessity lead them to the use of their 
physical organs, how can we account for the blunder respect- 
ing edere? Must the Professor be reminded that “ the com- 
mon word for ‘ see,’ eigete, is never used in the Present, but 
only in the 2 Aorist, and that it could not consequently stand 
in the position which @ewgeize occupies? The arms of Achil- 





1 If, as Professor B. conceives, “ the appeal was made to their internal 
senses,”’ of course, the terms by which the appeal was made must be ap- 
propriate to the expression of spiritual sight and touch. They are «doy 
and Ym\agdw. The latter will undoubtedly exclaim, Te defensore haud 
opus est. But unfortunate cidov! who shall advocate thy claims to the 
expression of internal vision ! The champion of spirituality hath himself 
abandoned thee, calling thee the “* common ”’ efdov 
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les must have grown rusty through disuse; we hope he will 
arise and burnish them.' 

The quotation from Romans, (6: 4—11,) with all the 
reasonings upon it, we think, may safely be despatched with 
one remark. If, as Professor B. states, the apostle “is run- 
ning a parallel between the death and resurrection of Christ, 
and the death to sin and the spiritual resurrection of believ- 
ers,” and if, when men are born again, they begin to live 
again,” and if “ the resurrection of the saints is but the com- 
pletest issue of their regeneration,’ then does the parallelism 
require us to believe that Jesus Christ did not, at his resurrec- 
tion, enter “upon that peculiarly spiritual condition, which 
was the pledge of the spiritual and eternal resurrection-life 
of his people.” For, as in the case of his people, time must 


intervene between the commencement and the completion of 


the process of spiritualization and glorification ; so in his own 


case time must have intervened between the two points of 


the commencement and completion of his glorification ; so 
that, if it be supposed that Christ rose from the dead in his 
Father’s glory, an interpretation in which we do not acquiesce, 
yet did he not fully attain to his glory till the ascension from 
Olivet. If pressed with the statement, “Christ being raised 
from the dead, dieth no more; death hath no more dominion 
over him,” an answer is at hand. Jesus was never subject to 
death in the sense that his life was forfeited. ‘Therefore 
doth my Father love me, because I lay down my life, that I 
may take it again. No man taketh it from me, but J: lay it 
down of myself; I have power to lay it down, and I have 


power to take it again. ‘This commission did | receive from 


1 We would not willingly incur the charge of hard-heartedness by im- 
posing too severe a task upon one who has gone through herculean labors, 
yet, after the reiteration, again and again, of the sentiment that spiritual 
phenomena may be so ordered, as to produce the same impression that a 
material body would produce, we cannot but indulge a wish that our 
author would furnish us with an argument on the existence or non-ezist- 
ence of a material world. No appeal, however, is to be made to the 
senses, since “ the consciousness of the subject cannot discriminate be- 
tween the functions of the outer and the inner.”’ 
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my Father.” He died voluntarily, and, having by his one 
offering obtained eternal redemption, he will never, a second 
time, succumb to the destroyer. If it be still urged by the 
Professor, that there is nothing from which one might infer 
“that the manner of Paul’s seeing the Lord, after his resur- 
rection, was any different from that in which he was seen by 
his apostolic compeers,” since “the expression is precisely 
the same in regard to the whole,” we reply that “ the expres- 
sion is precisely the same in regard to”? Moses, when he 
showed himself to his brethren (dp@y aizois) as they strove, 
and if he has any right to infer a spiritual manifestation in the 
case of Jesus, we have an equal right to infer a spiritual mani- 
festation in the case of Moses ; and in fine, since the historian 
tells us, (Gen. 1: 9,) that “the dry land appeared,” agin 
fyod, and (8: 5) that “the tops of the mountains appeared,” 
aponoar ai xepadat roy dg¢wv, to argue that these appearances 
were spiritual manifestations, and that consequently there is 
no material world. 

The passage in Peter, (1 Pet. 3: 18,) certainly lends 
no support to the doctrine of a spiritual resurrection. The 
criticism on the English translation is obviously correct, “ in- 
asmuch as the clauses are perfectly balanced in the original,” 
and except on the ground of style, we have no objection to the 
version, “‘ Being put to death flesh-wise, but quickened spirit- 
wise.” But, we do protest against the exposition which 
follows. ‘He came into a spiritual condition; and if so, 
why not into a spiritual body? as otherwise the contrast is 
lost. If his material body was raised, why should it not be 
said, he was quickened in the flesh? But it is said, he was 
quickened in the Spirit. Now Spirit here cannot mean 
either the human or divine soul or principle, because this did 
not die, and therefore could not be made alive. Quickened 
spirit-wise, we think, therefore, must mean that he entered 
into a spiritual body; his state became spiritual.” We 
presume the Professor will not deny that some difference 
exists between body and spirit. In our view, between no 
two things can the opposition be more marked and distinct. 

THIRD SERIES, VOL. I. NO. IV. 46 
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If this be the fact, the word spirit can never denote a body of 
whatever sort. The apostle Paul, when writing on the resur- 
rection body is very precise in the use of language. “It is 
sown a natural body ; it is raised a spiritual body. There is 
a natural body, and there is a spiritual body.” ‘The contrast 
is not between capa and avévua, but between wryixor and 
avevuatixor, the term oaua being appended to both. The 
passage is yet to be adduced in which avevpa denotes a body. 
Such a use of terms would be subversive of language itself, 
making it no longer a medium of thought, but a combination 
of enigmatical absurdities. Besides, the Professor has him- 
self, by a single stroke, completely refuted his own interpre- 
tation. ‘Spirit here cannot mean either the human or divine 
soul or principle, because this did not die, and therefore could 
not be made alive.” Neither, then, can it mean the spiritual 
body, because this did not die, and therefore could not be 
made alive. Thanks, by the way, for the concession that 
THAT WHICH IS QUICKENED, IS THAT WHICH DIES. 

Is the author sure, however, that he has a right view of 
this passage, when in his comment he uses the preposition 
in? Do the words necessarily mean quickened 1n the Spirit ? 
In our view By would more correctly represent the dative 
here, agreeably to the principle laid down by Buttmann § 133, 
3, 1. “Kindred with the instrument is that 1n which, 
or By which one 1s or pores any thing ;”’ nearly the same as 
on account of, in consequence of, so that the words may be 
rendered, ‘‘ Being put to death in consequence of the flesh, 
but quickened in consequence of the Spirit.” That this isa 
legitimate interpretation of the dative, we presume, no one 
will deny. The only question which remains is, whether the 
version we have given conveys a satisfactory sense, one which 
harmonizes with the general tenor of Scripture, and this 
question must be decided by the meaning which we attach to 
the terms flesh and spirit. 

Lightfoot, in his Horae Hebraicae remarks, that, when- 
ever the words flesh and spirit are contrasted by the sacred 
writers, the Lord Jesus being the subject of discourse, by 
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the term flesh we are to understand the human nature of the 
Redeemer, and by the term Spirit, his divine nature. In Rom. 
1: 3, it seems difficult to adopt any other interpretation, with- 
out doing violence to the most obvious principles of construc- 
tion. ‘* Concerning his Son, Jesus Christ, our Lord, who was 
made of the seed of David, according to the flesh, and de- 
clared to be the Son of God with power, according to the 
Spirit of Holiness, by (Winer, ¢ 51, p. 297, source of proof 
and conviction) the resurrection from the dead.” No one 
can fail to perceive here the correlation between zara o¢gxa— 
xate mvevua, demanding that the two clauses should be similar- 
ly understood. It is the same correlation which is so often 
effected by uév and 6é, (Xen. Ages. 11: 7,700 wiv comartos 
eixova otyoucOu anésyeto, TH 5 8% woyis ovdénote Exaveto 
pvnueia Stamovovperog,) as sya wey anov TH cwpati—napov bé 
z@ avetuatt. 1 Cor. 5: 3, and often indeed without these par- 
ticles, the correlation being indicated by a repeated prep- 
osition, (Rom. 8: 1, 4, 5, 9, 11,) an adjective, participle, etc. 
But, if we here refer avetya é&y:wotng to the third person in 
the Trinity, a new meaning must be attached to xaz& in the 
second clause, (through the operation of, ) and the symmetry 
of the passage will thus be destroyed. It appears, then, to be 
necessary to regard this passage as presenting a contrast be- 
tween the human and divine natures of Christ. So probably 
1 Tim. 3: 16, épavegddn &y cagxi, einaidOn &v avevpati. So, 
undoubtedly, the words of Peter should be interpreted, Hav- 
ing suffered death in consequence of his assumption of hu- 
manity, having been quickened (raised from the dead) in 
consequence of the union which the divine nature had effected 
between itself and this humanity. Such a sense is, we think, 
sustained by the passage in Romans, already examined, and 
by 2Cor. 13: 4, “Though he was crucified through weak- 
ness, yet he liveth by the power of God.” His crucifixion 
resulted from his weakness—his having become subject to the 
infirmities of human nature; but his resurrection to an un- 
ending life resulted from the exertion of his own divine power 
co-operating, as we believe, with that of the Father and the 
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Holy Spirit, for in no other way can the teachings of inspira- 
tion on the resurrection of Christ be harmonized. It is evi- 
dent that, with this interpretation, “the contrast” in Peter is 
not “lost,’’ as the Professor imagines must be the case, if his 
exposition is rejected; but, on the contrary, is presented in 
bold relief. 

On the subject of the aagovoia, or second coming of 
Christ, we have but a word to offer. Expressing no opinion 
ourselves as to the nature of that coming, we assert most un- 
hesitatingly, that so far as the argument before us depends on 
the import of oazouct, it is absolutely destitute of force We 
have shown most conclusively, that there is no “ appropria- 
tion” of this, or of any other term, to the subject of spiritual 
vision. 

But it is time to bring this protracted investigation to a 
close. We cannot, however, pause in our labors without an 
expression of deep regret, that in a work proceeding from 
such a source there has been so much occasion for animadver- 
sion. We have long admired the talents of our author, and 
should feel ourselves enriched with but a tithe of his attain- 
ments ; and yet, in the whole of his philological argument, he 
has scarcely taken one position which is tenable. With a 
slight variation we may apply to his recent works the remark 
of another: ‘“ He has many new things, and some true things ; 
but his true things are not new things, and his new things are 
not true things.”’ In the treatise we have been examining, 
instead of opening “ a field of philological deduction,” “ which 
must inevitably put a new phasis on a whole class of texts,” 
he has busied himself in the accumulation of straws, that with 
these he might prop up a system, pressing already too heavily 
upon its foundation ; unconscious of the fact that the stubble 
thus accumulated would serve but to light the funeral pile of 
“The Spiritual Resurrection.” 
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ARTICLE VI. 


EXAMINATION OF PROF. HENRY P. TAPPAN’S WORKS ON THE 
DOCTRINE OF THE WILL. 


By Rev. Bensamin N. Maatin, Hadley, Mass, 


The Doctrine of the Will, determined by an Appeal to Con- 
sciousness. By Henry P. Tappan. 
The Doctrine of the Will, applied to Moral Agency and 

Responsibility. By Henry P. Tappan. 

Nore—The present article was promised in a previous one, pub- 
lished in Bib. Repos. Jan. 1843. It has been, by unavoidable cireum- 
stance so long delayed, that the writer would scarcely feel at liberty 
now to offer it to the public, but for some indications which interven- 
ing numbers of the Repository afford, of an interest in one, at least, of 
its prominent topics of discussion. 

The writer would avail himself of this opportunity, to correct an er- 
roneous quotation of the language of Edwards, which occurred in his 
former article. (B. R. No. XVIL., p. 43.) The sentence as quoted, 
runs thus: “ Whether it has any propuctive influence or not.” The 
word productive has no place in the original, and was carelessly sup- 
plied from a former sentence in revision. The correction would be 
scarcely worth making, were it not that the marked emphasis given 
to the word, renders it, unfortunately, an object of particular atten- 
tion. 

Havine already offered our readers some observations on 
Prof. Tappan’s views of the philosophy of Edwards, we pro- 
pose to extend our examination, in the present article, to his 
own. ‘These are presented in the two later volumes of his 
work, the titles of which, as above recited, sufficiently dis- 
close their general character. We shall indicate them in the 
progress of our remarks, for the sake of convenience, as Vols. 
II. and Il. 

There is necessarily a wide difference in the style and 
character of the two treatises. The former, aiming to estab- 
lish a theory of the will, deals with whatever is most recon- 
dite and abstruse ; and requires an accurate analysis, an acute 
discrimination of the most elementary ideas of psychology. 
The latter, which seeks to apply the conclusions thus reached 
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to systems and creeds, calls for less of critical analysis, and 
more of logical connection : it has less to do with nice distinc- 
tions, and demands different qualities of thought and style. 
We are of opinion that the latter is to be regarded as alto- 
gether the more successful portion of the work. Prof. T.’s 
conclusions are generally drawn with strict accuracy, conse- 
quences are logically inferred, and both are sustained with a 
vigor of thought, and urged with a power of language, which 
gives great effect to his reasonings. His analysis, however, 
of elementary ideas, is scarcely sufficiently nice; and his 
fundamental principles and truths are assumed with too little 
caution and tact. In maintaining, as he does, the entire free- 
dom of the will, we fully coincide with him; as well as in 
many of the principles with which this doctrine is connected ; 
as for instance, that the mind is the cause of its own acts, 
and that it causes voluntary acts with full power to the con- 
trary. His general classification, too, of the mental faculties 
into intellect, sensitivity, and will, and the entire separation 
of the last two faculties, (which is a cardinal point in the sys- 
tem,) meet our entire approbation ; and we rejoice in the wide 
currency which these views are likely to obtain through the 
medium of his work. But the psychological theories which 
our author connects with these great truths, and on which 
some of the most important conclusions are made to rest, we 
are constrained to regard as unsubstantial, and even fanciful. 
The elementary discussions of the work, wear, in one respect, 
an unfavorable aspect. The positions chosen seem to have 
been assumed rather for their convenience, than for their 
strength. ‘The author occupies the ground he does, not be- 
cause there is plainly no standing elsewhere, but because he 
can contend to better advantage there than elsewhere, for the 
support of some favorite views. Deeply impressed with the 
importance of tlie doctrine of man’s liberty of will, he places 
it on a most ample, but scarcely a very firm foundation. 
He frames a theory of the largest liberty, and seeks for ele- 
mentary distinctions which will sustain it. The primary con- 
ceptions of things from which he reasons, seem to have been 
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adopted, not on account of their absolute and necessary truth, 
but because they furnish ground for a broad theory of liberty 
torest upon. This, at least, is the aspect which the author’s 
philosophy wears to our view. We shall afford our readers 
some opportunity to judge of its correctness, in a somewhat 
detailed examination of the principles of the system. 

We took occasion, in a former article, to exhibit Prof. T.’s 
general use of the fundamental terms of his discussion ; and 
particularly to speak of his frequent identification of the idea 
of cause, with that of causality or power. The subsequent 
portions of his work are, we regret to say, chargeable with 
this defect to a still more unfortunate degree. In the former 
volume, this use of terms is found principally in the applica- 
tion of them—in those oft-recurring forms of speech which a 
writer is under the necessity of using on almost every page, 
and which, from the frequency of their occurrence, cannot be 
carefully weighed. In the latter, especially the second, it is 
not only in the application, but in the definition of terms that 
the defect manifests itself; in those controlling statements 
which require the most careful and accurate expression. In 
support of our remark, we refer our readers to p. 60 of vol. 
II. They will find there a brief chapter entitled “ Definition of 
the Will,” which commences thus: “ Will is employed to 
express the causality of the mind.” ... “To this usage I 
mean to confine it in the following investigation.” Now 
causality denotes something which belongs to a cause, a qual- 
ity or property of a cause ; and this language implies, beyond 
dispute, that the will is not a cause, but only some quality 
or property of one. But on p. 294, in the formal announce- 
ment of the result of a lengthened discussion on motives, this 
language occurs : “ The important conclusion at which we ar- 
rive is this: will is cause, and there is no cause but will.” In 
this very chapter, the former definition of the will as causality 
is again and again repeated ; and yet, the matured language of 
this important conclusion affirms, with numerous other pas- 
sages of the book, that the will is not causality, but cause. 
The former of these seems the more deliberate and care- 
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ful statement; while the latter is of much the more frequent 
occurrence. Which of them Prof. T. really deems correct, 
it is of course somewhat difficult to say. We are inclined to 
think the latter; since, however inconsistent it may be with 
the formal definition above mentioned, some extended portions 
of the work are constructed on the theory that the will is 
cause. 

There is another prominent term which demands notice 
from its remarkably wide application in the discussion ; it is 
the word nisus. It seems to have been selected by the author 
for the sake of having a word which should be free from the 
ordinary ambiguity of language. If this was the design, we 
regret that it is not more fully borne out in the execution. 
Several distinct applications of it are easily discernible. 
First, it is used to express the active quality of a cause, its 
power, or energy. For instance, it is called (Vol. I. p. 190) 
“an energy”—(p. 197) “its nisus, its self-determining 
energy ’—(p. 281) “The nisus of the divine will is essential 
power.” Itdenotes in these cases, the active nature of a 
cause ; and is identical with the will, according to Prof. T.’s 
use of that word; both will and nisus being repeatedly 
explained by the same words energy and power. In other 
instances, it is applied to the operating or acting of power. 
It is defined to be “ the most original movement of a cause ;”’ 
(p. 192)—“ its first going forth to effects.” Here it signifies 
not the power, but the acting—the “ movement” of a cause. 
Lastly it is employed to denote the result of this movement or 
action—the effect. “This nisus to him becomes an effect— 
a phenomenon.” (P. 191.) It is very frequently identified 
with volition, (which latter is every where termed an effect,) 
as in this expression, “in man the most original movement is 
this nisus likewise, which in him we call volition.” (P. 91.) 

Three distinct conceptions are thus blended into the appli- 
cation of asingle term. Nisus is power or energy—nisus is ac- 
tion or movement—nisus is volition or the effect. Nor is nisus 
the only word which rejoices in this curious latitude of signi- 
fication ; we have selected it only because the singularity of the 
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word marks more distinctly the peculiarity of its application. 
We ought, perhaps, to remark here, that Prof. Tappan con- 
tends strenuously for the identity of the last two of these three 
conceptions ; a point on which we shall have more to say 
hereafter. 

This unhappy looseness of language lays the work open 
to the charge of numerous inconsistencies. Some of these 
are quite glaring, as for example the following: “ There is 
no intervention of any thing between the cause and the effect ; 
between will and volition. A cause producing its phenomena 
by phenomena, is a manifest absurdity.” (Vol. I. p. 187.) 
Compare with this some statements on p. 190. “‘ We observe 
phenomena, and by a law of our intelligence we refer them to 
cause. But how do we conceive of cause as producing them ? 
By a nisus, or effort. Is this nisus itself a phenomenon? It 
is when it is observed. Is it always observed? It is not.” 
* * * « Where then do we observe this nisus? Only in 


“will.” A cause, then, produces phenomena by a nisus ; in 


the case of will, this nisus is observed, and is a phenomenon ; 
yet a “ cause producing its phenomena by phenomena is a 
manifest absurdity !” 

Nor is it to the charge of inconsistency alone, that the 
work is from this cause obnoxious. The inconsistency sus- 
tains the worst form possible of self-determination ; viz., that 
we choose our choices and will our volitions. Volition is the 
observed effect—the phenomenon—it is produced by a nisus ; 
nisus, however, is itself a volition; the mind, therefore, pro- 
duces volitions by volitions, effects by effects. Volition comes 
into existence by a power “ which at the moment of causa- 
tion is conscious of ability to withhold the causative nisus.” 
(P 274.) The will produces volitions, then, by a causative 
nisus; nisus is itself an effect—a volition; of course the 
will produces volitions by volitions. 

The extracts on which these latter remarks are founded, 
are taken entirely from the third part of the Review of Ed- 
wards, and might be greatly multiplied by a similar examina- 
tion of the remaining volumes. This unguarded and ambigu- 
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ous use of terms which cannot be too rigidly confined to a 
single application, is a prevailing feature of Prof. T.’s style ; 
and forms its worst defect. Considered simply as a blemish 
of style, it is amply compensated by the general simplicity, 
and the occasional force and even beauty of the language: 
but viewed as a defect in the vehicle of abstruse philosophical 
speculations, it does not admit of compensation. 

In the commencement of his discussion, Prof. 'T. refers all 
psychological truths to certain “ primary conceptions,” which 
are plainly revealed in our consciousness, and which “ are 
necessary to account for, explain, and define, all our other 
knowledge.’ He then endeavors to ascertain the marks by 
which we distinguish them. Of these marks or tests, he has 
specified three : 

I. They are irresistibly affirmed by the understanding ; 

Il. They are incapable of definition, explanation or proof; 

III. They form the basis of knowledge and conclusions. 

When it is considered that these “first truths,” as our 
author terms them, are to determine all other questions in both 
mental and moral science,—are to explain and account for all 
our knowledge, it certainly seems highly desirable that they 
should themselves be ascertained with the utmost accuracy, 
and expressed with the utmost precision. We are by no 
means sure, however, that Prof. T. has carried his analysis of 
this part of his subject to its furthest limit; indeed, we con- 
sider additional discrimination not only practicable, but essen- 
tial to a successful discussion of the topic of which he treats. 
In the statement, for instance, of the second of these tests, 
the words indefinable, inexplicable, and indemonstrable, are 
employed as descriptive of the same quality of a first trath— 
“it is this very quality of inexplicableness, or of indefinable- 
ness, or indemonstrableness, which makes it a first truth.” 
(Vol. II. 'p. 20.) Now it is evident enough that a first truth 
cannot be a truth which may be drawn by logical inference 
from any other; if it could, it were not a first truth. But it 
is difficult to perceive why a first truth may not be defined, as 
well as any other truth. The only idea which can be con- 
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veyed by the term define, as applied to a truth, is the enume- 
rating of its various elements; and this surely may be done 
for a first truth as well as for any other. A truth always 
contains certain elements. It is an affirmation of the agree- 
ment or disagreement of certain ideas ; and when these ideas, 
and the facts predicated of them, are all specified, as they may 
certainly be, that truth is “ defined ” in the only sense in which 
any truth can be. For example :—it is a first truth that every 
perceived change implies a cause. This truth contains, as 
every truth must, its subject, its predicate, and its copula ; 
and when these are all specified, the truth is perfectly defined. 
The idea expressed by the word cause, may be incapable of 
definition ; but the characteristic of this idea is not necessarily 
a characteristic of the truth which contains it: the truth itself 
is no more incapable of definition because it has the concep- 
tion of cause for one of its elements, than the truth that the 
will is a cause, is indefinable for the same reason. 

It would seem, therefore, that the language in which this 
test is expressed, implies two distinct things. The quality of 
indemonstrableness applies to a truth properly so called; it 
implies the existence of subject and predicate; and declares 
that their agreement or disagreement is not capable of demon- 
stration. ‘The quality of indefinableness, on the other hand, 
is inconsistent with the idea of a truth, but refers to a single 
element of a truth, and declares that this is simple or incapa- 
ble of being separated into parts. The one refers to first 
truths ; the other to elementary, or uncompounded, or as we 
prefer to term them, simple ideas. 

Our author proceeds next to apply these tests to some of 
the ideas which are to be prominent in the subsequent discus- 
sion ; and arrives at the conclusion that time, space, cause, 
and substance, are first truths. If, however, we apply our 
foregoing observations to any one of these truths, the necessity 
of some closer discrimination becomes at once apparent. 
Cause, says Prof. T., is a first truth. But what, we ask, is 
true of cause? ‘That it has actual existence, or that it has 
not? that it is a substance, or that itis not? That it is a 
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mere uniform antecedent, or that it is not? Plainly, nothing 
is yet predicated of it; the word stands simply as the mark 
of a certain conception of the author’s mind, of which he has 
not yet affirmed even that the thing denoted by it has any 
real existence. The declaration that this idea does, or does not, 
correspond with reality —that it agrees, or disagrees, with some 
other idea, must be made before we have any thing which can 
properly be termed a truth, before we have any thing to which 
the terms demonstrable or indemonstrable can with propriety 
be applied. 

Setting aside, however, all considerations of this nature, 
we will examine Prof. T.’s application of his criteria to some 
of the more important of these conceptions. 

Substance is a first truth in the scheme of our author. 
He tests it by the marks above related, as follows : 

1. “It is a positive affirmation of the intelligence ; 

2. Substance cannot be defined or demonstrated ; 

3. It is the basis of certain knowledges and conclusions.” 

Prof. T. in his remarks upon the application of the second 
of these tests, says, (Vol. Il. p. 23,) “It cannot be logi- 
cally defined because it does not admit of distribution into 
genera.” —“ Nor can it be metaphysically defined, because 
there are no metaphysical essences and properties beyond 
that expressed by the simple word substance.” It is here 
implied that the word substance denotes some one idea which 
cannot be analyzed—cannot be separated into constituent ele- 
ments. We regret that our author has not furnished some 
means of identifying this solitary conception. He might by 
some periphrasis, or some illustrations, have shown his readers 
what he takes this indefinable something to be ; as it is, they 
are left without the means of judging of the correctness of his 
conception of it. 

In opposition to t’is view, we cannot but consider it 
possible to define this idea, and thereby to furnish the most 
complete refutation of the indefinableness claimed for it. The 
term denotes, we conceive, a necessary, but by no means a 
simple idea. It is to be defined by specifying its elements ; 
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which we do as follows: It is a thing which possesses real 
existence—essential existence—and properties. First, it pos- 
sesses real existence. ‘This statement implies a division of 
our conceptions into two classes, those which do, and those 
which de not, possess reality; and affirms that’ the idea of 
reality is an element included in the term we are defining: a 
mathematical point would be of the latter class. Next, it 
possesses essential existence. We here indicate a classifica- 
tion of real existences—dividing them into those which exist 
independently, i. e. exist by themselves, and those which exist 
as modifications of other things, upon which other things their 
existence is seen to be necessarily dependant, as motion, 
utility, form, sound, etc. Substance includes the former of 
these ideas; it is a thing which exists not as a modification of 
something else, but essentially ; if our readers will bear aterm 
so scholastic, it is an entity. 

Lastly, it sustains properties. Whether any such thing 
as we have called an essence, or entity, can exist without 
properties, might perhaps be a question ; but whether it can 
or not, the word substance contemplates it only as standing in 
this relation. ‘The etymology of the term indicates this idea. 
—-it is that which is the basis of those properties or qualities 
by which alone we know things. 

We have thus designated three distinct and intelligible 
ideas, as included in the conceptions of substance: it only 
remains to show that they are all essential to it. Of this our 
readers may easily satisfy themselves, by attempting to form 
the conception without including them. If it should be found 
impossible, as we believe it will, to conceive of a substance 
which does not possess real existence—essential existence— 
and properties, it must be admitted that the term substance is 
defined. It is a convenient term for the designation of a 
certain combination of ideas ; ideas which, it is true, are of 
the most general character ; but such must the ideas be, which 
define any very abstract expression. 

The same course of remark applies to the word cause. 
This also is claimed as a first truth, and pronounced indefina- 
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ble. Prof. T. says, (Vol. II. p. 32,) “ Is there any primary 
conception or idea of the reason to which it can be referred 
as comprehending it? There is none unless it be substance 
or spirit. Shall we say of cause, it issubstance? Then we 
run counter to a primary and necessary conception, because 
we conceive of cause as residing and acting in substance, and 
not as substance itself.” 

The position here taken that “ we run counter to a neces- 
sary conception,” if we refer the idea of cause to that of sub- 
stance as a more general one, rests upon the following reasoning 
extracted from p. 25. ‘Cause indeed exists in physical 
masses, which are divisible, and may be described by an enu- 
meration of their parts and qualities ; but cause may not be 
confounded with the masses themselves. I appeal to the 
consciousness of every man, whether the cause of combustion 
is the same as the physical substance consumed, or dissolved 
into its elements? No, every one replies; fire is not wood. 
But is the fire some other body which, coming into juxtaposi- 
tion with wood, consumes it? By no means.” Another 
example upon the same page illustrates the same point :— 
“ Again, is the flowing torrent, and the gravitation which is 
taken as the cause of its flowing, the same ?” 

As our limits forbid us to follow Prof. T. minutely through 
these illustrations, we must content ourselves with a more 
general objection against the mode of reasoning here adopted. 
It is attempting to prove a universal negative from a particular 
negative. The facts that wood is not the cause of its own 
combustion, and that water is not the cause of its own motion, 
no more prove that substances are not causes, than the fact 
that the moon is not the cause of madness, proves it. Surely 
it does not follow from the fact that a certain substance is not 
the cause of a certain effect, that no substance is a cause. 
Yet these illustrations constitute the sum of the argument, by 
which our author would show that substances are not causes. 

After this endeavor to prove that cause cannot be defined 
by substance, the next step is to argue that it cannot be defined 
at all. Several kinds of definitions are mentioned, under the 
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last of which (p. 33,) the following remarks occur: “ We 
indeed have various forms of expression which look like defi- 
nitions, but which in reality are none, unless they be considered 
as nominal—but then as nominal, they are not clearer than 
the simple word cause ; e. g. we may thus define cause as 
that which produces all changes or phenomena. But what is 
it to produce? Why simply to cause.” 

We suggest in respect to these, and the subsequent re- 
marks, the inquiry whether Prof. T. is not betrayed into an 
error by his peculiar use of the word in question. Throughout 
his work he speaks of “cause” without using the article ; in 
which form the term may be either a substantive or a verb— 
may denote either the thing which causes, or the aci of caus- 
ing. Granting then what is here argued, that causing is an 
indefinable act, this scarcely seems to be the thing to be proved. 
The proposition is that causes are, like substances, indefinable ; 
the argument proves indefinableness, not of causes, not of 
those things which cause, but of the act of causing; which 
is a very different thing. Thinking is an indefinable act, but 
does it follow that that which thinks is indefinable ? 

But to come directly to the point here at issue, we will 
endeavor to define the word cause. This we do, by saying 
that it is a substance which possesses power to produce changes. 
We are aware that our definition is a very imperfect one ; but 
so far as it goes we are persuaded of its correctness. It 
specifies distinct elements, as included in the conception of 
a cause, each of which is absolutely essential to it. In 
vindication of our definition, we shall only observe that it will 
scarcely be contended that a cause can exist without the latter 
element, power; while for the former, that of substance, 
innumerable examples might be adduced, of which the fol- 
lowing may suffice ; the sun causes the light by which we see 
—the moon is the cause of tides—the air causes mercury to 
stand in the tube of a barometer—the weight causes the arm 
of a balance to descend—steam causes the movement of the 
piston in an engine—a bell causes vibrations of the atmos- 
phere. Indeed, almost every substance in nature might be 
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alleged. We know not how it is possible for any one to 
avoid the conclusion which we draw from the fact that these 
and almost all other substances are universally called causes, 
except by saying that it is only in a loose and general sense that 
they are so called ; an accusation which can never be brought 
with justice against those universal forms of speech in which 
the human mind clothes its conceptions of psychological 
truth. 

We cannot resist the temptation which here seizes us, 
to fortify ourselves against any such evasion as this we’ have 
just meationed, by quoting our author against himself. He 
maintains that there is a wide distinction between causes and 
substances, which renders it improper to confound the one 
with the other. The conception of cause he every where 
assigns to the will—which, again, he abundantly declares to 
be identical with the me or myself. ‘The will is the person 
or personality.” (P. 180.) “ By personality I mean the me or 
myself.” This will, which is the me, or myself, is in innumer- 
able instances declared to be “‘ cause!” “ I myself am cause— 
the will is cause.”’ But in his discussion of substance he says, 
p- 42, We conceive of ourselves as susstance.” “I cannot 
but refer to the substance which I call the human spirit or 
myself.’ What could more decisively evince the futility of 
the distinction in question, than the fact that the Professor has 
been unable to school his own rebellious faculties into any 
conformity with it? that the usage which he thus unconscious- 
ly adopts, is, like that of other men, in decided repugnance to 
the usage which he laboriously advocates ? 

If we have dwelt longer than may seem altogether justifia- 
ble, on topics so abstruse and barren, our vindication is found 
in the fact that the principles we have been examining form 
the basis of a novel and peculiar system; novel and peculiar 
at least among the metaphysicians of our country. It is re- 
lated, indeed, by affinities very obvious and strong, to the 
eclectic school of modern European philosophy ; but upon these 
connections we do not propose to remark. Our object is 
rather to form an estimate of the system itself ;—its original 
character fully entitles it to an independent examination. 
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Assuming, then, that cause and substance are two of the 
mind’s most elementary conceptiens, to be regarded as al- 
ways distinct, inexplicable, from their extreme simplicity, yet 
perfectly understood by all minds, Prof. 'T. constructs upon 
them an extended theory. The relation of the will to its phe- 
nomena, he maintains to be that of cause to effect; the re- 
lation of the other faculties of the mind,—of the intellect and 
the sensitivity, to their phenomena, the relation of substance to 
attribute. Inthe chapter “On Motives,” (Vol. II. p. 281,) 
these two relations are contrasted, their distinctive character- 
istics formally enumerated, and the relations assigned, as we 
have said, to the different faculties of the mind. Volitions 
alone are acknowledged to be effects ; ideas, emotions, sensa- 
tions, are not effects, they are attributes; if in any degree 
effects, it is the action of the will alone which produces them. 
The chapter on “ the relations between the intelligence and 
the will” is a labored effort to show that in memory, abstrac- 
tion, imagination, in short in all intellectual phenomena, the 
will, and the will alone, is concerned as a cause. 


{t is toward this conclusion that the whole reasoning of 


our author tends. His whole effort is to magnify and exalt 
the will. Dissatisfied with the low and narrow sphere as- 
signed to it in our current psychology, he labors te raise it to 
an elevation from which no one may hope ever again to bring 
it down to the level of such subordinate faculties as the in- 
tellect, or the susceptibility. A remark which occurs at the 
conclusion of Vol. Il. sufficiently indicates the character of 
his effort ; he says, ‘ The absorption of the will in other prin- 
ciples, and its virtual annihilation, is the greatest error ever 
made in philosophy, and the most pregnant parent of error.”’ 
* * * «T have aimed to vindicate the integrity of the will, 
and I hope I have accomplished it.” The work is accom- 
plished emphatically. Not content with liberating the will 
from all bondage of necessity ; not content with elevating it 
to the rank of an independent faculty, having its own laws, 
and sphere of operation ; our author exalts it as the thing to 
which exclusively mental activity belongs. “ Will is cause,”’ 
THIRD SERIES, VOL. I. NO. IV. 47 
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it is “ power,” itis “activity,” itis “ causality,” it is whatever 


is exalted and dignified, and supreme, in the soul ; it is finally 
‘the me or myself.” 

In support of the position (which forms perhaps the great- 
est peculiarity of the system) that the will embraces the 
whole of the mind’s causative influence, the author makes his 
appeal toconsciousness. Assuming that the mind first knows 
itself in its sensations, he labors to prove that no sensation 
can take place without an act of attention; it follows from 
this that the act of attention, to use his own language, “ must 
be the power which really creates the sensation.” Vol. II. p. 
39. This act of attention, the author next seeks to identify 
with volition. ‘The characteristics which serve to identify 
these acts, are two ; that both acts are under our own control ; 
and that in both we are conscious of a nisus or effort to exert 
them. Of course, as the act of attention “ creates’ sensations, 
and as the power of volition and of attention is one and the 
same, the will is the creative faculty—the causality of the 
mind. 

A minute examination of these reasonings would be te- 
dious ; nor is it at all necessary to the refutation of the main 
conclusion, in support of which they are urged. If we are 
not greatly in error, they authorize a consequence, which 
must prove absolutely fatal to their validity, viz., the most 
stringent and complete necessity of volition. Before proceed- 
ing, however, to establish this inference, we must acquaint our 
readers with one more of the prominent distinctions of this 
system. 

They will probably suppose that the term volition de- 
notes, in Prof. 'T’.’s usage, the thing which it is generally used 
to denote—an act of choice. Very far from it: it signifies a 
mere executive act—an act done in obedience to choice. For 
fear, however, of misstating the theory, Prof. 'T. shall explain 
the distinction himself. He says, (Vol. II. p. 73,) “ Choice 
and volition are indeed very generally used as perfectly sy- 
nonymous ; and in the system of Edwards are always thus 
used. I conceive, however, of a distinction which I will en- 
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deavor to explain. Volition, or the primary nisus, is the first 
action, or the first giving” (going) “ forth of cause to effect ; 
choice, as used in contradistinction to volition, precedes the 
primary nisus, and is equivalent to predetermination, or inten- 
tion.” * * * “The choice precedes the actual volition, or 
nisus, by which I take the fruit ; it is the determination what 
to do when the moment of action shall have come.” * * * 
‘“‘] may form a purpose or determination, or in other words 
make a choice, years before the time for exerting the nisus 
which is to accomplish it.” 

Volition, it will be observed, is here carefully restricted, 
so as to denote only causative nisus, or efforts, put forth “to 
accomplish” a choice which “ precedes” them. 'The author, 
in the next chapter, discusses the question—*“ Is every act of 
volition predetermined by the will?” and arrives at the con- 
clusion, that, excepting the first act of attention, and certain 
instinctive actions, arising from sudden fear, etc., this is the 
case. ‘These excepted acts, are not deliberative, and he con- 
cedes that it may be that they are not free ; all other volitions, 
however, are deliberative ; and all are previously determined 
by acts of choice. “Every causative nisus, which results 
from deliberation, must be predetermined.” Deliberative vo- 
litions then, for which alone our author claims liberty, are in 
all cases predetermined, are put forth to accomplish the pre- 
vious determination of the mind. 

It is also a characteristic of volition, recognized most dis- 
tinctly by the scheme we are considering, that it is free, is put 
forth with an entire ability in the cause, to withhold or to 
change it ; e. g. p. 78, ‘““ When determining or choosing before- 
hand in what way to exert the causative nisus, we are con- 
scious of power to determine, or not to determine, in any giv- 
en way, of possible action; and when our determination is 
made up, we are conscious of power to alter it. And so, also, 
when the moment of action arrives, we are conscious of power 
to do or not to do according to the previous determination ; 
and in the very act of carrying it out, we are conscious of 
power to do the contrary.” 
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To the grand characteristic of volition which Prof. Tap- 
pan here so distinctly maintains, we are constrained to regard 
his system as irreconcilably hostile. It would, we seriously 
believe, be impossible to present any view which should more 
effectually preclude it, than the distinction which we have 
just explained. Volition is not an act of choice—it has 
nothing in common with choice—it is simply an act put forth 
to accomplish a choice, to execute a determination. In some 
cases it does not imply even the least possible deliberation ; 
and when it does, it is always predetermined. What liberty 
can be conceived to exist in such an act? Deliberative voli- 
tions can take place only as they are previously chosen—they 
follow the mind’s predetermination, and must follow it. The 
mind cannot exert such a volition without first forming an 
antecedent choice to do so; and cannot change the volition 
without first changing this choice. ‘The liberty then which 
this scheme allows to the mind in volition, is that of forming 
a volition after it has formed certain antecedents, and of 
changing the volition after it has changed the antecedents— 
no more: and this is precisely the liberty which a stone has 
—liberty to move when the antecedents of motion exist, and 
to stop moving when other antecedents occur, but no liberty 
to change its state without a previous change of antecedents. 
At the moment in which any deliberative volition was formed 
the mind could not form any other, because there was no 
predetermination of any other, and every such volition “ must 
be predetermined.” The requisite antecedents do not exist in 
such a case. In given circumstances, therefore, only a given 
effect is possible ; there must be some change of circumstances 
to render any other possible: and this is precisely the liberty 
of any physical cause—liberty to produce a different result 
whenever it is placed in different circumstances. 

We do not mean to say that this is all the liberty of which 
the system admits ; it implies a liberty of choice distinct from 
the liberty of volition; it includes a liberty of originating 
the antecedents on which volition depends, which liberty is 
fortunately not nullified by any necessity of predetermina- 
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tion. This liberty of choice, is strenuously and consistently 
advocated throughout the work. But, as we have seen, our 
author claims both liberty for the choice, and for the volition ; 
and it is only to the latter of these claims that our remarks 
apply. 

Still further; not only is this theory inconsistent with 
liberty of volition, but it renders such liberty positively absurd, 
For if, while a predetermination to exert a certain volition 
remains, the mind is competent to form a different volition, 
then the mind may have at the same moment a predetermina- 
tion or choice in one direction, and a volition in the other : 
which, as choice and volition are both acts of will, amounts 
to willing both ways at once. If it is contended that the 
mind is competent to put forth a volition at variance with an 
existing predetermination, then it is contended that the mind 
is competent to will in opposite ways at the same moment. 
The thing, therefore, comes down to a very simple dilemma. 
Either the mind can, while under the influence of a predeter- 
mination, exert a volition in opposition to that predetermina- 
tion, or it cannot. If it can, it can will both ways at once : 
if it cannot, there is an end to the liberty of volition. The 
necessary predetermination of deliberative volitions is abso- 
lutely fatal to their freedom. It would seem, therefore, that 
Prof. Tappan must, in consistency, abandon either the liberty 
or the predetermination of volitions. 

The latter principle, however, is a constituent element of 
his system ; and cannot be abandoned without necessitating 
an abandonment of the system itself. For as volition is not 
itself choice, it must be determined by some previous act of 
choice, otherwise it would be exerted necessarily, and unin- 
telligently. When once the volition and choice are thus 
distinguished, predetermination becomes essential. There is. 
therefore, no escape from the necessity which this predetermi- 
nation involves, without an entire change of the system. Every 
volition must be acknowledged to be a choice ; and then the 
first act of sensation, and acts of instinctive impulse, can be 
no longer volitions—no longer acts of the will—must be 
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caused by the mind in some other mode of causal action—and 
will demonstrate the existence of a causal agency in the mind 
distinct from the will; which brings us to what we conceive 
to be the original error of our author. He attempts, as we 
have said, to confine the causality of the mind to the will— 
but as the first act of sensation, and instinctive acts, are 
caused by something, he is compelled to consider them acts 
of will, volitions ; it would be absurd however to call them 
choices ; there must be therefore a distinction between choice 
and volition. This requires the predetermination of the latter ; 
which results, as we have seen, in the absolute necessity of 
volition ; a consequence which by universal consent is fatal 
toany scheme which authorizes or involves it. 

Another subject which calls for a careful examination, is 
an earnest assault upon a principle fundamental to the philoso- 
phy of Edwards. Our author claims with some confidence 
that he is entirely successful in this effort ; and evidently re- 
gards it as one of the most important and useful of his labors. 
He says, Vol. Ill. p.334, “ Now I claim to have refuted the 
celebrated argument of Edwards against a self-determining 
will ; and this claim I make in no spirit of vain boasting, 
which is far beneath the dignity of the subject, but under the 
deep convictions of truth.” His essay in this behalf has 
found support in two very interesting articles published in our 
own journal, in which his positions are maintained with great 
force and plausibility.'| As the latter writer has developed 
the argument of Prof. Tappan with greater minuteness, we 
crave his indulgence, if, without the formality of a separate 
article, we discuss the subject with a particular reference to 
his views of it. 

The obnoxious principle of Edwards is quoted in the 
following words: “ No agent can bring any effects to pass, 
but what are consequent upon his acting.’ Of which state- 
ment the reviewer just mentioned speaks thus: “ ‘There is no 


1 See two reviews of the philosophy of the younger Edwards in the Bib. 
Repos. for January and April 1843, by Rev. Samuel T. Spear. 
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escape when once this canon of necessity is allowed ; it is 
omnipotent in demonstration; it has power to make every 
cause in the universe the grossest absurdity. If we say that 
no cause or agent can bring any effect to pass but what is 
consequent upon its acting ; if we then distinguish between 
the acting and the effect brought to pass; if we make the 
acting prior to, and separate from, the effect—it then follows 
_that the cause of the effect cannot be the cause of the acting ; 
the acting must have some cther cause. If we generalize this 
mode of reasoning, we drive every cause out of the universe.” 
—Bib. Repos., April, 1843, p. 301. 

We readily assent to the remark that this canon applies to 
all causes as well as to the mind ; the very statement is that 
“no cause can bring,’ etc. Another remark of Prof. Tappan, 
however, we cannot regard as possessing the same authority, 
viz., that the power of originating its own acting, in this sense, 
must be conceded to the great First Cause. The necessity 
adduced as the ground of this claim is, that by the very 
supposition there can be no other cause in existence, of which 
this acting can be the effect ; an argument which will find its 
answer as we advance. 

It is thus objected to our principle that it destroys all 
causation. It is said that if a cause can produce an effect 
only by previously acting to produce it, then this acting— 
this preliminary exercise of the cause, is itself to be accounted 
for. What produces the acting? If we reply that it is pro- 
duced by another, and this again by a third, still previous to 
the second, we are at once in the acknowledged absurdity of 
an infinite series of causative actings. If, however, we attri- 
bute the acting to something else, then the cause under con- 
sideration, not being the originator of its own preliminary act- 
ings, is not the originator of the effects in which those actings 
result, its causality is destroyed—it is not a cause. More- 
over, the other agent which is introduced to account for the 

acting, shares the same fate. If it produced the preliminary 
exercise in question, it must do so, upon this theory, by a 
previous acting of its own; it becomes then the real cause— 
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its previous acting requires to be accounted for—the fatal 
difficulty is thus created at every step; and the explanation 
of any instance of causation becomes, on the principle of 
Edwards, forever impossible. 

The objection assumes that the previous acting which 
this principle affirms to be essential to all causation, is a 
change in the state of the cause; a movement which com- 
mences at a moment immediately prior to the taking place of | 
the effect: and it spends its whole force in showing, that, 
upon this principle, it is absolutely impossible to account 
for this assumed change. Says the Reviewer above quoted, 
(Bib. Repos., April, 1843, p. 321,) “It is not possible for 
a thing to be the cause of events without itself, unless it ori- 
ginate and cause the changes within itself, whatever they may 
be, which are antecedent to the changes without.”’ Itis here 
distinctly intimated that the acting in question is to be regard- 
ed as a change which takes place within the cause, immedi- 
ately prior to the effect. This point is assumed as the basis 
of the whole objection ; for surely the impossibility of account- 
ing for a change would be no argument against our principle, 
unless there was some change to be accounted for. 

Our defence against the objection consists in questioning 
the correctness of this assumption. In affirming the princi- 
ple, we do not conceive that it involves any such change as 
the objection contemplates. On the contrary, we maintain 
that the cause in acting to produce an effect, may exist in 
precisely the same state, precisely the same mode, as that in 
which it existed before, and in which it will continue to exist 
after, the occurrence of the effect. There is no change to 
be accounted for—nothing which demands a cause at all; 
and therefore the logic we have been considering, though very 
forcible, is entirely superfluous. 

But here we are met with a host of new objections. We 
shall be asked, if there is absolutely no difference in the state 
of the cause, no change in the exercise of its activity, how 
comes it that an effect is produced at one instant, and not at 
another ? and how comes it that different effects are produced 
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at successive moments? Waiving, for a moment, the consid- 
eration of these objections, we request that it may be observ- 
ed, how entirely conclusive is the reply we have given to the 
reasoning above recited. In demanding a cause for the act- 
ing in question, it is implied indisputably that this acting is to 
be regarded as a change—an effect ; we have seen, indeed, 
that it is distinctly called a change. Of course, then, if there 
is no change whatever implied in our account of the process 
of causation, the objection falls to the ground. This we main- 
tain to be the case. ‘The canon, that no cause can produce 
any effect except by previously acting to produce it, does not 
imply that this previous acting is a change; and does not 
therefore lie open to the objection which is alleged as so de- 
cisive against it. The only just idea of a cause can, we 
think, be shown to include the three following things,—the 
substance, its active nature or power, and the exercise of that 
nature. In order for any thing to be capable of producing 
effects, that is in order for it to be a cause, it must be a sub- 
stance possessing an active nature in exercise. This exercise 
of its active nature, it is impossible that the cause itself should 
originate ; it might as well be supposed to originate its own 
existence. A thing which is not in a state of activity, can- 
not put itself into such a state. The exercise or acting of 
every cause begins when the cause begins to exist, and con- 
tinues while the cause continues to exist. It is not, therefore, 
a change which takes place in the cause at a moment imme- 
diately antecedent to the occurrence of the effect. The 
cause is acting continually ; its active nature, which qualifies 
it to produce changes, is necessarily in unceasing exercise ; 
an excrcise which is as permanent, and, in respect to the cause 
itself, as unavoidable, as its existence. The question, there- 
fore, what produces this acting, is precluded. The cause 
acts by a necessity of its nature. The very idea of a cause 
is the idea of a thing which is competent to act, and acting. 
If now this idea of a cause can be sustained against whatever 
other objections it may have to encounter, it will be perceived 
that it affords us a means of successfully avoiding the conse- 
quences, urged upon Edwards’s theory of causation. 
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Let us then revert to the objections suggested above, and 
see whether our conception of a cause can be vindicated 
against them. 

I. It may be alleged that if a cause is necessarily and 
constantly in a state of exercise, as this exercise is all which 
by our theory is requisite for the production of effects, 
effects must constantly be produced. ‘This we grant; in its 
application, at least, to causes which act in circumstances in 
which effects are possible. Matter may exist, and its power 
of attraction may be in constant exercise, but if there be no 
other matter within the sphere of that attraction, no effect 
can take place. So far as the objection relates to causes act- 
ing in their appropriate circumstances, we assent to it, and 
admit that such causes must continuously produce effects. 
Should it be said that the mind stands in no need of such ex- 
ternal circumstances in order to its producing effects, and that, 
therefore, upon our theory effects must incessantly be pro- 
duced, we concede this also, and contend that this is actually 
the case. The mind does continuously produce effects, 
thoughts, emotions, volitions, etc., up to the very moment of 
any specified act. 

II. It may be said, that as volition is an effect which dif- 
fers in important respects from every other, it must upon this 
theory demand some difference in the mode of the acting by 
which it is produced. To this we reply, by adducing a gen- 
eral law, applicable to all causes, that they do by the same 
mode of operation produce different effects, whenever the ob- 
jects differ upon which the cause acts. For example, the 
effect of galvanic electricity when applied to the human system, 
isto produce muscular contraction ; when applied to a compound 
fluid, the effect is decomposition. Fire, when applied to one 
object produces evaporation, to another, induration : the effects 
vary as the objects vary. In entire harmony with this law, 
the mind, when applied to an object of knowledge, produces a 
cognition, or act of knowledge ; when to an object of emotion, 
an act of emotion ; and when to an object oj volition, a volition, 

Should it be said that these different effects are produced 
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by different powers residing in the causes we have mentioned, 
or by the operation of the same power in different modes, we 
reply as follows : 

1. There is no ground for such an affirmation. Our know- 
ledge either of the nature, or of the operation, of external 
causes is not sufficient to authorize it in respect to any one of 
them; while in our own causative movements, we have no 
consciousness of difference, either in the power, or in the 
mode of its operation. 

2. It is at variance with consciousness. Men do not 
refer the differences which mark their mental phenomena, 
either to different powers or to different modes of operation. 
The idea ofa tree differs from the idea of a horse, but who 
supposes there is one power for conceiving of trees, and 
another for conceiving of horses? or who supposes that in 
each instance of such difference as this, there must be a dif- 
ference in the mode of our causal action? The idea of vir- 
tue differs from the idea of equality, but who supposes that 
this difference implies either different powers, or different 
modes of intellectual operation, as necessary to account for 
it? Should it be said that a volition differs far more from an 
idea than one idea from another, we reply that the degree of 
difference is of no moment when the fact is admitted. It is 
undeniable, that by the same operation of the same power, 
effects are produced, which differ, as the objects differ: and 
this is enough for our purpose. If the degree of difference 
between the objects be greater in one instance than in another, 
of course the difference in the effects will be greater also. 

We affirm it, therefore, as a universal law, that the same 
power, acting in the same manner upon different objects, pro- 
duces different effects : it follows, that if the same intellectual 
activity be directed in the same mode of operation to the 
different objects we have mentioned above, the corresponding 
effects must result. The diversity in the effects which the 
mind is continuously producing, does not, upon the theory in 
debate, imply necessarily any other difference to account for 
it, than that which must be admitted to exist between the 
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objects within the mind’s view; and, therefore, does not 
involve any change in the mode of this exercise. 

III. Another difficulty which may seem to embarrass 
our theory, is, that it renders a volition, in all appropriate cir- 
cumstances, absolutely necessary. It may be thought that, if 
a cause must produce effects corresponding to the nature of 
the objects toward which it acts, and if it is necessarily in 
unceasing activity, whenever objects of volition are brought 
into view, volition must unavoidably take place. In reply to 
this objection, we observe that it would by no means follow 
from the admission that a volition is a necessary result, that 
our theory is at all hostile to the fullest liberty of volition. 
It may be that choice must take place—that volition must be 
exerted, but this by no means implies that the choice, the 
volition actually resulting, is the only one possible. Indeed, 
it is capable of demonstration, that in any circumstances 
which render volition possible, it is in one sense a necessary 
result. If the mind is in circumstances which admit of choice, 
it cannot but choose. For, if when a certain choice is possi- 
ble, the mind forbears to exert it, in this forbearing it must 
act in one of two ways—either by forming some other volition, 
or without volition. If it avoids the volition supposed to be 
possible, by forming another, then still it acts by a volition ; 
which is what we contend it must do. If, however, it forbears 
without any volition, then it acts involuntarily ; that is, it 
acts necessarily—acts without a possibility of acting other- 
wise ; which is contrary tothe supposition that volition was 
possible. Whenever, therefore, volition is possible, the mind 
must will. It must do, or refuse to do—take, or refuse to 
take ; there is no escape, there can be uo escape, from this 
necessity of willing. This acknowledgment, however, it 
will be perceived, does not, even by the remotest consequence, 
imply any necessity of willing as we do. 

Up to this point in our discussion, it will be perceived 
that we have placed the mind upon the same level with 
other causes, and predicted the same things of them all. 
We have maintained that every cause must be a substance, 
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possessing an active nature, (termed its power,).and continu- 

ously in a state of exercise. At the moment antecedent to 

the occurrence of any effect, it must be such a thing, and in 

such a state as we have described : a thing competent to act, 
and acting. We now proceed to affirm in respect to the mind, 
a fact in which it differs widely from all other known causes ; 
viz., that in all circumstances appropriate to the production of 
volition, 7 possesses the liberty of giving existence to either of 
several volitions. ‘The activity of the mind, which in the cir- 
cumstances must produce an effect of that kind, is by no means 
limited to the production of the one which actually takes 
place; but possesses a capacity of originating, in precisely 
the same circumstances, either of several effects. In the fact 
now predicated, we place the sum total of human liberty— 
the possibility, implied in the nature of the cause, that in 
every instance of volition the result should be different. 

The question how the mind acts in these peculiar circum- 
stances for the production of this peculiar effect, we do not pre- 
tend to answer. We can no more describe the mode of its 
action in this instance, than in any other. The difficulty is 
no less, and no greater, than the difficulty of telling how, in 
circumstances appropriate to the production of thought, the 
mind originates thought. We maintain that the mind pos- 
sesses an active nature, in constant, unvarying, and necessary 
exercise ; that the results of this exercise vary as the objects 
toward which it is directed vary ; that when these objects 
embrace all the requisite antecedents of volition, it is compe- 
tent to produce either of several volitions; and this fact, 
which is the ultimate fact of our consciousness, is the ultimate 
fact of our philosophy also. We rest in the affirmation of 
the mind’s power to produce, in the same circumstances, either 
of several effects, a point beyond which our theory does not 
require us to go. 


In these endeavors to vindicate the principles upon which 
Edwards constructed his scheme, we have no wish to intimate 
an approval of the use he made of it. Indeed, it must in 
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fairness be allowed, that many of his reasonings upon it are 
justly liable to the exceptions Prof. T. has taken. It seems 
frequently to be very directly maintained, in the Inquiry, 
that this preliminary acting ts a change, is even a volition, 
and demands some cause external to the mind to account for 
its existence ; a mode of argument which calls for a reply, 
and to which our author has replied, in our apprehension, 
conclusively. ‘The principle itself, however, (against which 
the objections of the reviewer above mentioned more _parti- 
cularly bear,) we are constrained to regard as a just one ; 
and as his discussion of it has attracted no small attention 
among the readers of the Repository, and possesses considera- 
ble interest, it will not, perhaps, be deemed superfluous if we 
proceed to adduce some considerations, tending directly to 
sustain our views. 

Edwards has assumed the obnoxious canon without any 
attempt at proof, as a universal and necessary conception. Is 
there any thing to be alleged in support of this assumption ? 
Here we remark : 

I. That there is nothing to be alleged against it. The 
very ingenious efforts, which we have noticed, to impugn this 
principle of causation, bear upon it only as it is supposed to 
imply that the preliminary acting of a cause involves some 
change in the state of the cause. We have endeavored to 
show that it does not involve this implication ; if our effort is 
at all successful, the principle must be acknowledged to stand 
beyond the reach of the only objections which have ever been 
made to it. 

Il. We re-affirm it, on the ground that the universal con- 
ceptions of mankind imply its truth. It would be a mere 
waste of words for us to assert our consciousness in oppo- 
sition to that of the writer we are controverting ; we carry 
our appeal, therefore, at once to the consciousness of mankind 
at large, as it is developed in the structure and use of human 
language. The form in which men universally express their 
conception of causation, implies the separate existence of the 
things in question. ‘The form of statement universally em- 
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ployed to describe this process, is, that “causes PRODUCE 
effects.”’ Now, in the absence of all proof to the contrary, it 
must be held, that the copula, the word which connects the 
subject with the predicate of this proposition, denotes some- 
thing distinct from either of them. The producing is a dis- 
tinct thing, both from the cause which ‘produces and from the 
effect produced ; else why do mankind at large give it dis- 
tinct expression? ‘The fact that the acting, and the effect, 
of a cause, are denoted in all languages, and in every man’s 
usage, by entirely different words, is all the proof we can 
have in such cases that all men consider the things distinct ; 
which is the highest evidence that they are distinct. 

III. It is unphilosophical to suppose another mode of 
giving existence to effects. That effects are sometimes pro- 
duced in the mode for which we contend, is beyond question. 
It will scarcely be denied that the world’s beginning to exist, 
was strictly an effect—an effect, too, caused by a previous 
exercise of Divine power. We have thus an admission that 
effects are sometimes produced by an acting which is “ prior 
to, and separate from the effect.” Of course it becomes 
unphilosophical to suppose another mode, unless some ne- 
cessity of doing so can be made out. Some effects must be 
adduced, for the existence of which the acknowledged mode 
of producing is insufficient to account. It is contended by 
these writers that volition is such an effect ; on the ground 
that, if in this effect we admit a prior acting of the cause, it is 
absolutely impossible to account for that acting. This objec- 
tion we have shown to be groundless—the previous acting, 
even in this instance, does not require, does not admit of, any 
account. ‘The acknowledged mode of causation is entirely 
sufficient to account for all which demands to be accounted 
for ; of course, the formation of a second hypothesis is inad- 
missible. 

IV. The principle of our opponents is inconsistent with 
the simplicity of our idea of causation. 

The conception denoted by the words produce, cause, etc., 
is absolutely simple—it contains but a single element of 
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thought. What this element is, an illustration will show. 
When the first human soul began to exist, that beginning of 
existence was, in the strictest sense, an effect, of which God 
was, in the strictest sense,the cause. But it is inconceivable 
that God should have been the cause of this effect, unless it 
took place in consequence of his previous action. A previous 
action of the cause is, therefore, in this instance, absolutely 
essential to its producing. If then, there is any instance of 
causation in which a previous acting of the cause is not essen- 
tial, the idea of causation is no longer a simple idea. Its 
essential element is different in different instances. ‘Those 
who acknowledge a causation of this kind, may, therefore, be 
justly called upon to define the words cause, produce, etc. ; 
nor can they, while maintaining that something else than pre- 
vious action of the cause constitutes causation, excuse them- 
selves from the obligation of telling what that extraordinary 
something is. 

Furthermore ; this previous acting is all that is essential 
to causation, in the illustration we have adduced. It is in- 
conceivable that the effect should not follow this previous 
acting of the Divine mind. If, then, there is any instance of 
causation from which this idea is excluded, some other must 
be substituted, else the word cause will denote, in that in- 
stance, absolutely no idea. All that constitutes causation in 
one instance, is stricken from the conception in another ; 
some other idea must be substituted, or we have literally 
nothing left. If, when the word produce does not denote a 
previous acting of the cause, nothing can be named which it 
does denote, we confess ourselves utterly unable to perceive 
that it denotes any thing. 

We forego with some reluctance other topics of remark, 
which would add materially to the force of our argument ; 
but the discussion has been protracted already perhaps too 
long. If the canon of Edwaids has been vindicated success- 
fully from the objection of involving an infinite series of 
causative acts, our argument for its support will, we trust, be 
deemed sufficient ; if it has not, additional reasoning would 
scarcely make it so. 
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The remainder of Prof. Tappan’s work is occupied, for 

the most part, and the last volume exclusively, with an appli- ; 

cation of his psychological principles to important subjects of 

morals and theology. His remarks extend to a wide range 

of topics, and many of them are of a new and pleasing 
character. The great fact of the mind’s freedom is illus- 

trated in a variety of its applications ; and frequently with an 

elevation of thought, a power of language, and a beauty of 

sentiment rarely surpassed. ‘The reader will find at Vol. III. 

pp- 89-90, 97, 140-144, and 179-80, passages of uncom- 

mon merit in these respects, with which (if the length to 

which this article has grown, did not positively forbid extracts) 

we should be glad to enrich our pages. The author’s char- 

acteristic defects of style and analysis, are unfortunately 
evident ; still, to most readers, this will be a very interesting 

portion of his work. In its theological relations, the work 

will furnish to a certain class of divines but scanty satisfac- 

tion. Men whose whole system is circumscribed within the 

limits of a triangle, or even a hexagon; who recognize only Fy 
the few combinations of thought which depravity and sove- 
reignty and inability can be made to produce, will find food 
enough in it, or rather troublesome reflection, nor do we 
profess any unqualified approbation of it. Some of our 
author’s remarks, in respect to decrees, election, and some 
other topics, we regard as unhappy and erroneous; and to 
others of them we should take exception as being couched in 
a phraseology which is needlessly obnoxious, and which gives F 
them, even when true, an aspect of error. But throughout 
this portion, and indeed the whole of the work, there is a 
sense of the importance of the truth that man is free, and a 
lofty and fearless assertion of it, which it is refreshing to 

: witness. Prof. T.’s earnestness in defence of this great fact, . 

carries him not unfrequently beyond just limits ; and of this 

none can be more sensible than ourselves. Still we say, with- 

out hesitation, that the great principles he maintains will come 

with conviction to many a mind dissatisfied with the barren 

and meagre philosophy to which it is now forced to stoop. F 
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The ardor and enthusiasm with which he has sought to vin- 
dicate to the utmost, the weightier matters of human liberty 
and accountability, ought to secure from every generous mind 
a lenient treatment for any errors into which they may have 
betrayed him, and a kind reception for a work, which is des- 
tined, we doubt not, to exert a powerful, and on the whole, a 
healthful influence in the promotion of moral and metaphysi- 
cal science in our country. 


ARTICLE VII. 


DOMINICI DIODATI I. C. NEAPOLITANI, DE CHRISTO GRAECE 
LOQUENTE EXERCITATIO. 


Translated by Rev. O. T. Dosnin, LL. D., of Western Independent College, Exeter, Eng 


Continued from page 564, Vol. I. 


§ 3. The preface of Josephus and the close of his Antiqui- 


ties explained. 


WE are now to examine certain ambiguous passages of 
the great Jewish historian that seem to oppose our opinion. 
And first of all, in the procemium of his Antiquities he says 
that he had undertaken to translate out of Hebrew books 
into Greek, the history of the Jewish people for the benefit of 
the Grecians, and then goes on thus: Xgovov 82 ngoidrt0s, oneg 
pilet toig peyadow antecSar Siavoorpévoisg, Oxv0g wor xar méddn- 
og éyiveto tyhinaveny pmereveyxeiv indGeow vig ahdodanty iuiv xo 
dene Siadéxtov oven Paar. That is, “in process of time, as 
usually happens to those who undertake difficult tasks, 
serious delays were occasioned by attempting to transfer so 
great a body of matter into a foreign and unfamiliar tongue.” ' 
Then again to the same effect in the end of the Antiquities he 
writes: Kat tov ‘Edinnixow 52 yoappator éondvdace petacyeir, 


Josephus, in prowm. Antiq. p. 2, § 2. 
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THY yoammatixiy éuneigiay avalapoy, tHv S8 mEQi tiv MeOqGogay 
axpipauav mares éxoddvas ovryPaua' “I gave myself to the 
study of the Greek language after I had learned the grammar, 
although the place of my birth forbade the hope that I should 
ever obtain that exquisite accuracy of pronunciation which 
distinguishes a native Greek.”' These statements of the 
historian, it is owned, seem to establish the point that the 
Greek language was to Josephus, a native of Jerusalem, Eé»yr, 
xai aiiodanhy, not vernacular. 

But notwithstanding appearances, there is nothing to 
which a more ready answer is supplied. For in the first 
place, the difficulty is removed by the own words of Josephus. 
He does not say peteveyxeiv Eévng yhorrng, but kévng diadexzor, 
which the Latin translator (Hudson) has mistakenly rendered 
a foreign tongue, whereas it should have been dialect. Ata- 
hextog properly signifies the peculiarity that marks a particular 
language—the distinctive features of a tongue, that set it 
apart from others. Now Josephus does not say that the 
Greek in the general was strange (¢ryv) to him; but that 
particular dialect which he studied, (eam speciatim dialectum, 
quam aggressus est.) This is plain enough from his own words: 
In the tenth book of his Autiquities he repeats what has been 
said above: Kai yag evdie ev aoyi tig iotogius, moog tors 
émitnticortas Ti TOY NEnyuaTOY 7 MEMWouEvoYs THopalocunr, 
novo te petaqodtew tag Eppaiwr Bipiove sina sig tyv ‘Eddnvida 
yierray: “ From the very beginning of this history I specially 
warned those who desiderate something I never intended to 
give, or find fault with my plan, that my sole purpose was to 
translate the books of the Hebrews into the Greek language.’”* 
Here it will be perceived, where the author uses the word 
ylatray tongue, he does not speak of it as strange to him, as he 
did of the more polished dialect which he had occasion to 
mention above. For the dialect which was vernacular to 
Josephus, as an inhabitant of Jerusalem, was the Hellenistic or 


' Idem in fine libr. Antiq. p 982. 
* Joseph. in lib. 10, cap. 10, [tom. 1 Huds. p. 458,] § 6, Antiq. 
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Greco-barbario, and this, as we have repeatedly said, differed 
both in style and phraseology from the other dialects of Greece 
more than the Bruttian from the Tuscan, the Gascon from the 
Parisian, the Welsh from that of London, and the Portuguese 
from the Spanish. This colloquial dialect, which the other 
Jews used in writing, appeared too rude to Josephus; and 
though he studied the Grecian literature from day to day, yet 
could he not acquire those graces of native Greek style, which 
persons born and brought up in Greece possessed. If a mod- 
ern Sicilian were to attempt to write the history of his coun- 
try in the same elegant dialect in which Francis Guicciardini, 
the Florentine, composed his history of Italy,what a task would 
jt be to the writer! what study and effort would it demand! 
Yet, this was the task to be accomplished by Josephus in 
producing his golden work upon the antiquities of his country, 
in a more correct and brilliant style than that spoken around 
him: nor does he disguise the fact that in his Greek he avail- 
ed himself of the aid of others. But in addition to these 
difficulties must be named the length of the work, the variety 
of the incidents, the composition of it amid the Romans, who 
held Judaism and Jewish authors in contempt, as so many 
circumstances all contributing to retard him in the execution 
of it. Not the Greek language, then, was the grand obstacle 
to the historian, but the chaste and accurate dialect in which 
he desired to write. This presents us with the solution of 
another difficulty, (prope est alterius nodi solutio ;) namely, 
the study of the Greek grammar by Josephus. This study 
was pursued not to obtain a knowledge of a language already 
known, but to qualify himself for correct composition. The 
grammar of a language may be studied by both foreigners and 
natives, but in each case with a different object ; the foreign- 
er seeks to learn a language not known before ; the native to 
perfect himself in his own tongue by the discipline of rule and 
ascertained usage. ‘Thus the Italians, French, English, Ger- 
mans, Dutch, Spaniards, all make it a point to study in early 
life the grammar of their own language, if they would speak it 
correctly ; a reason the most imperative, if their native dialect 
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be not pure. That Josephus should have done so with the 
Greek, is perfectly natural ; the more so, as his vernacular dia- 
lect of that language abounded in solecisms and barbarous 
words. Equally natural was it that the exquisiteness of the 
true pronunciation should be a thing unattainable by him, his 
organs having been schooled in the peculiarities of his provincial 
dialect. ‘To illustrate this point by an example. Although 
a Sicilian should speak Italian grammatically correct, and 
again, should speak the Tuscan, the purest dialect of Italian, 
yet never could he catch the exquisite pronunciation of 
Sienna. So the Jews, used of old to speaking Hebrew and 
Chaldee, even after they had adopted the Greek, could not 
conquer their old peculiarity of a guttural enunciation, (colli- 
dentes verba in gutture,) such as the Arabs use at the present 
day. Accustomed then to that course of Jewish pronunciation, 
as he applied himself without the aid of a teacher to the study 
of the Greek grammar, it is quite obvious that Josephus could 
never have attained that nicely accurate pronunciation, which 
the aid of the living voice and long intercourse with educated 
Greeks alone could have bestowed. 


§ 4. Why Josephus wrote his Books of the War in Chaldee. 


Neither do we find an insuperable difficulty in the words 
of Simon: “ Josephus, who was a Jew of Jerusalem, informs 
us that before he published his history of the wars of the Jews 
in Greek, he had written the same work in Chaldee, which 
he calls the language of his country.”' Simon concludes that 
Chaldee was vernacular in Judea. But attention to the exact 
expressions of Josephus will remove this difficulty also. The 
historian says, in the beginning of his book: Igobdéunr eye 
roig xara tiv Poucior jyeuoviary, “E)Lad yiaooy pstaBalor, & 
tois ava BaoBagos ty nmarpip ovetaSag avémeupa mooregor, 
apyyjoasGu.? “TI therefore purposed, for the sake of those 
who live under the dominion of the Romans, to translate into 





? Simon Hist. Critiq. du N. T. p. 70. 
2 Joseph in procem. de Bel. pp. 47, 48. 
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Greek, and publish, what I had before written in the language 
of the country for the upper barbarians.” The illustrious 
Hudson renders the phrase toig dvm BagBdgog in his Latin 
version mediterraneis barbaris, meaning hereby the Baby- 
lonians, Assyrians, and Trans-Kuphratic Jews—that is, in 
short, the inhabitants of the upper continent, as Voss,! Span- 
heim, Aldrich,’ and others, rightly explain it. Josephus him- 
self very clearly shows whom he meant by the phrase, nam- 
ing the Parthians, Babylonians, the most remote Arabs, and 
the Jews beyond the Euphrates : Ildg@ovg, xai BeBvimviove, 
ApdBor re rovg mogpwrara, xai 70 date Evqyodryy ouogrvior juir. 
Josephus therefore says that before he wrote his War in Greek, 
he wrote the same narration in his native tongue, that is, the 
Chaldee, for the use of the barbarian Jews who lived over the 
Euphrates, beyond the bounds of the Roman empire, who hav- 
ing long cast off the yoke of the Greeks, succeeded in retaining 
the language of their fathers. In that trans-Euphratic region, 
neither the Greek dominion nor language had struck their 
roots very deeply down. ‘Thus Josephus explains the reason 
of the course he took. He first composed his history for the 
information of the Chaldean Jews beyond the Euphrates, that 
they might learn the evils that had befallen their brethren of 
Jerusalem. But afterward he wrote the same in Greek for the 
sake of those who lived under the Roman dominion in Palestine. 
Simon, indeed, translates zoiy dvw as an adverb of time, so that 
with him zoig dvw BagBagors is the elder barbarians—but he is 
wrong. It is true that éryw may be taken in either sense at times, 
as an adverb of time, signifying before, after ; or as an adverb 
of place, signifying above, upper. Here it can only be used 
in the latter sense. For the historian says that his work was 
published in Greek for the Jews who dwelt in the Roman em- 
pire, to whom he opposes the Jews living beyond the empire, 
for whom he wrote previously in the Chaldee. If gw be 
taken for an adverb of time, and you render zoiy ara BavBagors 





1 Vossius de Sibyll. Orac. p. 374. 
* Spanhemius, Aldrichius, in not. ad. Jos. ibid. 
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the Jews formerly barbarian, it would mean that Josephus 
had written his history for those elder Jews, who living at an 
earlier period were barbarians, and would imply, absurd enough, 
the dead! Our explanation, therefore, meets the sense of the 
passage much better than that of Simon. 






§ 5. Josephus is examined, who, addressing the Jews, spoke 
Hebrew, ‘Epeaite. 


There remains yet to be explained a passage of Josephus 
in his Jewish War, the sixth book, which although not adduced 
by any of our opponents, I dare not pass over in silence. The 
historian is showing how, by the command of Titus, he under- 
took to persuade the Jews and John to surrender the city, and 
proceeds thus : Kai 6 Incnnos, os av ef ph 7 Tncvry povor, 
GAldic nat Toig MOLLOIs, év Enyxdw otas, TétTE TOV Kaicagos dinyyehev 
‘Epoaitor, xai moda agooyrtiBode. “ And Josephus, not only 
to John, but also to many of the Jews besides, for he stood 
where he could be heard, reported the commands of Cesar in 
the Hebrew tongue ; and strongly importuned them to yield.””! 
y Here the translators, and Hudson among the number, render 
‘Epoailov Hebraice or Hebraica lingua, which is in my judg- 
ment altogether wrong. For ‘Efgaitew does not only mean to 
speak Hebrew, but to side with the Hebrews—to act, imitate, 
appear the Hebrew, just as “Jovdaite, means not merely to 
speak as do the Jews, but to adopt their religion and habits ; 
‘EdAnvitew is also to live after the Greek fashion, as well as to 
speak the Greek tongue ;? Pwyaifew is to affect the Roman 
party, as well as to adopt the Latin language; and Iegoitew, 
Myditer, Zixediler, Seritew, have the same latitude of significa- 
tion. Our proper inquiry is, in what sense ‘Efgaifes is to be 
taken here, whether in that of speaking the language or taking 
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the part of the Hebrews. After a diligent examination of the 
passage of Josephus, the latter, I am inclined to think, is the 
true sense, to which result many things concur. When 
Josephus joined himself to the Romans, and began to be held 
in high estimation by Vespasian and Titus, the Hebrews con- 
ceived so great a hatred of him, whom they regarded as a 
traitor to his country, that he thus wrote of it in his Life : 
Kaneider ini civ Iegocolkipor mohwgxiay oruneuqdeg Tire, 
nollang anotaveiv éxivdivevon, tav te Iovdaimr dia onovdig 
dyovtwv wimoye(gior we LaBeiv tipping evexev’ “From thence 
(namely from Alexandria), sent together with Titus to the 
siege of Jerusalem, I was more than once in imminent danger 
of my life ; the Jews using effort to get me into their power, 
that they might sacrifice me to their revenge.”’' 

When Jerusalem was besieged, Titus, hearing such won- 
ders of the city, and especially of the temple, conceived it 
would be detrimental to his fame should he be accessory to 
their destruction. Wherefore, calling for Josephus, he bade 
him exhort the Jews to surrender for their country’s sake— 
and that their city and its temple might escape destruction. 
But what means should Josephus take to persuade them to 
this, who had no confidence in his honor, nay, who regarded 
him as a traitor? What other than that he should Hebraize 
‘Efeaity, that is, show himself to be the friend of the Hebrews, 
the which he openly professed himself to be to John, the 
leader of the rebels, at the same interview: ‘ Remember 
that I am one of thine own people, who counsel thee, and a 
Jew who promise thee. Far be it from me ever to be such a 
slave as that I shall cease to hold my kindred in remembrance, 
or forget those who are my countrymen.” Josephus adopted 
this style of address in communicating the instructions of 
Titus—the more successfully to gain his object: professing 
himself a Hebrew, and a patriot burning for his country’s 
salvation, and making this more his concern than the success 
of the Romans. ‘To Hebraize ‘Efeaifev in this sense jumped 








1 Joseph. inejus Vita, tom. 2, § 75, p. 38. 
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with Josephus’s purpose—and in no other sense do I conceive 
the word can here be taken. 


§ 6. Of the Books of the Rabbins. 


I may not here pass unhoticed an objection which a 
learned man has lately urged against the Hellenism of Christ 
and the Jews. It is that there are extant innumerable works 
composed by the Rabbins about the time of Christ, and in 
Palestine too, which were written solely in Chaldee—such as 
the Targums of Jonathan and Onkelos, the Mischna and 
Gemara of Jerusalem, and other works. These in their pages 
seem to give silent testimony to the Chaldee as the vernacular 
of Judea, and not the Greek at the date of their compo- 
sition. 

I own that this is so,—if you put faith in the Rabbins, or 
in those who depend upon such vain authorities, (sycophantis 
istis) and who consequently puff off these books as of ex- 
treme antiquity. But these silly pretensions of the Rabbins 
have been long since exposed by John Marsham, Paul Pes- 
ron, Isaac Voss, and other men of distinguished learning, 
among whom worthy of especial notice is John Morin, who 
in the latter part of his Biblical Exercitations, examining 
these books one by one, proves in ample detail that no com- 
ment on Holy Scripture, or on their traditions, was produced 
by them before the fifth century of the Christian era: that no 
historical work of theirs is older than the year 1000 of Christ ; 
that the Mischna of Jerusalem was compiled about the age 
of Justinian ; the Gemara of Jerusalem about the year 600 
A. D., and that the Chaldee paraphrases of Jonathan and 
Onkelos, which the Jewish Doctors boast of as published ante- 
rior to Christ, or at least directly after his death, are even later 
than the Jerusalem Talmud. The same sentence he passes 
upon the paraphrase of Jerusalem, which is anonymous: the 
Seder Olam Rabba, an historical work, to which the Jews 
assign a date earlier by three hundred years than any other of 
their books, but which is really later than their Talmud ; and 
upon Josephus Hebraicus, which he proves to have been com- 
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posed by some Jew about six hundred years before his own 
time : not one of the ancient writers names these books : not 
Flavius Josephus, that accomplished student of Hebrew anti- 
quity ; not Origen, nor Epiphanius, although they report 
various Jewish and Rabbinical traditions ; nor does Jerome, 
from the Barrabban of Tyler and Lydda; while Augustine 
expressly says that no such work existed among the Jews. 
The internal testimony, moreover, is entirely against their 
antiquity. So many Persic, Arabic, and Babylonian words 
occur, together with others which savor of Gothic barbarism, 
while the name of Constantinople and of the Turks is men- 
tioned, as to make it plain that the Rabbins have been making 
empty pretensions (Rabbinos fumum vendere,) when they 
have been bragging of the early date of their composition. 
Who, with such facts as these before him, can believe all this 
trash of the Jewish Doctors, and still conceive that these 
books were written in the time of Christ ? 

On the other hand, we know for certain, that the authors of 
the Maccabees, the inspired writers, Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
John, Paul, Peter, James, together with Josephus and the 
other Jews who wrote in Greek, flourished either before or 
about the time of Christ ; and that about this fact no one has 
ever entertained a doubt. If from these you look to the 
writers of a later age in Palestine and the neighboring regions, 
you find them all writing in Greek—Justin Martyr, Sym- 
machus, Eusebius of Cesarea, Cyril of Jerusalem, Joannes, 
Climachus, Sophronius, Hesychias, Joannes Moschus, and 
others. This being the case, I am bold to affirm that no 
book in Chaldee saw the light until the seventh century after 
Christ. Nothing in the East occurred before that period of 
sufficient influence to displace the Greek language and litera- 
ture, introduced by Alexander and his successors. Chosroes 
I. was the first who disturbed the dominion of the Greek 
language in the Orient. This king of the Persians, called 
the Great, moved with envy, because the Romans held the 
fairest regions of Asia and Africa under their sway, made 
several successful invasions of their territory during the reign 
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of Justinian, and especially in Syria, made important con- 
quests, as may be seen at length in Procopius' and The- 
ophylact.* Chosroes II., the son of Hormisdas, followed him 
in the career of victory, and in the beginning of the seventh 
century entered Armenia, Syria, and Judea with a conquering 
army, plundered Jerusalem, and laid all Palestine waste.* 
To him succeeded the Arabs who, about the year of Christ 
636, bursting forth from their deserts, expelled Persians and 
Greeks alike from Asia and Africa, and seized by right of 
conquest on Judea, Egypt, and Mesopotamia.‘ Nor must it 
be omitted that the celebrated El] Walid Ebn Abdolmelek, 
thirteenth Caliph, ordered all the Christian writers to compose 
their works in Arabic, as Gregory Abul-Pharajus records.® 
These various conquerors, if they did not actually stamp the 
type of their own language upon the people they had van- 
quished, at least so corrupted the Greek and its literature 
among them, that divers new idioms sprang up in their midst. 
Hence in Syria, out of the mixture of Persian, Arabic, and 
Greek, arose that called the modern Syriac, or Aramean. The 
Greek, which was vernacular in Egypt, combined with the 
Arabic, became the Coptic, and in Judea arose that dialect, 
called the Rabbinical or Chaldeo-Syriac, which has many 
Greek, Latin, Persian, and Arabic words mixed up in it—the 
dialect in fact in which the Gemara is written. It was after 
this period, then, that Rabbi Judas, the Holy, composed the 
Mischna ; the Targums and Gemara of Jerusalem followed ; 
and after these the great mass of Rabbinical books. This 
accounts for the incalculable number of Persian, Arabic and 
Greek words in these writings. Such a strange intermixture 
of languages has made these books so excessively obscure, 


? Procopius Cesariens. lib. 2 de Bello Persico. 

* Theophylactus Simocat. lib. 4 et 5 Historiar. 

* Evagrius, lib. 6 Hist. a cap. 18, usque ad finem. Theophanes in Chron. 
p. 197 et seq. ed. Ven. 

* Abul-Pharajus in Dyn. 9, tom. 1, p. 159 ad 179 ; 2, p. 100. Chronicon 
Oriental. de Moslaminor. Imperio, p. 41. 

> Tom. 1, p. 201 ; tom. 2, p. 129, ex edit. Poeock. 
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that neither Jew nor Christian has ventured upon the task of 
translating them hitherto. This labor, however, which will 
confer a deserved immortality upon the enterprising translator, 
has at length been undertaken by the distinguished Venetian, 
Blasius Ugolinus, who has published some treatises of the 
Gemara in a Latin translation in his imperishable Thesaurus 
of Hebrew Antiquities. These, then, reader, are the objec- 
tions I have thought worthy of refutation. The learned will 
decide the weight to be allowed to these or to others. 


APPENDIX. 


HOW CERTAIN PHILOLOGICAL KNOTS ARE OPENED BY MEANS 
OF THIS SCHEME. 

Unless I am greatly mistaken in the judgment I form of my 
work, I have already proved to the satisfaction of my reader, 
that neither Hebrew, Syriac, nor Latin, was the prevailing lan- 
guage of Judea, but Greek—and that this was the native 
tongue of Christ, his apostles, and all the Jews. If the 
position I have ventured to defend be safe, then with ease 
may any one unloose, by its help, many a perplexing knot of 
sacred criticism. I will present a specimen or two. 


§ 1. Of the Gospels of Matthew and Mark. 


Whether the Gospel by Matthew was originally written 
in Chaldee, or, like the other Books of the New Testament, in 
Greek, has long been the subject of keen controversy among 
the learned. ‘The later critics have maintained its Hellenistic 
origin, and have relied upon the following arguments in sup- 
port of that opinion: I. Because it has the marks of an 
original work rather than of a translation from a Chaldean 
Codex. For certain Chaldee words are admitted into it, ac- 
companied with a translation into Greek: as “ Emmanuel, 
which is interpreted God with us.”! “ Eli, Eli, lama sabac- 
tani? that is, My God, my God, to what hast thou forsaken 


1 Matthzus, cap. 1, v. 23. 
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me ?”! But if the whole work had been rendered from a 
Chaldee original, there seems no reason why ‘these only 
should be retained, and others equally worthy of regard be 
omitted. II. Because the Scripture quotations are made, not 
from the Hebrew of the Old Testament, but from the ver- 
sion of the Seventy. ILI. Because the Chaldee original could 
never have fallen into such perfect oblivion had it ever had 
existence. IV. Because those ancient Fathers themselves, 
who declared the autograph of Matthew to have been Chal- 
dee, and expend their encomiums upon it, yet nullify that de- 
claration by their practice. For they always put the authori- 
ty of the Greek before that of the Chaldee Codex ; and when 
Jerome was engaged with the revisal of the New Testament, 
or by order of Damasus in the task of translating it, instead 
of the Aramean archetype, he appeals to the Greek copy 
alone. V. Because the Gospel in Greek was found in the 
tomb of Barnabas the apostle, in the Island of Cyprus, which 
Zeno the Emperor deposited in a chamber in the Church of 
St. Stephen in Daphne, and which was used to be read every 
year thereafter at Constantinople, on the feast of the fifth day 
of the passover.* Nevertheless, the greater part of the learned 
being fully convinced that the Palestinian Jews spoke the Chal- 
dee, and that for them Matthew wrote his Gospel, will rather 
allow themselves to be silenced by the force of these argu- 
ments, than gracefully yield the victory. But if Matthew 
did write in Chaldee, how talne the Greek Gospel to be found 
in the bosom of aces? Mazocchi, the most distinguish- 
ed man of our times, and an honor to Naples, has endeavored 
to compound the matter thus: “ The discovery of Barnabas 
with a Greek Gospel certainly proves that that apostle receiv- 
ed a Greek and not a Hebrew or Syriac copy from Matthew. 
To what conclusion does this lead? In my judgment to this 
—that although Matthew wrote his Gospel in the first place 
in Hebrew, for the use of the Christian Jews (Judeorum 
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Xgutiantdvrwy) afterwards translated the same into Greek, for 
the use of thcse apostles who went to preach to the Gentiles.’’' 
But this ingenious conjecture, which in some measure goes to 
support the opposite opinion, itself falls to the ground from 
the absence of all support by argument or testimony. But 
now, having re-introduced the Greek language into Judea, the 
whole thing becomes clear, and it is ascertained that this 
Book, like all the others of the New Testament, was composed 
in the Hellenistic tongue which the Jews commonly used. 
Hence it follows that the Greek was the genuine autograph, 
and not a version from the Chaldee. We must pronounce 
the same sentence upon Mark, whatever Baronius and Ci- 
aconius® may urge for its having been originally written in 
Latin. Their arguments are completely demolished by R. 
Simon,‘ whose work on the criticism of the New Testament 
should here be consulted. 


§ 2. The Epistle of Paul to the Hebrews. 


Again, there has been no slight controversy among scholars, 


about the language in which Paul wrote his Epistle to the 
Hebrews, whether it was in Greek or Hebrew. The great 
majority of critics, both of earlier days and the present, con- 
sider it to have been written in Hebrew, which has been lost 
—a Greek translation alone remaining, although the argu- 
ments in favor of a Greek original are numerous. ‘The opin- 
ion of a Hebrew original bases itself upon the fact that it was 
addressed to Hebrews, and assuming them to lave spoken He- 
brew, that it was consequently written in the sametongue. But 
most formidable difficulties stand in the way of this hypothe- 
sis. ‘The most formidable of all throws itself into the follow- 
ing shape. Many heretics and catholics also have called in 
question the genuineness of this Epistle, and reason thus in 


' Mazochius, Comm. in Kalend. Neap. vol. 2, p. 564. 

® Baronius ad Annum Christi 45, n. 37 et seq. 

® Ciaconius in Vit. summor. Pontif. in Petro. 

4 Simonius, Hist. Crit. du Text. du N. T. cap. 11, p. 111 et seq. 
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the work of the illustrious Melchior Canus: “ If this were the 
work of the apostle Paul, he doubtless wrote to the Hebrews 
in the Hebrew language. But that it was not written in 
that tongue it is certain for some very obvious reasons. For 
instance, the author of this Epistle says Melchizedeck is in- 
terpreted, King of Righteousness ; but if this sentence were 
written in Hebrew, it would be a mere absurdity, for it would 
read, Melchizedeck is interpreted Melchizedeck. The same 
author, too, cites the Hebrew Scriptures, not according to the 
Hebrew verity, but according to the Septuagint translation. 
He could not then have been a Hebrew writing in Hebrew 
to the Hebrews. Besides, this epistle is not found in Hebrew 
in any part of the world. It is not probable that if it ever 
existed, this alone should have perished. All the other wri- 
tings of the apostle are preserved to us in the very idiom in 
which they were composed.”' Wonderful pains have been 
expended by our theologians in meeting and refuting such 
opinions as these, but they will pardon me when I say that 
they have labored to little purpose, as appears in Canus him- 


self. Your ready answer, reader, to all such cavils against 
this sacred writing, will be that the Jews had by that time 
adopted the Greek language, as we have proved above, and 
that the Epistle was composed in the same. In this way, 
you not only get rid of the objections of the infidel—but by 
the concession of the point for which he contends, catch him 
in his own snare. 


§ 3. Of the Hellenists and of the Hellenistic tongue. 


It is scarcely to be told with what fierceness Heinsius, 
Salmasius, Martin Schoockius, Joannes Crojus, and other 
critics named in Fabricius’ Bibliotheca Greca, have discussed 
the questions of the Hellenistic language and the Hellenists 
mentioned in the New Testament. But by the help of our 
scheme you may at once understand what tongue this was, 


? Canus de Loc. Theolog. lib. 2, cap. 10. 
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to what persons peculiar, whence it took its rise, and who the 
Hellenists themselves were. Adopting our view, the whole 
quarrel subsides into amity and peace. 


§ 4. Of the First Book of the Maccabees. 


By the same rule we learn that the language of the first 
book of the Maccabees, generally concluded to be Hebrew, 
was in fact Greek, like the other books, which the critics al- 
low to be Hellenistic, but make an exception, we conceive 
without good grounds, in regard to the first. As in the Mac- 
cabean age, the Hellenistic speech was vernacular among the 
Jews, in this doubtless was that book composed originally by 
its author, so that the Greek Codex of the present day claims 
to be regarded as the archetype, and not as a copy from a lost 
one in another tongue. 


$5. Of the Greek Version of the Seventy Interpreters.' 


I come now to the notorious and long moved controversy 
concerning the history of that Greek version which is known 
by the name of the Septuagint, on which I must crave the lib- 
erty of dwelling a little more in detail. ‘That we may be the 
better prepared to pronounce our judgment upon that contro- 
versy, we must touch upon a point or two of its history. 

When Ptolemy Philadelphus erected his splendid library 
at Alexandria, and sought to fill it with books from all quar- 
ters of the world, having been informed by his librarian De- 
metrius Phalereus that the Jews had sacred books in Hebrew 
worthy of a place in it, he immediately resolved to have them 
translated into Greek for the purpose. Ambassadors were des- 
patched by the king of Egypt to the Jewish high priest, beg- 
ging Eleazar to send the volumes, together with persons able 
to translate them, to Alexandria. Eleazar complied with the 


? Humphredi Hodii de Bibliorum Textibus Originalibus, Versionibus Gre- 
cis, &c., &c. Lei proleg. ad Bib. Octoglott. Londini, 1831, Bagster, pp. 32— 
34. Lecturee on Biblical Criticism, auctore Samuele Davidson, LL.D., p 
35.—Eb. 
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request of the monarch, and sent severty-two men with the 
legates, who took with them the books of the Law. When 
these persons arrived at Alexandria, they completed their ver- 
sion all in the same spot, in the island of Pharos, in the course 
of seventy-two days. The Greek translation was read, when 
finished, before the king and a select body of learned Jews 
and Greeks, and highly was it approved and commended by 
all. When this was done, the king permitted the Alexandrian 
Jews to make copies for their own use, and dismissed the 
translators with all honorable treatment into their own country. 

This is the report of Aristeas, who first published this his- 
tory, and who declares himself to have been an eye-witness 
of the whole and one of the translators of the work. This 
narration Josephus and Philo Judeus received 350 years after 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. It afterward passed through the 
hands of Theodoret, Justin Martyr, Ireneus, Tertullian, Eu- 
sebius, Clement of Alexandria, and other Fathers of a later 
age, together with the Talmudists, receiving accessions from 
each, as is usual in such cases. 

But more modern critics, who have applied severer tests, 
have demonstrated the falsehood of the story. They con- 
sider that the T'almudists and Fathers, who have drawn all 
their information from Aristeas alone, are to be reduced to 
his single testimony. And rightly do they judge of this mat- 
ter; for none of them lived within centuries of Philadelphus 
and the supposed Aristeas, and there was no other authority 
for the story but he. The whole controversy then comes to 
hinge upon this single question, Is the narration of Aristeas 
genuine which is given in his book entitled “ Of the transla- 
tion of the divine law from the Hebrew tongue by the Seventy 
Interpreters?’ If it be proved to be fabulous, the statements 
of the other writers which lean upon it are of no value what- 
soever. But the learned have already decided that part of 
the work at least is supposititious, on the ground of its evi- 
dently Jewish cast, and of its pandering so coarsely as it does 
to the national vanity. For this reason Ludovicus Vives. 
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Leo a Castro, Alphonsus Salmeron, Joseph Scaliger, Richard 
Simon, Antony Van Dale, Humphrey Hody, John Albert 
Fabricius, and very many besides, have fancied this to be a 
base coin struck in the mint of the Alexandrian Jews, to win 
respect for their Greek version of the Sacred Scriptures. | 
have neither time nor inclination to bring forward their argu- 
ments, nor to expose the inconsistencies of the Talmudist his- 
torians and the Fathers who support Aristeas ; nor yet to in- 
troduce what has been alleged by Natalis ab Alexandro, Au- 
gustine Calmet, and the authors just quoted in proof of the 
spuriousness of the document. What these last have urged, 
however, we conceive establishes their point beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt. 

Yet there have been and now are many among the 
learned whose patronage this story still enjoys, and who so 
stoutly and steadily maintain its truth, that they will scruple 
nothing in its defence, [Jovem lapidem jurare.] But | 
will not name them, restricting myself to the expression of the 
opinion that Humphrey Hody, Richard Simon, and other 
critics of great celebrity and learning, have amply refuted 
those statements upon which they rely. ‘To demonstrate still 
more fully the spuriousness (vyo@ear) of the narrative I will 
subjoin a few observations concerning it, which, so far as I can 
learn, have never yet been urged against it. 

Our first argument is derived from the silence of contem- 
porary and synchronous (ovyyoorm» scriptorum) writers, espe- 
cially of those who lived in A3gypt under the same Philadel- 
phus; for the saying of Josephus has all the truth of an 
axiom: Tigo mév yao alyPovs sore texpijguoy istogias, et megi 
roy adtaw anavtes TUTE xau Aéyouev xai yodqoer* “ Especially 
is the truth of history approved, when all contemporary wri- 
ters record and describe the same facts.”! The teachers of 
the art of criticism also tell us, ‘That that history is true 
which narrates the same incidents that are recorded in con- 
temporaneous books, or in those composed shortly after the 


1 Josephus, lib. 1 contra Apionem, § 5, p. 440, 
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events have taken place; if these are silent in regard to them, 
that history is manifestly false.” On this subject consult 
Huet! and Leclerc.? If axioms of this kind are of force in 
any case, they certainly ought to be here, for the circumstance, 
as Aristeas tells it, is very surprising, and could not fail to be 
recorded by the writers of the day, for the following reasons : 

1. The extreme concern and anxiety of Ptolemy would 
have provoked arecord. ‘The Egyptian monarch we are told 
was inflamed with such a desire to possess the sacred volume, 
that he set at liberty one hundred and twenty thousand Jews, 
who were slaves in the country, with a view to obtain it, wrote 
to Eleazar importuning the conveyance of the manuscript to 
him, and despatched an embassy to Jerusalem, with the cost- 
liest gifts with them for the temple of God. No sooner was 
the arrival of the interpreters announced, than he dismissed the 
persons who had visited the palace on business, and impa- 
tiently hastened to salute them as they came. As soon as he 
saw the books, he paused for some time, gave thanks to God, 
to the high priest and the interpreters, and poured forth tears 
of joy. 

2. But secondly, contemporary writers could scarcely 
have failed to make mention of it, on account of the extraor- 
dinary celebrity this version is said to have at once attained. 
For the monarch entertained the interpreters for seven days 
in the most sumptuous manner, and made experiment of their 
wisdom by questions relating to civil government, in the pre- 
sence of the philosophers and sages of the court. He then 
made the entire translation be read publicly in an assembly of 
the priests, the wise men, the nobles, and the people, when it 
gained the highest approbation of them all. Finally, he sent 
them home loaded with the most munificent gifts, both for 
themselves and the high priest. He is reported, moreover, to 
have been so anxious to learn the artistic excellence of the 
presents selected for the temple, that he repeatedly visited the 


? Huetius, Demonstr. Evangel. Axiom 2. 
® Clericus, de Art. Crit. Par. 3, § 3, c. 3. 
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workmen during the execution of their task; and made the 
following remarkable declaration to the interpreters: Meycdyy 
38 réPeruon THY Hueoay Tavryy, Ev Tj MagayéyoratE, xo XAT EvvevToY 
énionuos tora mavta tg Coys tuor yoovor. “ This day on 
which ye have come to me, shall be a day of solemn and 
special observance through every year of my future life.” ! 

3. We cannot account for the silence of contemporary 
historians, when we calculate the sums of money disbursed 
upon the occasion, in the purchase of goblets, vases, tables, 
pitchers, and other presents, to the amount of twelve hundred 
talents, equal to about a hundred and twenty millions of Nea- 
politan ducats. Be it remembered further, in connexion with 
this topic, that this sum would have absorbed the entire reve- 
nues of Egypt for three years. 

Had these things really been as Aristeas feigns them to 
have been, the fame of this version and the munificence of 
the king would have been spread over the world, and would 
have adorned the page of many a courtly author. There 
was no lack, too, of men of learning at that time, at the court 
of Philadelphus, in whose society the king took great delight, 
and who repaid his patronage by celebrating his praises in 
their works. 'These were Manetho Sebennyta the historian, 
Zoilus Amphipolitanus, who both dedicated their works to 
the king; Perseus and Dionysius Heracleota, philosophers ; 
Aratus the poet, born at Soli in Cilicia, Lycophron Chalci- 
densis, Callimachus of Cyrene,? who more than once has 
complimented Philadelphus in his works; Theocritus of Sy- 
racuse, who also praises the king in his fourteenth and seven- 
teenth Idylls, especially in the latter, in which he professedly 
sings an éyxomoy ei Izodeuaior, and heaps eulogies upon the 
monarch on all conceivable grounds ; yet do all these writers 
maintain a rigid silence concerning this transaction. Among 
the authors of other countries who flourished at the same 
period, and especially those of Greece, eager to learn, and 





! Aristeas exst. apud. Jos. Op. tom. 2, p. 119. 
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ready to second any thing new or strange, the same deep 
silence prevails. But had so remarkable a circumstance 
occurred, it is not possible but they should have known it, 
nor knowing it, but they should have described it. To these 
add the writers of a following age, who have treated more or 
less of Philadelphus; namely, Justin, Dexippus, Eutropius, 
Diodorus, Strabo, Pausanias, lian, Plutarch, Arrian, Pliny, 
Appian, Memnon, etc., etc., one of whom has written of the 
learning, another of the munificence, a third of the buildings, 
and many of the library and books of the king of Egypt. 
Taking all these particulars into account, it is impossible that 
ever a tyro in criticism should be deluded into the belief that 
Aristeas’s story is true. 

Our second argument is derived from the neglect of Pto- 
lemy himself to perpetuate the memory of so signal an event 
by monument, record, or any other means. Neither coin, nor 
inscription, nor any other of the many memorials used by the 
ancients, conveys to posterity an authenticated record of the 
circumstance. Yet Ptolemy considered himself as deriving 
so much glory from it, that he said to the seventy elders, 
according to Aristeas, “ This day in which ye have come to 
me shall be one of solemn and special observance to me 
through every year of my future life.” That this monarch 
should have taken no measures to perpetuate the remem- 
brance of such an occurrence, while so many memorials of 
other incidents of his reign continue to our day, is absolutely 
incredible. 

Nor is it less worthy of note that the Jewish writers, and 
more remarkable still, the sacred writers who flourished about 
the same time, maintain a silence as expressive. The Jews 
were prone enough to blazon abroad any honors paid to their 
nation by foreigners; and here was an occasion presented, 
not only to magnify themselves, but those books also which 
they most revered. The translation of which we write was 
also so acceptable to the Jews, according to Philo, that they 
instituted a feast in commemoration of its being made. But 
the sacred writers, although they say much of the kings of 
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Egypt, and of the affairs of the Hebrews at that day, say not 
so much as a word about this version. ‘The authors of the 
First and Third Books of the Maccabees ; Simon of Cyrene, 
who wrote the history of his own time in five books ; and he 
who compressed the work of Simon into one volume, which is 
the Second Book of the Maccabees ; the author of the Book 
of Wisdom, who is commonly thought to be Philo the Elder, 
the son of Sirach, who translated the Book of Ecclesiasticus 
out of Hebrew into Greek, in Egypt, under Ptolemy Euer- 
getes, and who mentions in his preface having found many 
sacred books in Egypt, and having undertaken the translation 
of this alone ; neither he nor the others say a word regarding 
this particular version of the Seventy. We must close our 
enumeration of the sacred writers by adducing those of the 
New Testament, who, although perpetually quoting from the 
Septuagint, maintain a profound silence regarding its history. 

Our last argument on this head shapes itself into a question. 
We ask the patrons of this absurd and childish narrative, 
whether these interpreters translated all the books of the He- 
brew Canon, or only a part of them, the Pentateuch for 
instance, as Aristeas seems to imply. If it be said, a part of 
them only, then the story holds not well together. It is not 
at all credible that Ptolemy Philadelphus, who expended 
such a sum of money upon the affair, would have neglected 
the remaining volumes, the moral, prophetic, and historical, 
equally worthy of regard with the others, nor less stimulating 
to curiosity. Perceiving this difficulty, Ireneus, Tertullian, 
Clemens of Alexandria, Hilary, Augustine, and others who 
patronize the marvellous tale, contend that all the books of 
‘the Old Testament were translated under Ptolemy. Nor is 
Epiphanius content with even this; he asserts that in addi- 
tion to the genuine books, they translated seventy or seventy- 
two apocryphal productions besides. 

But should my opponents take up this opinion, and 
maintain that all were translated, they then fall into a new 
class of difficulties. For in the Second Book of the Macca- 
bees, letters are extant from the Jews of Jerusalem to those 
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of Alexandria, written about the year 153, after this version 
is said to have been completed, in which Judas Maccabeus 
is described as imitating Nehemiah, and collecting the sacred 
volumes that had been scattered during the persecution by 
Antiochus. Then this is added: “ He has collected all, and 
they are with us: if ye then wish for them, send persons who 
may convey them to you.”' In the Greek it is still stronger ; 
cv oo yosiav éynre,— if ye are in want of them.” If then this 
version had been set out in Egypt, wherefore should the Jews 
of Jerusalem offer to their Egyptian brethren copies of the 
Sacred Scriptures, to whom, moreover, permission had been 
given by Philadelphus to make copies for their own use? Judas 
had in that case better sent from Judea for a supply to Egypt, 
than have taken all these superfluous pains. We shall do 
wisely then, if, following the testimony of the most learned 
critics, and this most convincing proof drawn from the Sacred 
Books themselves, we deposit this story of Aristeas amongst 
the convicted old wives’ fables. 

It may be worth while, however, to inquire into the age, 
place and origin of this Greek version, that we may arrive at 
the foundation of this Aristean fable—which inquiry we must 
premise, meanwhile, with a remark or two calculated to expe- 
dite our progress. 

In the first place, then, be it understood that this Greek 
version was not the work of any single translator, but almost 
every single book had a different translator. ‘This is proved 
by the variety in the style, and by the mode of interpretation, 
which is not uniform, as learned men have observed.2 Of 
the same Hebrew word, the rendering is not always the 
same ; the order and arrangement pursued is far from regular 
throughout ; and while in some books the very letter of the 
text is scrupulously adhered to, in others a more liberal trans- 
lation is given. The version of the Pentateuch is more 


1 V. lib. 2 Machab. cap. 1 et 2, v. 14 et 15. 
* V. Ludovic. Cappelli in Critica Sacra. Clericum Com. in Pent. et lib. 
Hist. in Indice, v. 70. 
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closely in accordance with the Hebrew, and more accurate 
than that of the remaining portions of Scripture, as even Je- 
rome acknowledges, who was not partial to the Seventy : 
‘‘Which books we own,” says he, “correspond with the 
Hebrew more closely than the others.”’! But the translation 
of Esther differs so widely from the Hebrew, that many addi- 
tions are read in it, which do not appear in the Hebrew at all. 
The Pentateuch has, therefore, had demonstrably a_ totally 
different translator from the Book of Esther. We must pass 
the same judgment on the other books, some of which have 
been rendered to the word, and others to the sense. All 
these circumstances prove that the entire work which passes 
under the name of the Septuagint, was not produced by a 
concerted effort, but was compiled out of various independent 
translations. 

But, in the second place, these various versions, and the 
collection of them into one volume, were not attended with 
any celebrity at first, won no public eclat, but were the work 
of private zeal and munificence. For, as the story of Aristeas 
has been demonstrated to be sheer fable, inasmuch as of this 
story and the version it commemorates no mention is made 
by contemporaneous writers either among the Jews or foreign- 
ers, not even by the inspired writers who used this very ver- 
sion, it follows that the version itself, and the collection of its 
various parts into a volume, must have owed their origin to 
the private zeal of some of the Jews. The fame which this 
translation has acquired, has all followed it from a considerably 
later period, and in vain do you seek for authentic notices of 
its early history. ‘The same fate has attended the Canons, 
which are called those of the Apostles, the collection of the 
Mosaic and Roman laws, and the Latin version called the 
Vulgate, as well as unnumbered volumes of common occur- 
rence in every house, the authors of which we seek in vain, 
since that same lapse of time which has heaped fame upon the 
work, has buried in oblivion the name of the writer. 





1 Hieronymus Proleg. in Quest. Hebr. in Genesim. 
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In the third place, we observe that these translations and 
the collection of them, (cvrvaywyi) were accomplished before 
the time of Christ. Proof of this is supplied in the fact of the 
citation of them by the Lord, by the Apostles, and by the 
Evangelists, when they have occasion to quote the Old Tes- 
tament. From these observations, I conceive we shall easily 
arrive at the truth of the inquiry in hand. The diligence of 
the Jews in the study of their sacred books is too well known 
to need extended proof. ‘They read no other books but their 
own, and upon these they expended no little application. 
Men, women, the aged and the young, soldiers, artificers, doc- 
tors, all, of every condition, were in the habit of frequently 
perusing the sacred Scriptures in their own, that is, the He- 
brew tongue. But after the Babylonian captivity, the Scrip- 
tures were rendered into Chaldee for the common use. A fter- 
ward, when by means of Alexander’s dominion the Greek 
language had extended its sway to the East, and came to be 
taken up in Judea, then either for their own private use, or 
for the sake of others, certain of the Jews began to turn this 
and the other book into the vulgar tongue, the Greek, as we 
read that the son of Sirach did, who translated the Book of 
Ecclesiasticus into Greek, according to the statement in his 
prologue: “I therefore thought it good and necessary both 
myself to add some diligence, and the labor of interpreting 
this book.”’ So also did Lysimachus the Book of Esther, as 
Calmet satisfactorily proves.'. ‘The number of these versions 
was increased after Judas Maccabeus had carefully sought out 
the books that had been saved from the impotent rage of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, and had them bound in a volume :* 
especially, as from that period Hellenism struck such deep 
root in Judea, as we have proved above. (Part I. chap. ii. 
§ 13: Part HI. chap i. $ 3.) As they then spoke and 
wrote Greek, and this was the language in common use, 
many private persons began to turn the Sacred Books into the 








1 Calmet, Proleg. ad Libram Esther, p. 462. 


2 Lib. 2 Machabworum, c. 2. 
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vulgar tongue, so that in a slfort time various versions of the 
several books sprang into existence, precisely in the same way 
as, in the early ages of the church, when the Latin language 
flourished in the West, many translations of the Greek books 
of the New Testament were made into Latin, as Augustine 
reports: “ Whenever a Greek Codex came into the hands of 
any one in early times, who had ever so small a portion of 
knowledge of either tongue, he straightway attempted a trans- 
lation.” Just so do I conceive it to have happened in Judea, 
when the Greek prevailed to such an extent after the age of 
the Maccabees, that a number of Greek translations were made 
by private hands. ‘Then were executed in Greek, versions 
of the books of Judith, Tobias, Job, Chronicles, and many 
others which we now have, the certainty of their execution 
by private individuals being proved by our utter ignorance 
ofthe names and circumstances of their authorship. 

From the period, however, in which the Chaldee tongue 
began to fall into disuse, and the people ceased to understand 
it as well as the Hebrew, as amid such a host of Greek ver- 
sions many would be wanting in the qualities of fidelity and 
neatness, the greater Sanhedrim I conceive would take care to 
collect into one volume for the use of the commons, the most 
approved translations of the several books, or rather perhaps 
would stamp with their approbation some collection already 
made by some private person, appoint it to be read in the 
Synagogues, and thus it would naturally receive the sanction 
of Christ, and fall into use with the apostles and the Catholic 
Church. But as this greater Sanhedrim (by whose approba- 
tion it was received, or by whose permission it was used in 
public) consisted of 70 or 72 elders, hence it came to pass that 
this particular collection came to be known as that of the 70 
elders, as Simon has very happily conjectured.? Here then is 
the origin of the fable of the 70 interpreters, namely that this 
translation came forth under the sanction of the college of 70, 
and thus made its way into common use. But long after this 





1 Augustinus, de Doctr. Christ. lib. 2, cap. 2, n. 16. 
2 Simon, Hist. Crit. du V. T. lib. 2,cap. 2, p. 191. 
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event, some short time posterior to Christ, (a period but too 
fertile in spurious writings,) some few, finding that the history 
of this collection had never been made public, made this bold 
invasion upon truth, and to increase the glory of his nation 
forged the tale of Aristeas. Enough has been said to explain 
the time, place, and circumstances of this celebrated transla- 
tion, and to show the ground on which the Pseudo-Aristeas 


built his fanciful story. 
§ VI. You are now, gentle readez, in possession of what 
has occurred to me in the shape of observation and argument 


in support of my novel opinion up to this period. If any 
thing should appear to thee imperfectly wrought out, and 
scarcely in harmony with the rigid requirements of criticism, 
whatever fails to commend itself to thee in approval of this 
exercitation, pardon: bethinking thee of the poverty of our 
human genius, as well expressed by Tully: Nihil esse simul 
et inventum et perfectum. 


LICENSES. 


Iilustriss. ac Reverendiss. Dominus D. Salvator Filucci Can, hujus Me- 
tropolitane Eccl. S. Th. Prof. et Curia Archiep. Exam. Synodalis revideat, et 
in scriptis referat. Datum die 27, Decembris, 1766. 

Pu. Er. Anuiranvs, Vic. Gen. 
JoserpH Sparanvs, Can. Dep. 


EMINENTISSIME PRINCEPs, 

Eminentie tuz jussu “Dominici Diodati Exercitationem,” que est “ De 
Christo Grece loquente,” cum ea, que par erat diligentia evolverim ; tum 
nihil, quod aut bonis moribus, aut catholice fidei absonum reperi. Quin gratu- 
landum huic javeni est, quem licet non sit ex Ecclesiasticorum ordine, cum juris 
scientia socias fecisse sanctorum voluminum scientiam, atque orientalium lin- 
guarum peritiam, atque ad communem Christianorum -utilitatem, ac questum 
tot seculorum intercapedine ignotam hanc sacre historie potissimam, ac prin- 
cipem partem sane quam erudito commentario, et evidentissimorum monumen- 
torum ac rationum ope aperuisse, ingentemque nomini suo famam conquisivisse. 
Quare quantocius usure publice libellum hune faciendi libenter danda est po- 


testas. Neapoli, die 15 Februarii, 1767. 
Satvator Canonicus Fixvwcct. 


Attenta relatione Domini Revisoris imprimatur. Datum die 19 mensis 
Febraarii, 1767. Paw. Er. Auuiranvs, Vic. Gen. 
Joseru Sparanvs, Can. Dep. 
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Adm. Rev. D. Januarius Giordano in hec Regia Studiorum Universitate 
Professor revideat, et in scriptis referat. Datum Neapoli, die 1 Augusti, 1766 
Nic. Eptsc. Pur. Car. Masor. 


Ituusrriss. ET Reverenpiss. Dom. 

Perlegi librum, cujus epigraphe est “ De Christo Hellenista Exercitatio 
Auctore Dominico Diodati ;’ atque ex ejus lectione summam animo volup- 
tatem cepi. Nihil in eo reperi, quod vel bonis moribus, vel Augusti Regis 
Nostri sacro-sancto juri noceat. Preterea acre ingenium, ingentem erudition- 
em, styli elegantiam, et Latine, Grece, Hebraiceque, &c. lingue scientiam. 
ostendit hic Auctor supra etatem suam, et supra opinionem omnium ; novam- 
que de Christo Hellenista sententiam exquisitis argumentis tuetur, atque con- 
firmat. Equidem nova sententia multos excitare solet adversarios ; sed hoc 
commodum rei literarie accidit, ut collatis cognitisque utriusque partis argumen- 
tis veritas facile eruatur atque affulgeat. Quare hunc librum, ex quo magna 
utilitas processura est, publicis typis edi posse puto, si idem tibi arriserit. Nea- 
poli XI. Kal. Jan. an. 1767. 

Obsequentissimus, tibique Addictissimus, 
Janvarius Giorpano, Sac. Can. Ant. Rec. 


Die 18 mensis Februarii, 1767, Neap. 


Viso Rescripto Sue Regalis Majestatis sub die 7 currentis mensis et anni, 
ac relatione Rev. D. Januarii Giordano, de commissione Rev. Regii Cappellani 
Majoris ordine preefate Regalis Majestatis ; 

Regalis Camera Sancte Clare providet, decernit, atque mandat, quod im- 
primatur cum inserta forma presentis supplicis libelli, ac approbationis dicti 
Rey. Revisoris ; verum in publicatione servetur Regia Pragmatica hoc suum. 

GakrTa. 
De Frort. 
Vareas Macciveca. 


Til. Marchio Citus Preses S. R. C. et Ill. Caput Aule Dux Perrelli, tem- 
pore subscriptionis impediti. 
Reg. fol. 127 t. CaRULLI. 
ATHANASIUS. 


ARTICLE VIII 


REPLY TO MR. WILSON’S REVIEW OF COMMON SCHOOL 
HISTORIES. 


In the July number of the Repository, there is a criticism 
on American Common School Histories, by a gentleman, 
who, being about to publish one himself, very naturally 
seeks to destroy public confidence in his rivals, and that the 
most strenuously where the most annoyance is apprehended. 
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Mrs. Willard’s Histories of the American Republic, especially 
the abridged one, appears to have received this distinction. 
These works have been commended by those who have used 
them, for the diffusive glow of patriotic, moral, and religious 
feeling which pervades them. On this point, Mr. Wilson 
has said nothing. The only fact of any consequence, in 
which he accuses Mrs. Willard of error,' is where she asserts 
that the territory first discovered by the Cabots was Newfound- 
land. Here Mrs. Willard is right, and Mr. Bancroft, whom 
Mr. Wilson follows, in a different statement, is in error. 
That Mrs. Willard’s assertion is correct, is shown from the 
name “Prima Vesta,” given to the island at the time of 
its discovery, and never changed ; and also, by the concur- 
rent testimony of all historians since, until within the last 
twenty years; when the specious writer of a “ Memoir of 
Sebastian Cabot,” in making a furious attack on Hackluyt’s 
history, undertook to unsettle this point. But this writer has 
been conclusively answered, (and probably since Mr. Ban- 
croft penned the first part of his history,) by Mr. Tytler, the 
well known author of the “ History of Scotland.” 

Mr. Wilson asserts that Mrs. Willard pursues in her his- 
tory the synchronistic method of arrangement, which, as he 
says, is unsuited to the purposes of instruction. Mrs. Wil- 
lard does not pursue this method, neither does she confine 
herself to the ethnographical, but, after a clearly defined plan, 
she unites both, with a view to avoid the inconveniences and 
combine the excellences of each. 

Mr. Wilson makes great account of the confusion of dates, 
which he says all English and American histories have fallen 
into, from the exchange of old style to new: and he is at a 
loss to account for the indifference of later writers to the sub- 
ject. We suppose the true reason of this to be, that the time 
when this confusion occurs, is now so distant, that they have 














' We make no account of Mr. W.’s grave comments on the accidental 
exchange of the word east for west, by which he infers an attempt to 
show that Delaware was settled in New Jersey. 
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regarded it as of too small importance, whether an event was 
ten or eleven days sooner or later, to give themselves much 
trouble about it. We do not undervalue chronology, for the 
grand connexion of events by cause and effect is linked to the 
order of time. Mrs. Willard, by devising a series of maps 
corresponding to the principal epochs of our country’s early 
history, and by her late invention of the “‘ American Chrono- 
grapher,” may justly claim to have done for American chro- 
nology what no other writer has done. But as the astrono- 
mer, in calculating the appearances ofthe heavens, finds that 
the visual angle of the distance between any two bodies, 
becoming less and less as they recede, is at length nothing, 
so in history, ten or eleven days, at a hundred years’ distance, 
becomes, to the mental vision, an imperceptible difference in 
time. It matters as little whether the day kept in honor of 
the Pilgrims’ landing, is or is not the actual anniversary, as it 
does whether Christmas, which is celebrated by so great a 
part of Christendom, is or is not the real anniversary of our 
Lord’s nativity. Ifthe events, with their consequences, be 
duly and gratefully apprehended, that is all which is essential. 

In Mr. Wilson’s attempts at the correction of Mrs. Wil- 
lard’s style, we shall not follow him through the minutiz of his 
hypercriticism ; in which, however, he has made sundry incor- 
rect assertions, and some unfair quotations. Of the words which 
he cites as incorrectly used, there is not one in which the 
definitions given by Mr. Webster in his large dictionary do 
not justify Mrs. Willard. We would not assert that there is 
not a word in Mrs, Willard’s books used in an incorrect signi- 
fication, but this we do assert, that Mr. Wilson has not found 
one. In winding up his article, he uses expressions by 
which he would have it believed, that he only stated, here 
and there as it happened, some small part of the errors which 
he had detected in Mrs, Willard’s books. But in the para- 
graph preceding we find, from observing the pages to which 
he refers, that he had looked regularly through the questions 
in small type at the foot of the pages in the small history, 
where he gleaned a few colloquialisms, which, though proba- 
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bly contained in the first edition, have been since corrected. ' 
After dealing in this small way, we can hardly suppose, espe- 
cially considering Mr. Wilson’s zeal “ for the cause of educa- 
tion,” that he would keep from the public any thing which 
he supposed to be inaccurate. 

We have now, out of respect to your readers, replied to 
Mr. Wilson’s main charges against Mrs. Willard’s history, 
keeping within the limits of the defensive, as we shall avoid 
controversy. X. ¥. 


ARTICLE IX. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1—The Book of Peace. A Collection of Essays on War and Peace. 
Boston: Geo. C. Beckwith. New-York: M. W. Dodd. 


Herz is a series of fifty-two essays, or tracts, in nearly 500 closely 
printed pages, on a variety of important and interesting topics con- 
nected with the subject of peace—the history of the cause, its princi- 
ples, and its measures, or modes of operation ;—sketches of war, its 
nature and eflects;—testimonies of eminent men in different ages 
against war, both Pagans and Christians, warriors, statesmen, phi- 
losophers, men of letters, ministers of the Gospel;—the points of 
giaring contrariety between war and the Bible, the Old Testament 
as well as the New ;—the possibility of abolishing the custom ;—mili- 
tary discipline, or the treatment and punishment of warriors, both on 
land and sea ;—various illustrations of war, especially in modern 
times, as in the Russian campaign, the Peninsular wars, sieges, bat- 
tles, etc., etc.;—the suicidal folly of preparations for war ;—waste of 
property by war, a very comprehensive view ;—loss of life by war, a 
most startling array of facts ;—war-debts of Europe, authentic, but 
almost incredible ;—substitutes for war, four mentioned, but only 
arbitration and a congress of nations discussed at length, and these 
as fully as most readers will need or wish ;—inefficacy of war as a 
mode of protection or redress ;—safety of pacific principles, illustrated 


1 Three of these have been corrected since the publication of Mr. Wil- 
son’s article, also, three or four slight errors in point of fact, and about as 
many in the arrangement of sentences. 
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w.th singnlar brevity, yet with much fullness of facts and examples ; 
—military hospitals, or the treatment of wounded sick and disabled 
soldiers ;—war-prayers, unchristian ;—militia-drills, superfluous even 
on the war-principle, and attended with great expense, and bad moral 
influences ;—the United States Navy a useless waste of money and 
morals ;—answers to a great variety of objections to the cause of 
peace ;—war a destroyer of souls ;—influence of war on domestic hap- 
piness ;—the strictest principles of peace consistent with the legiti- 
mate operations of government in controlling and punishing its own 
subjects ;—claims of peace on Christians, on women, etc. ;—the chief 
evil of war seen in its moral nature and results ;—criminality of war ; 
—war unlawful under the Christian dispensation, etc., etc., etc. 

This book certainly comprises a rich and brilliant constellation of 
genius, learning, and taste. Here we have the able and eloquent 
productions on this subject of Erasmus, the prince of modern schol- 
ars; of Neckar, the illustrious financier of France; of Robert Hall, 
perhaps the finest mind, certainly the most accomplished writer of the 
last age; of Chalmers, in some of the most vivid and powerful strains 
of his eloquence ; of the gifted Channing, of Worcester, and Ladd, 
Noyes, and Clarkson, and others not unknown to fame. The work is 
a caskef of the richest gems on peace; a judicious selection of the 
best articles or essays that have ever been written on the subject, with 
a considerable number, obviously prepared for the volume with much 
care, ability, and taste. It contains a vast amount of information in 
a small space, enough for most minds, on nearly all the points con- 
nected with the cause of peace. It is a rich thesaurus of facts, statis- 
tics, and anecdotes illustrating the nature and effects of war, and the 
ways or means by which an end may be put to this great scourge of 
the world. The variety of its topics and its style, can hardly fail to 
interest every class of minds; and the names of the different authors 
are a most ample guaranty for the great value and excellence of its 
contents. We wish it, what it richly deserves, a circulation through 
the land, and a careful perusal by all patriots, as well as by all the 
professed followers of the Prince of Peace. We hope hereafter for a 
fuller exhibition both of the book and the subject. 


2.— Critical History and Defence of the Old Testament Canon. By 
M. Srvart, Professor of Sacred Literature in the Theological 
Seminary, Andover, Mass. Andover: Allen, Morrill & Wardwell. 
New York: Mark H. Newman, 199 Broadway. 1845. pp. 452, 
12mo. 


The Christian world will, doubtless, fee] grateful to Prof. Stuart for 
this contribution to the critical history of the Old Testament Canon. 
The Old Testament has been especially assailed of late ; and even 
in a work entitled “ Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels,” 
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Mr. Norton, its author, has made a bold attack on the genuineness 
and authenticity of the books of the Old Testament. It was time, 
then, for some able critic to take up the subject and enter upon a crit- 
ical history and defence of the Canon. This, Prof. Stuart has done. 
we think, with a master’s hand, and with great effect. 

His object, especially, is to show that the Jewish Canon, as received 
by the Jews, in the days of Christ and the Apostles, was declared by 
them to be of Divine origin and authority, and so treated. This, we 
think, he does show; and, being shown, it follows that it has received 
the sanction of one from whose decision there is no appeal; and that 
they, who admit the Divine origin and authority of the Christian 
religion as developed by Christ and his Apostles in the New Testa- 
ment, must be very inconsistent, if they reject the authority of the 
Old Testament Scriptures. 

The man who can stand up boldly before this critical defence of 
the Old Testament Canon, and declare himself an unbeliever as to 
its Divine origin and authority, may as well yield the genuineness of 
the New Testament, and place himself in the ranks of universal 
skeptics. 


3.—The Preacher and Pastor. By Fene.ton, Hereerr, Baxter, 
and Campsett. Edited and accompanied with an Introductory 
Essay by Edwards A. Park, Barilet Professor in Andover Theolo- 
gical Seminary. Andover: Allen, Morrill & Wardwell. New- 
York: M. H. Newman. 1845. pp. 468, 12mo. 


New works we have, to some extent, on the duties of the min- 
istry of reconciliation, but they cannot, nor should they, supersede 
the old standard volumes, which have enlightened and refreshed so 
many of God’s under-shepherds in days gone by. And although we 
need a very few new things adapted to the age, yet Fenelon, Her- 
bert, Baxter, and Campbell, contain all the essential points, and 
speak with an emphasis and authority, which no living author can 
possess, 

As Lamb said, “books that are books,” so we say that ministers 
who are ministers, will find in this volume incitement, instruction, and 
consolation. Let them hold communion with:these holy men, in re- 
spect to their duties and encouragements, and they will find their 
hearts burn within them, as they turn over the pages of this volume, 
or when, having laid it down, they pursue their pastoral labors. 

We like this reproduction of the old standards, and hope to see 
more issuing from the same useful press. 
4.—The True Grandeur of Nations. An Oration delivered before 

the Authorities of the City of Boston, July 4th, 1845. By Cuar.es 

Sumner. Boston: Wm. D. Ticknor & Co. 

For a Fourth of July, this is certainly a rare and unique perform- 
ance. Quitting all the topics of war, military glory, and martial patri- 
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otism, so hacknied on that occasion, Mr. Sumner launches forth at once 
on the broad theme of Peace as the chief want and glory of the times, 
and begins with the startling proposition, “in our age there can be no 
peace that is not honorable, and no war that is not dishonorable.” The 
whole oration is in the same strain of bold, sweeping denunciations 
against war, as incompatible with Christianity, disgraceful to man- 
kind, and immensely injurious to their highest interests, the legacy of 
a bygone barbarism, and a foul libel on the civilization of the age. 

It is a treatise, rather than an oration, and fills more than a hun- 
dred pages, and no inconsiderable part of them with small and dense 
type. It discusses first, the character of war, next the evils it occa- 
sions, then its insufficiency as an instrument of justice, and finally the 
causes or influences which still conspire to perpetuate the war-system. 
On the last point, Mr. Sumner puts forth his greatest strength, and 
comes out boldly against preparations for war as not only expensive 
beyond endurance, but unnecessary, and likely to produce the very 
evils they are designed to prevent. 

We cannot follow Mr. Sumner through his long and elaborate 
discourse ; but, while its perusal must, as its delivery did, occasion 
diversity of opinion respecting the correctness of some few positions 
which he takes, no fair mind can refuse its admiration of the talent 
and learning, the eloquence, taste, and manly spirit evinced through 
the whole performance. It is a splendid production, and would do 
credit to any mind. We do not assent to every one of his positions, 
nor deem his logic always correct, or his rhetoric entirely faultless ; 
but the oration breathes throughout an excellent spirit, corruscates 
with beauties of style, and contains a vast amount of truth that well 
deserves to be pondered by every friend of God and man. 

We feel little disposition to carp at such a noble contribution to the 
cause of Christian philanthropy ; but, were we to criticise Mr. Sum- 
ner’s oration, we should say, it attempts far too much for the occa- 
sion ; its style is too diffuse, ambitious, and ornate ; its logic too often 
takes to itself the wings of a declamatory rhetoric ; it is sometimes 
deficient in metaphysical and moral discrimination, and is quite over- 
loaded with the lumber of a pertinent but superfluous learning. 
There certainly was nfneed of quoting more than a hundred authors, 
in half-a-dozen languages or more, of disfiguring the foot of almost 
every page with learned references, and adding to the whole an ap- 
pendix of some twenty dense pages in minion. We may admire the 
scholarship that could do all this, but must protest against the wisdom 
of such a tax on the patience of modern readers. 

We should be glad to make a few pregnant extracts on some 
points of great interest, such as are found on pp. 47-50, 51-53, etc. 

The chief heresy of our author, however, “the head and front of 
his offending,” will be found on pp. 58-64. Read and ponder! 
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5.—Journal of the Texian Expedition against Mier ; subsequent im- 
prisonment of the author ; his sufferings and final escape from 
the Castle of Perote, with Reflections on the present political and 
probable future relations of Texas, Mexico and the United States. 
By Gen. Tuomas I. Green. Illustrated by drawings, taken from 
life, by Charles M’ Laughlin, a fellow prisoner. New-York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 1845. pp. 487, 8vo. 


To those who take an interest in wars and rumors of wars, as 
most people unfortunately do, this will be a volume adapted to their 
tastes. It tells of blood-stained fields, of wholesale murders, of thrill- 
ing incidents of warfare, of hair-breadth escapes, etc. At the present 
time, Gen. Green’s narration of his and others’ sufferings and impris- 
onment, will excite especial interest, as having a bearing on the 
present relations of Texas, Mexico and the United States. Those 
who desire it will here find a full demand for the annexation of 
Texas, and the extension of our authority over Mexico, California, 
and the whole of North America. Verily, we shall be large enough 
then, if we are not smaller than now, ere that time arrive. The 
style of the book is worthy of one of our first publishing houses. 


6.—The Elements of Morality, including Polity. By Witu1am Wue- 
wELL, D. D., Author of the History and Philosophy of the Induc- 
tive Sciences. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1845. 2 vols. 
12mo. 


These are the first fruits of “ Harper’s New Miscellany,” and they 
certainly promise a rich harvest. May our hopes not be disap- 
pointed. We trust they read rightly the taste of the times, and that 
there is a growing demand for the more solid and valuable parts of 
literature and science. The volumes of this “ New Miscellany ” are 
to be uniformly printed, and bound in stamped muslin gilt, and sold at 
fifty cents each. They will embrace works on philosophy, history, 
biography, voyages, travels, etc., etc. 

Prof. Whewell’s work on Morality and Polity we can safely 
recommend as decidedly one of the best treatises on those subjects ; 
presenting the principles of moral and political science in a method- 
ical manner and in a lucid and interesting style. 


7.—Essays. By Joun Apercromate, M. D., F.R.G.E. From the 
19th Edinburgh edition. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1845. 
pp- 295, 18mo. 


Dr. Abercrombie’s works on Intellectual and Moral Philosophy 
are deservedly so popular with us, that a ready sale may be expected 
for his Essays. The 19th edition in Scotland is, in itself, a high 
commendation of the value of these Essays, which will be found to 
contain much matured thought, worthy the consideration of all. 
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8.—The Duty of American Women to their Country. New-York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1845. pp. 164, 18mo. 


This little volume is, at once, intended to awaken interest in the 
cause of education in the West, and to be a contribution toward the 
execution of a plan for the accomplishment of that desirable end. 
The plan is, to select judiciously, and to sustain in the wilder por- 
tions of the Great Valley, a corps of well-educated young women as 
teachers of schools, especially for the destitute. Why can it not be 
done? why should it not? All our aid should not be extended to 
colleges: let us not forget that the “ Excelsior” is often ultimately 
reached by beginning with the Humilior. This book describes the 
condition of the West briefly, and unfolds a plan for its salvation: 
and then a portion of the profits of sale is to be appropriated to the 
furtherance of the cause. 


9.— Notes, Explanatory and Practical, on the Epistles of Paul to 
the Thessalonians, to Timothy, to Titus, and to Philemon. By 
Aubert Barnes. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1845. pp. 
355, 12mo. 


This is another volume of Mr. Barnes’s useful commentaries, 
marked by the same excellences which have characterized his Notes 
on the Gospels, and rendered them so acceptable to private Chris- 
tians and teachers in Sabbath Schools and Bible Classes. The com- 
mentary on that part of Philemon which relates to Onesimus is worthy 
of consideration, and will probably correct mistakes which have pos- 
session of many minds. 


10.—A Grammar of the Latin Language, on the basis of the Gram- 
mar of Dr. Alexander Adam, of Edinburgh. By C. D. Cieve- 
LanD. Third edition. Philadelphia: Thomas, Cowperthwait & 
Co. 1845. pp. 320, 12mo. 


The Grammar of Dr. Adam has long been in use both in this 
country and Great Britain, and was, when it first appeared, a great 
improvement on most of its predecessors. In the advanced state of 
philological inquiries, itself needed additions and changes, to make it 
a suitable book for our schools. These improvements it has been 
the design of Prof. Cleveland to introduce in the present edition: and 
we think he has succeeded so far as to make it decidedly the best 
edition of Adam’s Latin Grammar yet published. We do not think 
it the very best Grammar of the Latin language, but among the best ; 
and when Adam’s is used, we decidedly recommend the introduction 
of Prof. Cleveland’s third edition. 
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11.—Second Latin Book—the First Part of Jacob’s and Déring’s 
Elementarbuch, or Latin Reader, with an enlarged and critical 
Vocabulary, and notes adapted to the author’s Latin Grammar. 
By C. D. Cievetann. Philadelphia: Thomas, Cowperthwait & 
Co. 1845. Pp. 299, 12mo. 


This is one of a series of Latin Books designed by Prof. Cleve- 
land. The style of execution will commend it to teachers and 
scholars. Its chief excellence consists, we think, in its correct and 
extensive vocabulary. These are generally meagre and worthless. 
Weare no friends of mere vocabularies at the end of a book. Let 
the student use a large dictionary at once. But if they must be used, 
then let them, by all means, be full, and founded on a radical know- 
ledge of the significations of words. 


12.—A Practical Manual of Elocution: embracing Voice and Ges- 
ture. Designed for Schools, Academies, and Colleges. as well as 
for private learners. By Merrirr Catpwe tt, A. M., Professor 
of Metaphysics and Political Economy, and Teacher of Elocution, 
in Dickinson College. Philadelphia: Sorin & Ball. New-York: 
Huntington & Savage. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 
1845. pp. 331, 12mo. 


We confess ourselves greatly pleased with this manual. It is well 
digested and comprehensive, embracing rules both for the regulation 
of the voice, and the cultivation of gesticulation. Dr. Rush’s philo- 
sophical work on the voice, and Austin’s Chironomia, are the basis of 
Prof. Caldwell’s system; but he certainly is entitled to the merit of 
combining the two departments of elocution, and exhibiting them 
lucidly, and with sufficient extension for all practical purposes. 

A text book of this description, in order to be useful in accomplish- 
ing the end for which it was written, must be thoroughly and practi- 
cally studied. Thus used, we think its introduction into schools and 
colleges would tend, at least, to give a facility and appropriateness 
of articulation and expression, which else would not be attained. 


13.—Practical Christianity, in a Series of Essays. By Jonn Bowp- 

LER, Jr., Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn. First American from the Edin- 

burgh edition. Boston: Benjamin Perkins & Co. 1845. p. 

285, 18mo. 

Books on Practical Christianity ought to be ever welcome; for 
with these corrupt natures of ours, we need all the helps we can 
obtain, to cherish our piety; and it is particularly grateful to find 
those who are barristers devoting their leisure hours to the composi- 
tion of essays on the practical matters of Christianity—such as Sub- 
mission to God, Trust in God, Love of God, Thankfulness, Prayer, 
Humility, etc., etc. 
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14.—The Miscellaneous Works 0 T'homas Arnold, D. D., Regius 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. First 
American edition, with nine additional Essays, not included in 
the English collection. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. Philadel- 
phia: George 8S. Appleton. 1845. pp. 519, 8vo. 


This is a beautiful volume, and the most complete collection of the 
miscellaneous writings of Dr. Arnold. It contains much more than 
is found in the English edition: to wit, “ Christian Politics ; Essays 
on Church and State; The Church; Church of England; Early 
Roman History; Faith and Reason; Oxford Malignants and Dr. 
Hampden; Sixth Chapter of the Gospel by John; Tracts for the 
Times; Tradition.” 

Every thing from Dr. Arnold possesses interest. He was unques- 
tionably one of the lights of the age ; and the very fact that this light 
was so soon and so suddenly quenched, throws a peculiar beauty over 
the daguerreotyped surfaces on which its impressions remain. Who 
has not read his life and correspondence with a zest of pleasure ; and 
as he pored over its illuminated pages, mourned that he was no Jon- 
ger lef.among us? His was a beautiful exhibition of Christian char- 
acter ; and although we are far from adopting all his views on Church, 
State, and Establishments, yet there is so much of heart, so much that 
is noble and independent in his thinking, that we sympathize deeply 
with him, and heartily wish an extensive circulation of his writings. 
Their tendency is excelsior. 

In the volume before us we have interesting dissertations on Dis- 
cipline of Public Schools, Divisions and Regulations of knowledge, 
Poetry of Common Life, Social Progress of States, etc. 


15.—Introductory Lectures on Modern History, delivered in Lent 
Term, 1842; with the Inaugural Lecture of December, 1841. By 
Tuomas Arnotp, D. D. Edited from the second London edition, 
with a Preface and Notes, by Henry Reed, M. A., Professor of 
English Literature in the University of Pennsylvania. New- 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Philadelphia: George 8S. Appleton. 
1845. pp. 428, 12mo. 


Another valuable volume from the pen of Dr. Arnold, and one 
worthy of a place in every scholar’s library, and on every student’s 
table. It could, certainly, be used advantageously as a text-book in 
the higher classes of our colleges. It contains the first lectures of Dr. 
Arnold after his appointment as Professor in the University of Ox- 
ford; but they are to be regarded as only the trunk and branches of 
a stately tree, on which time and genial warmth were to develop a 
beautiful foliage and fruit. 

These lectures embrace his definition of History and delineation 
of the duties of its Professor—the study of history, including its chief 
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topics—a survey of European history, and the nature of credible his- 
torical testimony. All are charcterized by originality, power, perspi- 
cuity, and felicitous illustration. 


16.—App.eton’s Literary Melange. Gertrude. By the Author of 
“Amy Herbert,” etc. Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B. D., Fellow 
of Exeter College, Oxford. Two volumes of the London edition 
in one. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. Philadelphia: George 
S. Appleton. 1845. pp. 332, 12mo. 


This is the first volume of “Appleton’s Literary Melange,” of 
which it may, perhaps, be well to give our readers some knowledge. 
It is announced as a uniform series of superior productions in the less 
erudite department of popular literature, to combine amusement with 
instruction and moral benefit. The selection will be only from the 
élite of such works, and will be determined by their manifest excel- 
lence, excluding every thing, however attractive, which inculcates 
irreligious opinions and practice, either by precept or example. 

This plan and purpose, we trust, will be rigidly executed: as 
there is, unquestionably, a strong temptation to publish a popular and 
valuable work, although hurtful in its sentiments. The present vol- 
ume is of the better class of fictions, and its tendency virtuous. 


17.—My Uncle Hobson and I; or Slashes at Life with a free Broad- 
are. By Pascat Jones. New-York: D. Appleton& Co. Phil- 
adelphia: George S. Appleton. 1845. pp. 267, 12mo. 


This is a pleasantly written book, in somewhat of the Dickens 
style: touching off some of the follies and fanaticisms of life, with a 
free pencil. 


18.—The Mission ; or Scenes in Africa, written for Young People. 
By Carrain Marryat. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. Phila- 
delphia: George S. Appleton. 1845. 2 vols. 18mo. 


This is a third work of Captain Marryat, included in the series 
of “Tales for the People and their Children.” Of the “ Settlers in 
Canada,” the previous one to this, we spoke well; and there seems 
to be but one voice about it, among those who have read it. 

The present volumes are equally interesting, and more instrue- 
tive, intended to represent diversified scenes in Southern Africa; 
gathered up principally from the reports of British Missionaries. 

The incidents are often thrilling; and the impression obtained 
from the whole is good—favorable to revealed truth and Christian 
philanthropy. 


19.—Wixey & Putnam’s Library of American Books. 
This is a series by American Authors, in the same style with the 
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other Library. Three volumes have been issued, viz: Journal of an 
African Cruiser, by Nathaniel Hawthorne—Edgar Poe’s Tales— 
Headley’s Letters from Italy. Mr. Hawthorne edits the work for the au- 
thor, who in this volume has given us some pleasant observations on 
the Canaries, Cape de Verds, and the Western Coast of Africa. Poe’s 
Tales are much praised by some, as indicating superior genius ; for 
ourselves, while a portion of them are well-wrought and fascinating, 
others of them are extravagant, and one, at least, of hurtful tendency. 
Headley’s Letters are written in an off-hand, easy style, and are meri- 
torious, as they unfold to us much of the every-day life of the Italians. 
A little girl, speaking of them, said to me, “I think Mr. H. must have 
gone to the theatre.” That impression is made, and would certai ily 
not be very acceptable to some of his good old Puritan friends. 


20.—Wixey & Purnam’s Library of Choice Reading. 


This Library must de exceedingly popular, to encourage the 
enterprising and worthy publishers to issue so rapidly as they do, 
having already reached the twenty-fourth volume. 

Since our last notice, have been issued: Hazlitt’s Age of Eliza- 
beth—Legh Hunt’s Indicator, two parts—Zschdkke’s Tales—Hood’s 
Prose and Verse, two parts—Hazlitt’s Characters of Shakspeare’s 
Plays—Tupper’s Crock of Gold—Wilson’s Genius and Character of 
Burns—Lamb’s Essays of Elia, first and second series—Sir Francis 
Head’s Bubbles fromthe Brunnen; just one half of the volumes already 
published. These twelve numbers are, without exception, interesting 
and valuable. The last, perhaps, the least so. Nearly all of them 
are works which created a sensation at the time of their origina! pub- 
lication—works of celebrated authors in the departmentof criticism and 
polite literature. Hazlitt, Hunt, Lamb, and Wilson, are well known 
—Zschokke and Tupper, less so. The Crock of Gold, by the latter, 
will awaken a desire to know more of the author, and see more from 
him. In Lamb there are some dreamy things—some things he had 
better not spoken ; and if read, he needs to be read with caution, and 
by persons of fixed principles. 


21.— Travels in North America, in the years 1841-2 ; with Geological 
Observations on the United States, Canada, and Nova Scotia. 
By Cuartes Lye.t, Esa., F.R.S. In two volumes. (The two 
in one.) New-York: Wiley & Putnam. 1845. pp. 472, 12mo. 


This is a beautiful and highly valuable contribution to science ; for 
although denominated Travels, it is principally a geological descrip- 
tion of our country and Canada. The observations of so celebrated 
a geologist as Mr. Lyell, are, of course, of great value, and the work 
is illustrated by excellent geologically colored maps. Every scholar 
should endeavor to read this book. He will find in it interesting 
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and important information in respect to almost every section of the 
country. The observations are those of a man of science and of good 


manners. 


22.—Profession is not Principle ; or the name of Christian is not 
Christianity. By Grace Kennepy, author of The Decision, etc. 
From the sixth Edinburgh edition.— Perfect Peace. Letters- 
Memorial of the late John Warren Howell, M. D., of Bath. By 
Rev. Davin Pitcairn. With an Introduction by Rev. John 
Stevenson. From the ninth London edition.—Gospel Promises. 
By Rev. Josepn Atteine.—Life in Earnest. Six Lectures on 
Christian Activity and Ardor. By the Rev. James Hamitron, Au- 
thor of Harp on the Willows. New-York: Robert Carter. 


These are small volumes belonging to Carter’s Cabinet Library, 
neatly bound in muslin with gilt backs. They are all, moreover, 
good books. The first is one of the very best things we ever read ; 
and we had just been wishing for a republication of it when Mr. Car- 
ter came out with it. Weadvise all our friends, who have not already, to 
read it now. The second is an interesting account of the last illness and 
death of ascientific and popular physician, who, although once skepti- 
cal, found that the Cross was the only place of hope and rest for the 
sinner. The Gospel Promises are well known. Life in Earnest, the 
fourth, is a charming view of the proper relations of business and re- 
ligion, and will be read with great interest. 


23.—The Works of Rev. Richard Cecil, late Minister of St. John’s 
Chapel, Bedford Row, London. New-York: Robert Carter. 
1845. 3 vols. 12mo. 


The Christian public will be grateful to Mr. Carter for this very 
neat edition of Cecil’s works. The first volume contains Sermons ; 
the second, Miscellanies; the third, Remains. With his “Remains” 
most persons are familiar, and of these we have before spoken. His 
Sermons are simple, biblical, and addressed to the heart. They will 
be read with interest by the humble Christian. The Miscellanies, 
too, are in the same style with his other writings, and contain many 
articles on subjects both interesting and profitable; also, Visit to the 
tlouse of Mourning, Advice to Servants, Early Piety, etc. 


24.—Christian Retirement ; or, Spiritual Exercises of the Heart. 
By the Author of Christian Experience, etc. From the fourteenth 
London edition. New-York: Robert Carter. 1845. pp. 476, 
12mo. 


This book we have recommended before ; and on the appearance 
of a new issue, we cheerfully call the attention of our readers again 
to its valuable pages. It is a most excellent practical work ; few bet- 
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ter. The Christian who reads it carefully will be profited by its 
wholesome lessons, on Unbelief, Keeping the Heart, Love of God, 
The Almost Christian, The Two Pillars, Watchfulness, etc., etc. 


25.— The +. orks of Charlotte Elizabeth—vol. Il. Judea Capta.— 
The Deserter— Falsehood and Truth.—Judah’s Lion.— Con form- 
ity.— Wrongs of Women. New-York: M. W. Dodd. 1845. pp. 
502, 8vo. 


This is the third, and, as we presume, the last volume of Mr. 
Dodd’s beautiful edition of Charlotte Elizabeth’s Works. We have 
before spoken of the works separately, as they appeared, and need 
not therefore, repeat. Suffice it to say, that every library furnished 
with these three volumes, will be adorned by their external appear- 
ance, and rendered more interesting and valuable, by their internal 
excellence. 


26.—Penny Magazine. Nos.6-11. New-York: J.S. Redfield & Co. 


We need only announce the continued issue of this work, and 
refer to our previous notice for our opinion of its merits. 


27.—Fletcher’s Devotional Family Bible. Each part illustrated with 
an elegant engraving on steel. New-York: R. Martin & Co. 


Our opinion of this beautiful Bible, formerly expressed, is unchang- 
ed. Every thing about it is pure and elegant. The ninth number 
reaches to Exodus xxix. 


28.—Praise and Principle. By the author of Woman an Enigma, 
Self Conquest, &c. New-York: Harper & Brothers, 1845. 

The author of this work is a lady of education, talent, and piety. 
She first appeared before the public ina series of beautiful and deeply 
interesting Tales, entitled “ Aunt Kitty’s Tales.” All her writings 
are remarkable for a vigorous yet disciplined imagination, for a lively 
and pure style, and for their high moral tone. They are books which 
will interest mature readers as well as children and youth. As an 
author she will take her place among that fine and elevated class to 
which Miss Sedgwick and Mrs. Child belong: authors whose writings 
unite with the graces of composition a deep sympathy with all that is 
human, and a noble philanthropy. 

Praise and Principle is the contrast of two very opposite forms of 
character, as appearing first in the schoolboy, and as developed alter- 
ward in the maturity of life. It is a book most worthy to be put into 
the hands of youth engaged in their educational course, and cannot 
but inspire the love of truth and goodness for their own sakes. 
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29.—T ne Mepici Series or rattan Prose.— The Challenge of Bar- 
letta, by Massimo D’Azeciio.— The Florentine Histories, by Nic- 
coLd MaccHiaveLii, 2 vols.—The Citizen of a Republic, by 
AnsaLtpo Cesa.—All translated and edited by C. Epwarps 
Lester, U. 8. Consul at Genoa. New York: Paine & Burgess. 
1845. Price of each vol. 50 cts. 


This publishing house has recently come to our city with the 
good intent of encouraging home products, that is, of confining them- 
selves to the publication of books by American authors. 

They have commenced with what they call T'he Medici Series, 
intending to embrace in it translations of works from the Italian, 
illustrative of the times of the Medici. The translations thus far have 
been executed by C. Edwards Lester, our Consul at Genoa, who 
evinces a thorough knowledge of the Italian language, and has cer- 
tainly transferred its idioms into our own, in a happy, easy style. 

The Challenge of Barletta belongs to the class of romances, 
yet, like some of Scott’s novels, it beautifully interweaves historical 
incidents, setting them in bright, attractive colors. As a specimen 
of romance from the land of soft sounds and lovely skies, it bespeaks 
attention; yet, with our views of romances, we are glad to learn that 
the series will be made up with works of more solidity and value. 

The following volumes are of this description: The Florentine 
Histories, and the Citizen of a Republic. The former, by the celebrated 
Florentine Secretary, cannot but be acceptable to American readers, 
the lovers of freedom. This history, although probably inaccurate in 
some minutie, is the most vivid, and on the whole, truthful represen- 
tation of the glory and power of the fair Florentine Republic: and 
although the author’s name has become a stereotyped symbol of cun- 
ning and treachery, yet was he unquestionably the ablest and most 
liberal statesman of his age.—The Citizen, by Ansaldo Ceba, one of 
the mostillustrious of the bold republicans of the times of the Medici, 
“is a work,” says the Biblioteca Enciclopedica Italiana, “enriched 
with elegant learning, and written with all that terseness and solemn 
earnestness of style, which characterized the great writers of the 
brilliant ages of the republics of antiquity. The man who best restrains 
his appetites and lusts—who is the most prudent in public delibera- 
tions—the most just in every private and public relation of family and 
of society, is, in the estimation of Ansaldo Ceba, the best citizen.” 
Would there were more of this mind in our own blest republic. 





Literary Intelligence. 


ARTICLE X. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Germany. 


Books: Die Versohnungslehre der evangelisch—protestantischen Kirche, 
Von Dr. Schneeman.—Einleitung, in die heiligen Schriften des alten und neuen 
Testaments, Von. Dr. J. M. Aug. Scholz, author of the well known Greek 
Testament.—Geschichte der Philosophie, Von Dr. H. Ritter. The 7th Vol. is 
out, or the 3d of the History of Christian Philosophy. It embraces an account 
of the medieval scholastic philosophy—Reinhold has also pubiished, Geschichte 
der Philosophie nach den Hauptmomenten ihrer Entwickelung—Correspondenz 
des Kaisers Karl V., Ausdem KGniglichen archiv und der Bibliothéque de 
Bourgogne zu Brtissel, Von Dr. K. Lanz.—Hengstenbergs, Vol. III., on the 
Psalms does not complete the work, extending only to Ps. 91.—Die Rémische 
Topographie, Von Prof. L. Ulrichs. The Professor, in this tract, maintains 
views differing from those of Becker. 


Prtance. 


A valuable work has been published by F. de Brotonne, keeper of the 
Library of St. Genevieve, at Paris, entitled, Civilization primative: ou Essai 
de restitution de la période ante-historique ; pour servir d’introduction a |’His- 
toire Universelle.—Histoire de Bernadotte, Charles XIV., Jean, Roi de Suéde 
et de Norvége. Par B. Sarrans, jeane.—New Philological Journal, Revue de 
Philologie, de Literature, et d’Histoire anciennes. 


Englanv. 


A Greek-English Lexicon, by Liddell and Scott, 2nd edition, enlarged— 
based on that of Passow.—J. W. Donaldson’s Rules of Greek Construction.— 
Metcalfe’s Translation of W. A. Becker’s Charicles, or Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the ancient Greeks. 
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offmy Church—of oiyodopjew, I 
will build 413. What is to be 
understood by the Rock ?—three 
views, Christ, the Confession of 
Peter, and Peter 415. Reasons 
for adopting the third view, viz , 
that it refers to Peter, 416-19. 
This gives no ground for the 
claims of the Papacy 420. 

Mayer, Lewis, D. D. His Exposi- 
tory Lectures noticed 570. 

Medicine, Principles of Forensic, by 
William A. Guy, noticed 382. 

Meditations, Hervey’s, noticed 187. 

Merle D’ Aubigné, J. H., D. D. Lu- 
theranism and the Reform, by, 
130. 

Mesmerism and Phrenology. The 
Philosophy of, noticed 387. 

Melange. Appleton’s Literary, no- 
ticed 775. 

Mission, The, or Scenes in Africa, 
by Capt. Marryat, noticed 757. 
Michelet: His History of France 

noticed 380. 
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Miscellany. D’Aubigné’s noticed 
386. 

Missions, Home. By a Missionary, 
Rev. Thos. Lippincott, 277. 
Christ's command and promise 
277. A principle of human ac- 
tion 278 Importance of the 
home-field not realized 280. The 
obligation of Christians 281. Its 
ground, foree and extent 282 
Not chiefly on ministers or mis- 
sionaries 283. Illustration of the 
obligation of lay Christians 285. 
Their engagements to the Lord 
286. The man who is not sensi- 
tive is not fit for a missionary 
289 The missionary has a right 
to share the comforts of the secu- 
lar members of the church 291. 
Growth of the West 292. 

Moore's Lalla Rookh noticed 192. 

Morality Elemeuts of, including 

Polity, by W. Whewell, D. D, 

noticed 771. 


N 

Necessity of the Holy Spirit's Influ- 
ence in the Work of Man’s Re- 
demption, by Rev. Seth Willis- 
ton, D. D., 493. 

Notes, Explanatory and Practical, 
on the Epistles of Paul to the 
Ephesians, Philippians and Colos- 
yy by Albert Barnes, noticed 
567. 





, on Thessalonians, ete., by 
Albert Barnes, noticed 772. 


Ocean Work. Ancient and Modern, 
by J. Hall Wright, noticed 573. 
Olshausen’s Commentary on Rom. 

7: 7-24, 293. 

Opie, Mrs. Her White Lies, Tale 
of Trials, Fashionable Wife and 
Unfashionable Husband, noticed 
388. 


P. 

Park,Prof.E.A.,D.D. Hisedition of 

the Preacher and Pastor noticed 

769. 
Pastoral Duty. Dr. Pond’s Lec- 
tures on, reviewed 36. This a 
full, methodical treatise on the 
subject, much needed—style sim- 
ple and direct 37. The book is 


sound in its doctrines, and free 
from prolixity in statement 38. 
On delay in settlement 39. Kesi- 
dent Licentiates 40. Young men 
mistaken often as to their real 
desires in respect to preparation 
41. Desirableness of a temporary 
itinerancy 42. Pastoral visiting 
43. Discipline—Revivals—Evan- 
gelists 44. Conviction of sin 45. 
Early admission to the Church 
46 Protracted meetings 48 Ob- 
jects of benevolence—agencies 
50. 

Peace, Book of noticed 767. 

Penny Magazine. Republication of, 
noticed 571,778. 

Peter (1) 3: 18-20. Exposition of, 
by Rev. John G. Hall 266. The 
common interpretation, the ex- 
traordinary 266. The strong 
points of the extraordinary inter- 
pretation—the antithesis of the 
18th verse—redundancy of the 
words “ he went,”’ sanctioned by 
other passages 267. Signification 
of fworombe’s 269. Further ob- 
servations 270. Argument from 
the heathen finding mercy 272. 
Antediluvians not heathen 273. 
Peter’s opinion of their character 
and state 274. 

Philosophy. Sketches in Grecian, 
by Prof. Wm. 8. Tyler, 421. 
Object to give a brief abstract of 
the thoughts and words of Aris- 
totle and Plato 422. ‘Taylor's 
evlogy of Plato—number of 
Plato’s dialogues and epistles 
423. Classification and chronolo- 
gical arrangement 424. Euthy- 
phron, or concerning Holiness, 
written after the accusation and 
before the condemnation of So- 
crates 425. Euthyphron’s defini- 
tions of holiness and Plato’s re- 
one 426-28. The dialogue truly 
ocratic and negative in its na- 
ture 429. The defence of So- 
erates on his trial 430. The In- 
troduction 431. The charges 
432-3. The hostility of the mul- 
titude chiefly to the learned 434, 
Crito, or what ought to be done ? 
437. Socrates in prison, his 
dream 437. Refusal to escape 
438. Discussion with Crito 439. 
Pheedo, or the Immortality of the 
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Soul 441. The diulogue 442. 
Immateriality as a proof of im- 
mortality 445. Objection to the 
idea of the soul’s being a sort of 
harmony 447. Plato not a strong 
reasoner 449. Narrative part of 
the Phedo oe geet beautiful 
452. Fruitful in valuable sug- 
gestions 454. 

Plato, contra Atheos, with Critical 
Notes and Dissertations, by Prof. 
Tayler Lewis, LL D, noticed 
k. 


Poems, by William W. Lord, no- 
ticed 574. 

Pollok’s Course of Time noticed 
192. 

Pond’s Lectures on Pastoral Duty 
reviewed 36 

Poor Man’s Morning Portion, by 
Robert Hawker, D. D. 

Popery. Persecutions of, by Frede- 
ric Shoberl, noticed 187. 

Popery. The Spirit of, noticed 
190. 

Preacher and Pastor, edited by 
Prof. E. A. Park, D. D., noticed 
769. 

Praise and Principle noticed 778. 

Prelatical Principles Anti-Republi- 
can and Unevangelical, by Rev. 
A. D. Eddy, D. D., 315. These 
principles require attention 316. 
Messrs. Badger and Southgate 
317. The importance given to 
the Episcopacy demands discus- 
sion 319. The tendencies of 
Episcopacy 320. Hostile to re- 
publican institutions and equality 
of rights 321. Not softened in its 
character by transplantation to 
this republican soil 323. The 
_— es being universally em- 
raced, we have an established 
hierarchy 325. Dr. Onderdonk 
and Mr. Duer 327. Advances of 
popery and prelacy 330. Un- 
scriptural character and tenden- 
cies of prelatical principles 332. 
“Fasts and Festivals of the 
Church” 333. Dr. Hobart 334. 
Their forms and liturgy not an 
effectual barrier against error 337. 
Loose Arminianism 339. Dis- 
tinction between the righteous 
and wicked disregarded 341. 
Fruits of Evangelical faith not 
abundant 342. Moral character 


too little regarded 344. Little 
provision for doctrinal purity 347. 
These er lead to Roman- 
ism 357. 

Prescott, William H. His History 
of Ferdinand and Isabella noticed 
381. 

Prime, Samuel Ireneus. His Eliza- 
beth Thornton noticed 569 

Progressive Experiments in Ameri- 
can Government, by Rev. Joseph 
F. Tuttle, 1. 

Psalms. Commentary on the Book 
of, by Lord Bishop of Norwich, 
Horne, noticed 382. 

Pulpit Cyclopedia noticed 188. 

Pycroft, Rev. James. His Course 
of English Reading noticed 325. 


R. 


Randolph, Philip, by Mary Ger 
trude, noticed 191. 

Reading, A course of English, by 
Rev. James Pycroft, noticed 385. 

Reformation, The, in Europe, by the 
author of the Council of Trent, 
noticed 185. 

Reformers before the Reformation, 
byEmile Bonnechose noticed 168. 

Refuge of Lies and Covert from the 
Storm. Lane’s, reviewed by Rev. 
Samuel H. Cox, D. D. 52. Uni- 
versalism demands attention 52. 
Its practical influence great and 
tremendous 53. Calvin's obser- 
vation in respect to arguments 
against the truth 54. General 
reflections, 1. A plain, common 
sense man, reading his Bible, 
would not think of Universalism 
existing there. 2. A proper esti- 
mate of God's veracity would for- 
bid such an interpretation of his 
revelation 55. Certain principles 
laid down 56. The testimony of 
God for any thing, the best evi- 
dence, and that decidedly the 
opposite of Universalism 57. Com~ 
mendation of Mr. Lane’s book 58. 
Analysis of it 59. Specimens of 
his style 60. 

Reid, Alezander, his Dictionary of 
the English language, noticed 573. 

Religion in America reviewed. — 
Baird’s, by Prof. J. Alden, D. D. 
487. Dr. Baird’s qualifications 
for writing the book—its circula- 
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tion and its usefulness 488. His- 
tory of the world yet to be writ- 
ten in view of God’s providence 
489. Views of the origin of soci- 
ety and of the state 490. Members 
of society without our consent— 
liberty is security against wrong 
491. Church and State 492. 
Reply to M. Wilson's Review of Com- 
mon School Histories 764. 
Retirement, Christian, noticed 777. 


tion body inconclusive 246. That 
from the flux and reflux of the 
particles in our bodies has not 
much power 249. The futility 
of his argument from the numer- 
ous future combination of the par- 
ticles of the dead body 254. His 
difficulty on the score of identity 
258. hat the sense of the iden- 
tity between the present and fu- 
ture bodies 260. See Anastasiy. 


Resurrection. Bush on the, reviewed, Revolution, History of the French, 


by Rev. Samuel T. Spear 212. 
ru 


by F.MacleanRowan, noticed 191. 


th and virtue the ends of all Rhetoric, the Philosophy of, by 


rational inquiry 212. Spirit and 
aim of the author 214. Claim of 
originality 215. Knowledge of 
Revelation progressive 216. The 
author places reason, operating by 
intuition, induction and deduc- 
tion, first in all his inquiries 217. 
His elasticity of import in the 
scripture 218. A dangerous as- 
sumption 221. In his supremacy 
of reason, he crosses the track of 
almighty power 222. The decla- 
ration is self-evidently absurd, 
which affirms that the thing im- 
lied in a proposition is impossi- 
bie to almighty power 223. Es- 
sential difference between the ac- 
tion of reason, as proving or dis- 
proving the truth of the Bible, 
and the action of reason on the 
Bible after it is proved 225. Ro- 
mantic glorification over the 
achievements of science 226. Gen- 
eral philosophical scope 227. 
Positive Department of his sys- 
tem—his view of the future life 
228. Suggestions as to his hy- 
pothesis—the attitude of his mind 
remarkable 231. Does not pro- 
pose to rest his defence on bibli- 
cal evidence 232. His self-con- 
tradiction 234. The theory gives 
a resurrection body to animals 
236. An assumption not proved 
by one fact 237. The Negative 
Department, consisting in what he 
denies, and his reasons for the de- 


George Campbell, D. D., noticed 
183. 


and Literary Criticism, Ele- 
ments of, by J. R. Boyd, noticed 
184. 


Criticism of, by Prof. Hen- 
ry N. Day, 589. Present sys- 
tems defective—reconstruction on 
a firm philosophical basis desira- 
ble 590./ Relations between rhet- 
oric, logic, grammar and elo- 
quence 591. Particulars in which 
the art of rhetoric may be improv- 
ed 592. Subject matter of rheto- 
ric must be determined—Aris- 
totle’s definition 593. Quinctil- 
ian’s views 594. Campbell’s— 
Whateley’s595. The Germans— 
Schott 596. Richter 597. Hoff- 
man 598. Address-oratory the 
proper subject matter of rhetoric 
599. Particular aim of rhetoric 
601. Distinction between science 
and art 602. Distinctions between 
logic and grammar 603. Distinc- 
tion between rhetoric and criti 
cism or taste 604. Disproportion- 
ate education of taste 607. Par 
ticular mode by which the art of 
rhetoric is to effect its aim 608. 
Provision of the thought or inven- 
tion—topical system 610. Dispo- 
sition of the thought—embodi- 
ment in appropriate language 613. 
What is necessary in order to the 
Copeiogment of a practical sys- 
tem 615. 


nial 240. The generic objection Romans 7: 7-24, Exposition of, 


and the reasoning on it 241. 
Strictures on the argument—is 
not the almighty power of God a 
fact worthy of consideration in 
this issue 243. His argument 
from the nature of the resurrec- 


from Olshausen’s Commentary 
293. Paul speaks here not of 
himself only, but evidently of a 
state analogous to his own, of 
himself as a man 294. Different 
interpretations 294. The apostle 
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designs to give a picture of the 
successive steps of development 
in the Christian life 295. Four 
steps distinctly marked 296. The 
passage [14—24] refers to a state 
prior to regeneration, but is appli- 
cable to many experiences of the 
regenerate 296, 7. Particular com- 
mentary—vs. 7, 8—relation be- 
tween dpapria and énOvpia 298. 
Vs. 9,10, 299. Meaning of yupis 
vopov dyaoria vexed 301. Vs. 11- 
13, drar§ 302-3. Vs. 14, signifi- 
cation Of rvedpa cape, yoxh 304-6. 
Vs,. 15-20 306-8. Vs 21-23, vipos 
rot vods, 309-11. Vs. 24, the turn- 
ing point in the inner spiritual life 
312-14. 

Royal Sisters, by Agnes Strickland, 
noticed 388. 

Ruling Elders, name, nature and 
functions of, by Thomas Smyth, 
D. D., noticed 569. 


8. 

Stowe, Prof. C. E., D.D. Teuto- 
nic Metaphysics; or Modern 
Transcendentalism, by, 64. Last 
Days and Death of Luther, by, 
195. 

Sermons, by Hugh Blair, D. D., no- 
ticed 183. 

by Edward Dorr Griffin, D. 
D , noticed 184. 

Sublime and Beautiful ; Inquiry into 
the origin of our Ideas of the, by 
Hon. Edmund Burke, noticed 185. 

Shoberl, Frederic. His Persecutions 
of Popery noticed 187. 

Sorrowing, yet Rejoicing ; or Nar- 
rative of recent successive be- 
reavements in a minister’s family, 
noticed 189. 

Sabbath Musings, by Caroline Fry, 
noticed 189. 

Southey, Robert, LL. D. His Life of 
Cromwell noticed 191. 

Settlers in Canada, by Capt. Marry- 
at, noticed 191. 

Smith, Prof. Henry. His Complete 
Lexicon of the Poems of Homer 
and the Homerida, noticed 192. 

Spear, Rev. Samuel T. Bush on the 
Resurrection reviewed by, 212. 

Sabbath. Change of the, from the 
seventh to the first day of the 
week, by Rev. R. Weiser, 366. 
Efforts of Seventh Day Baptists 
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367. The Apostles uniformly kept 
the first day as the Sabbath 363. 
Meaning of iv pia rav caSPa- 
rwv 369. Of mAnpwoat 371. Ex- 
amination of Acts 20: 7. and of 
eis, pea, fv, 373. Of Cor. 16: 2. 
xara piay caBBarwv 374. The cele- 
bration of the first day not called 
-- question in the apostolic age, 
75. 

Stanley, Arthur P. His Life of Ar- 
nold noticed 379. 

Sermons, by Rev. Samuel Davies, 
with an Essay, by Albert Barnes, 
noticed 383. 

Schiller. Correspondence between 
Goethe and, noticed 384 

Shew, Joel, M. D. His Water 
Cure noticed 386. 

Strickland, Agnes. 
ters noticed 388. 

Sketches ‘n Grecian Philosophy, by 
Prof. W. 8. Tyler, 421. 

Stuart, Prof. Moses. His Commen- 
= ug the Apocalypse noticed 


Her Royal Sis- 


His Critical His- 
tory and Defence of the Old Tes- 
tament Canon, noticed 768. 

Smyth, Rev. Thomas, D. D. His 
Romish and Prelatical Rite of 
Confirmation examined, noticed 
568. His Name, Nature, and 
Functions of Ruling Elders no- 
ticed 569. 

Slavery. Domestic, Correspond- 
ence on, noticed 570. 

Sumner, Charles. His True Gran- 
deur of Nations noticed 769. 


T. 
Tappan, Prof. Henry P. Theses on 
the Unity of the Church 617. 
Examination of his 
works on the Will, by Rev. Benj. 
N. Martin 709. 
Taste. Essays on the Nature and 
Principles of, by Archibald Ali- 


son, M. D. noticed 185. 

Taylor, i. C., LL. D. His Manual 
of History, noticed 378. 

Taylor, Wm. W. His Centurion no- 
ticed 190. 

Teutonic Metaphysics, or Modern 
Transcendentalism, by Prof. C. E. 
Stowe, D.D. 64. See Transcen- 
dentalism. 

Texian Expedition against Mier, 
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Journal of, by Gen. Thomas I. 
Green, noticed 771. 

Theology, Christian, as a Science, 
by Prof. L. P. Hickok, D. D. 457. 
Christian Theology admits of 
strictly scientific investigation 
457. Allscience involves facts 
and the laws of their being and 
combination 438. In reference to 
Facts 459. In reference to Prin- 
cipl+s 460. Hipparchus and New- 
ton 461. Theology requires the 
same combination of facts within 
their principles, as other sciences 
462. The facts connected with 
the Mission of Christ 463. Di- 
vision of the field of Theological 
Science into the ritual of reli- 
gion—the doctrinal of religion— 
the spiritual of religion 465. Dif- 
ferent principles applied to the 
explanation of ritual observances 
466. Suppose this principle, that 
they are designed to awaken emo- 
tion- congenial with religious af- 
fections 466. Or as auxiliaries to 
genuine devotion 467. Another 
principle, that the officially ad- 
ministered rite is the divinely 
constituted channel for the super- 
natural communication of the 
spiritual grace 468. The true 
principle, the only one combining 
all the facts, is this: the ceremony 
is a divinely appointed symbol for 
presenting and enforcing some 
spiritual truth 470. ‘The doctri- 
nal in religion, the facts of the 
plan of redemption 472. The 
true system can be found and vin- 
dicated 473. The true principle 
here, which combines all the 
facts, is the complete harmoniz- 
ing of righteous authority with 
mercy 474. Vary from this, and 
our facts become confused 475. 
The spiritual of religion, the most 
important 477. Abundance of 
facts respecting this inner vitality 
478. The harmonizing principle 
here, is faith in the Son of God 
479. Three particulars as mat- 
ters of practical importance—the 
proper limits of philosophical 
speculation 481. A man may be 
speculatively wrong, yet, holding 
essential truth, he is to be receiv- 


ed as a Christian 483. Hereby 
can we determine where the true 
church of Christis 484. An effi- 
cient ministry hereby secured 
485. 

Thirlwal, Rev. Connop. His history 
of Greece noticed 381. 

Thornton, Elizabeth, or Flower and 
Fruit of Female Piety, by Sam- 
uel Irenes Prince, noticed 369. 

Thornwell, Prof. James H. his argu- 
ments of Romanists in behalf of 
the Apocrypha noticed 190. 

Transcendentalism, Modern, Teuton- 
ic Metaphysics, or, by Prof. C. E 
Stowe, D. D.64. German writers 
too much lauded, too indiscrimin- 
ately, praised 64. Locke’s system 
has long prevailed in England, 
France, and the United States, 
but men now looking for some- 
thing better 65. German philos- 
ophy feared—outline of it 66.— 
System of Kant—Berkely and 
Hume's views 67. Account of 
Kant’s birth, etc.68. Kant’sstart- 
ing point, necessary truths, not 
from experience 69. His distinc- 
tions, his categories 70. System 
of Fichte—out-kanted Kant 71. 
Analysis of his philosophy 72. 
Called the Scientific Theory 74. 
System of Schelling—transcends 
Fichte 75. Analysis of it 76. 
Called the Identity Theory 78. 
System of Hegel difficult to be un- 
derstood 79. Hegel’s last defini- 
tion of Idea 80. Of Something, 
nothing 81. Analysis of his phi- 
losophy 82. Marheinecke’s The- 
ology 87. Schelling 88. Paulus 
89. This German come apa sub- 
stituted for the Bible 91. In our 
philosophy the Bible must be pre- 
eminent 92. The West needs 
New England Institutions 4. 
Protestantism must be awake as 
to the West 96. 

Travels in North America, by 
Charles Lyell, Esq. noticed 776. 
True Grandeur of Nations,by Charles 

Sumner, noticed 769. 

Turnbull, Rev. Robert, his transla- 
tion of Vinet’s Vital Christianity 
noticed 571. 

Tuttle, Rev. Joseph F Three ex- 
periments in Human Govern- 
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mentl. The West and Western 
Eloquence 638. 

Tyler, Prof. Wm. S. Sketches in 
Grecian Philosophy 421. 


U 

Unity of the Church, Theses on the, 
by Prof. Henry R. Tappan 617. 
Christianity not a system of philo- 
sophy 617. It identifies all who 
receive it| Nobody of men have 
aright to exclude a true disciple 
from communion. All ministers 
of equal authority and dignity. 
Word of God the supreme rule 
618. Creeds and confessions con- 
venient summaries of scriptural 
doctrine 619. Connexion of phi- 
losophy with revelation 620. Re- 
formation recalled men to the sim- 
ple word of God 622. ‘T'wo Popes 
in the world 624. Creeds of the 
Reformed Churches should be 
simplified 624. Anevil that great 
names should have been affixed 
to them 626. Coleridge’s concep- 
tion of heresy 628. How far does 
the Bible authorize creeds 629. A 
simple summary of things to be 
believed can easily be arranged 
631. When absolute law exists,a 
resort to expediency not allowa- 
ble 633. Protestant sects should 
form a visible union, as the true 
catholic church 635. Peculiar 
mission of Protestantism to give 
every man the Bible in his own 
tongue 637. 

Ure, Andrew, M. D., his Supplement 
to his Dictionary, noticed 380. 

Use of Church Creeds, by Rev. John 
G. Hall 577. 


V. 
Vinet, Alexander, D, D., his Vital 
Christianity noticed 571. 
Vital Christianity, by Alexander Vi- 
net, D. D, noticed 571. 


W. 

Webster, Noah, LL. D, his octavo 
Dictionary of the English lan- 
guage noticed 574. 

Weiser, Rev. R. Change of the Sab- 
bath from the seventh to the first 
day of the week, 366. 

West, The, and Western Eloquence, by 
Rev. Joseph F. Tuttle 638. 


Whewell, Rev. Wm, D.D. His El- 
ements of Morality noticed 77. 
Wiley & Putnam’s Library of Choice 

Reading noticed 386, 572. 

Wiley & Putnam's Library of Amer- 
ican Books noticed 776 

Will, Examination of Prof. Tap- 
pan’s Works on the Doctrine of 
the, by Rev. Benj. N. Martin, 
709. Excellences of Prof. T’s. 
works 710 His identification of 
cause with causality 711. Use of 
the term nisus 712. Looseness of 
language 713 Three tests of 
** primary conceptions” 714. Sub- 
stance a first truth according to 
Prof. T., but we think it definable 
716 Three distinct ideas includ- 
ed in the conception of substance 
717. So of the word cause 718. 
Defined 719. Prof, T’s. exalta- 
tion of the will 721. His use of 
the term volition 722. His sys- 
tem hostile to his view of volition 
724. Examination of the assault 
on a principle of Edwards 726. 
Objections to our view 723-730. 
A universal law, that the same 
power, acting in the same manner 
on different objects, produces dif- 
ferent effects 731. Another diffi- 
culty 732. Anything to be alleg- 
ed in support of Edwards’s prin- 
ciple 734. The principle of Prof. 
T. inconsistent with the simplici- 
ty of our idea of causation 735. 
Application of his psychological 
principles to morals and theology 
737. 

Williston, Rev. Seth, D. D. Neces- 
sity ofthe Holy Spirit’s Influence 
in the work of man’s redemp- 
tion, by, 493. 

Wilson, M. A Critical Review of 
American Common School His- 
tories, by, 517. 

Reply to his Review 
of Common School Histories 764. 

Women, Duty of American, to their 
Country, noticed 772. 

Works of Rev. Richard Cecil noticed 
777. 

of Charlotte Elizabeth notic- 
ed 778. 
Miscellaneous, of Thomas 
Arnold, D. D noticed 774. 
— of Rev. William Jay noticed 
185. 
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Works of Mrs Hemansnoticed191. Wright, J. Hall. His Ocean Work 
World without Souls, by J. M. Cun- noticed 573. 

mee ag noticed 383. 
World's Religion, contrasted with Y. 
Colquhoun, noticed 383. 


Genuine Christianity, by Lady a he Night Thoughts noticed 





